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Fortier Wasser 


Labor Month in Review 


The June Review 


On an increasingly interconnected and 
rapidly shrinking globe, the important 
issue for policymakers is not simply how 
well the economy is doing, but how well 
is the economy doing relative to its 
global partners and competitors. This 
issue, led by Patricia Capdevielle and 
Mark Sherwood’s summary of the need 
for international comparisons and the 
programmatic responses at the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, is devoted to ways 
to answer those questions. 

Constance Sorrentino and Joyanna 
Moy examine the similarities and dif- 
ferences among the U.S. labor market and 
those in other countries. One important 
difference they note between European 
and North American labor markets is in 
the duration of unemployment. A higher 
proportion of the unemployed in Europe 
are long-term unemployed at any stage 
of the business cycle. “Thus,” say the 
authors, “the burden of unemployment 
tends to fall on a smaller portion of the 
population in Europe, while in the United 
States and Canada, a greater percentage 
of the population experiences a spell of 
unemployment over the course of a year.” 

Chris Sparks, Theo Bikoi, and Lisa 
Moglia examine the critical competitive 
variable of compensation costs in 
manufacturing across countries. They 
conclude, “Over the past 25 years, the 
U.S. competitive position with regard to 
hourly compensation costs has im- 
proved relative to competitors, especial- 
ly Japan and Europe, despite some 
deterioration over the final 5 years of the 
20th century.” 

Aaron Cobet and Gregory Wilson 
survey comparative productivity trends 
in the manufacturing sector. Looked at 
over the last half of the 20th century, 
labor productivity in the factory 
increased less in the United States and 
Canada than in other industrial 
countries. Most of the difference can 
be attributed to the 1950-73 period. 
After 1973, growth in U.S. productivity 
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actually accelerated while there were 
much slower rates of productivity 
growth in most other industrial 
economies. 


Katharine Abraham 
receives Shiskin Award 


Katharine G. Abraham, Professor of 
Survey Methodology and Affiliate 
Professor of Economics with the Joint 
Program for Survey Methodology at the 
University of Maryland, and formerly 
Commissioner of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, is the recipient of the 2002 
Julius Shiskin Award for Economic 
Statistics. 

Dr. Abraham has written extensively 
on labor-market subjects including the 
effects of job duration on wages, the 
effects of advertising on job vacancies, 
wages and the business cycle, and 
comparisons among the United States, 
European, and Japanese labor markets. 

As Commissioner from 1993 through 
2001, Dr. Abraham instituted improve- 
ments in consumer, producer, and 
international price statistics, and em- 
ployment and wage statistics. During 
the public debate on the Consumer Price 
Index, Dr. Abraham steered a careful 
course of studying shortcomings and 
making revisions based on objective 
research. She expanded coverage of the 
prices of services in the Producer Price 
Index and instituted improvements in 
the Current Employment Statistics 
program, including the substitution of a 
probability sample for the quota sample. 

The Julius Shiskin Award was 
established in 1979 by the Washington 
Statistical Society and is now co- 
sponsored with the National Association 
of Business Economists and the Business 
and Economics Statistics Section of the 
American Statistical Association. It is 
given in recognition of unusually original 
and important contributions in the 
development of economic statistics or in 


the use of economic statistics in 
interpreting the economy. 


Jobless rate 35.9 percent for 
dropouts 


While more than 60 percent of high 
school graduates enrolled in college 
between October 2000 and October 
2001, slightly more than half a million 
youths dropped out of high school 
during the same period. The unemploy- 
ment rate for these dropouts was 35.9 
percent in October 2001—a full 15 
percentage points higher than the rate 
for recent high school graduates who 
were not enrolled in college. 

Just more than two-thirds of young 
white dropouts were in the labor force, 
either working or looking for work, as 
were about 70 percent of Hispanic 
dropouts. The unemployment rate 
among white dropouts was 32.4 percent, 
about the same as the rate of 32.6 percent 


for Hispanic dropouts. Not quite halfof | 


black dropouts were in the labor force in 
October 2001; just more than half of 
those labor force participants had jobs. 
Additional information is available from 
“College Enrollment and Work Activity 
of 2001 High School Graduates,” news 
release USDL 02-288. 


Elderly budget greatest | 


share on housing 


Households headed by someone 75 or 

older spent a higher share of their | 
expenditures on housing than any other — 
age group in 1999. The 7S-and-older group | 


spent 35.9 percent of expenditures on 


housing, compared with 32.6 percent for | 


all households. Those under age 25 
allocated the smallest share for housing, 
at 30.3 percent of annual expenditures. 
Households headed by a person aged 55 


to 64 spent 30.7 percent of their budget on | 


housing. Find out more in “Housing 
Expenditures,” /ssues in Labor Statistics, 
BLS Summary 02-02. O 
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Providing Comparable Data 


International comparisons 


Providing comparable 
international labor statistics 


BLS adjusts foreign data to a common 
conceptual framework, thereby aiding users in making 
meaningful international comparisons 


he Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) 
produces many statistical series for the 
United States which describe important 
aspects of U.S. economic performance. For 
example, data show that over the last 40 years the 
number of employed persons has doubled. 
Hourly compensation costs for production 
workers in the manufacturing sector have grown 
from a little more than $6 per hour in 1975 to almost 
$20 per hour in 2000. Over the last 50 years, labor 
productivity in the manufacturing sector has 
increased about 3 percent per year, resulting in 
more than a quadrupling of the output produced 
per hour of labor input.! 

But, how does this compare with the rest of 
the world? A comparison of U.S. performance 
with that of other countries is of interest to many 
data users from the academic, government, 
business, and labor sectors. 

Several difficulties arise in making these 
comparisons, however. Foreign labor statistics are 
not always easily accessible, and publications 
containing the data may not be in English. The 
foreign statistics may not be comparable to U.S. 
data because of differences in concepts and 
definitions, classification systems, and survey 
methodology, and may be of uneven quality among 
countries. 

The BLS Division of Foreign Labor Statistics 
provides a set of easily accessible labor statistics 


adjusted for comparability to aid users in making 
meaningful international comparisons. BLS 
selects a conceptual framework for comparative 
purposes; obtains foreign data and 
documentation from many sources and 
translates the material into English when 
necessary; analyzes sources and methods to 
assess quality and comparability; and adjusts 
statistical series where necessary and feasible 
for greater comparability. 

BLS publishes statistics adjusted for 
comparability on labor force, employment and 
unemployment; productivity and unit labor cost 
trends in the manufacturing sector; and hourly 
compensation costs for production workers in all 
manufacturing and in component manufacturing 
industries. In addition, statistics are published on 
gross domestic product (GDP) per capita and per 
employed person and on consumer price indexes 
(CPIs), although these latter two series are not 
adjusted for comparability. The measures produced 
relate primarily, but not entirely, to the major 
developed countries which are the most similar to 
the United States. 

The BLS program of international comparisons 
is unique. Other national statistical agencies 
publish some international comparisons, and 
international statistical agencies publish 
statistics collected within a common set of 
guidelines from a large number of countries. With 
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few exceptions, however, data are not adjusted for 
comparability by these other agencies. 

A summary listing of the major international statistical 
agencies and their work is contained in an appendix to this 
article. The BLS Web site provides links to these agencies to 
enable users to find data that are complementary to the BLS 
series. Links are also provided to sources of international 
data for topics not covered by BLS.* 

This article presents a historical perspective on BLS 
international comparisons and provides a brief overview of 
the current program. It also examines the the reasons why 
foreign data must be adjusted for comparability and the 
procedures used by BLS to adjust the data. Some examples of 
differences between adjusted and unadjusted data series are 
presented. 


Background and current measures 


As early as the turn of the last century, Carroll Wright, the 
first Commissioner of what would become the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, sent staff to Europe and obtained the services of 
experts to collect information for studies of labor 
developments abroad.’ 

Two reports, Sixth Annual Report of the Commissioner of 
Labor, 1890, Cost of Production: Iron, Steel, Coal, etc. and 
Seventh Annual Report, 1891, Cost of Production: The 
Textiles and Glass [sic] were concerned chiefly with 
aggregate and unit costs of production, employee earnings, 
“efficiency” of labor, and cost of living in the United States. 
The reports included similar data from Engiand and 
Continental Europe, many of which were compiled in detail 
directly from plant records.‘ 

Several early bulletins were published with an 
international comparison content, including a 1898 bulletin 
entitled Wages in the United States and Europe, 1870-1898, 
and a 1902 bulletin on labor conditions in Mexico, a subject 
of considerable current interest. The first volume of the 
Monthly Labor Review in 1915 contained articles on 
employment in various countries, the increase in wages in 
Great Britain during 1915, and strikes and lockouts in various 
countries. 

The current BLS international comparisons program came 
into being in the early 1960’s. Early work focused on statistics 
adjusted for comparability on labor force, productivity and 
unit labor costs, and hourly compensation costs, and also on 
consumer price trends. Over time, other statistics were 
published also, some of which are no longer produced.* 
Special studies have been produced as well on labor force 
and productivity research topics. 

All the foreign country data now used by BLS are obtained 
from secondary sources—national statistical agencies, 
supranational and international organizations, and private 
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agencies such as research institutes. BLS does not initiate 
surveys or data collection abroad. 


Labor force. A major project to evaluate foreign 
unemployment statistics and prepare data adjusted for 
comparability was undertaken in response to a 1961 request 
by the Committee to Appraise Employment and Un- 
employment Statistics (sometimes referred to as the Gordon 
Committee). They were concerned that the reason for 
apparent differences in unemployment rates among countries 
was due to national differences in definitions and 
methodologies. The initial study covered the United States, 
Canada, Japan, France, Germany, Italy, Sweden, and Great 
Britain and was published in the Gordon Committee report in 
1962.° The results were also summarized in two Monthly 
Labor Review articles.’ 

Over time, the number of countries covered has increased 
to 10 and the number of variables produced has increased 
also.* The labor force statistics adjusted for comparability 
now include working-age population, labor force, 
employment, unemployment, employment-population ratios, 
labor force participation rates, unemployment rates, and 
employment by economic sector. Some data are available by 
sex and age. These statistics are updated and published 
semi-annually. The series extends back to 1959 or 1960. 

Monthly unemployment rates adjusted for comparability 
are published each month for nine of the countries. These 
data are supplemented with a compilation of unemployment 
rates for additional European countries as published by 
Eurostat, the Statistical Office of the European Communities. 

Data from the program have been used to produce studies 
on youth unemployment; labor force participation rates; and 
employment by sector.’ Over the years, special studies were 
prepared on additional topics in the labor force field. These 
topics include unemployment compensation; the family; various 
measures of underutilization; and explanations for the reported 
relatively low unemployment in Mexico and Japan.!° 

Research continues on issues of comparability. In 2000, an 
indepth study of the comparability of various available series 
pertaining to unemployment rates was published and served 
as the foundation for recent refinements made to the BLS 
comparative series on unemployment rates.!! 


Productivity and unit labor costs. One of the first projects 
undertaken in the productivity and unit labor costs area was 
the development of international comparisons of levels of 
labor productivity (output per hour) and unit labor costs in 
the steel industry. The steel industry was selected because 
of its rank among basic industries in terms of size, public 
interest, and availability and comparability of data. Because 
of the record levels of imports of steel products and the 
volume of international trade in steel products, there was 


considerable interest in the findings of such a study. 

The first statistics produced were comparative trends only, 
while work proceeded on comparative level data. Statistics 
on comparative levels of labor productivity and unit labor 
costs in the steel industry were published in 1968.!? The study 
covered the United States, France, Germany, and the United 
Kingdom. Japan was added shortly thereafter. The level 
estimates were updated with trend inducators through the 
early 1980’s, but discontinued thereafter. 

The comparison of productivity levels for the steel 
industry was possible because the output data were available 
in quantity terms, that is, tons of different steel products. In 
most cases, when the output of each country’s sector of 
interest is expressed in national currency units, estimating 
comparative levels of productivity is not feasible because of 
the problem of expressing the output of several countries in 
a common currency. 

Purchasing power parities (PPPs), which are the number 
of foreign currency units required to buy goods and services 
in a foreign country equivalent to what can be bought with 
one dollar in the United States are available to convert 
aggregate GDPs of foreign countries into U.S dollars. (See 
also the section on measures of GDP per capita and per 
employed person.) PPPs are not available at an industry level. 

Because of the problems associated with developing 
comparative levels of productivity,'* the BLS program for the 
manufacturing sector has focused on comparative trends in 
productivity and unit labor costs. Trends may be calculated 
without converting data for all countries to a common 
currency. 

The current series on comparative trends in labor 
productivity and unit labor costs in manufacturing has its 
roots in two 1963 Monthly Labor Review articles on the role 
of labor costs in foreign trade and on concepts and methods 
for international comparisons of unit labor costs.'* A 1964 
article presented measures of unit labor cost trends for the 
United States and seven foreign countries.'° Labor 
productivity measures were included for four countries. 

Indexes of manufacturing productivity and unit labor 
costs now cover 14 countries or areas and are updated and 
published annually.'® Indexes for component variables, 
including output, employment, hours worked, and 
compensation, as well as various supplementary measures, 
also are published. The series extends back to 1950 for most 
countries. 

Over time, special studies were prepared to provide other 
comparative productivity measures. Two studies were produced 
on multifactor productivity, which includes capital services as 
well as labor hours as inputs. A 1990 study evaluated alternative 
measures of capital in Japanese manufacturing.'’ A study of 
multifactor productivity trends in France, Germany, and the 
United States was published in 1995.'* 


Studies also were produced on labor productivity trends 
for industries within the manufacturing sector at approx- 
imately the U.S. two-digit standard industrial classification 
(SIC) level. They were released as three conference papers.'° 


GDP per capita and per employed person. A series on levels 
of GDP per capita (a measure of standard of living) and GDP 
per employed person (a measure of productivity levels for 
the total economy) were initiated in the mid-1970s.”° BLS was 
one of the first organizations to construct these series using 
Purchasing Power Parities (PPPs).?! This series covers 14 
countries and provides annual measures back to 1960. It 
is updated and published periodically. The underlying 
data on GDP and population are not adjusted for 
comparability; labor force data used are adjusted. 

The BLS method of converting GDP to a common 
currency by means of PPPs was introduced as an 
alternative to a flawed method often used, converting 
foreign data into U.S. dollars with market exchange rates. 

Comparisons based upon exchange rates do not 
necessarily reflect the relative purchasing power of different 
currencies. At best, market exchange rates represent only the 
relative prices of goods and services that are traded 
internationally, not the relative value of total domestic output 
which includes goods and services not traded internationally. 
Exchange rates are also affected by influences unrelated to 
the relative values of goods and services, such as currency 
traders’ views of the stability of foreign governments, relative 
interest rates in different countries, and incentives for holding 
assets in one currency versus another. 


Hourly compensation costs for production workers in 
manufacturing. The need for comparable measures of wages 
and employer labor costs was the impetus for the de- 
velopment of the BLS hourly compensation costs series. The 
more readily available average earnings statistics published 
by many countries can be very misleading. National 
definitions of earnings differ considerably, earnings do not 
include all items of labor compensation, and the omitted items 
of compensation frequently represent a large proportion of 
total compensation. 

The problems in making meaningful comparisons of wages 
among countries were noted in two studies published in the 
1960s pertaining to U.S.-Japan wage comparisons. A joint 
report of the Japanese Ministries of Labor and of International 
Trade and Industry and the U.S. Department of Labor was 
prepared in 1966.” The report was intended to provide both 
countries with better information about labor standards, 
employment conditions, wages, and other aspects of labor 
policy in order to avoid misconceptions affecting trade 
relations. In 1967, two Monthly Labor Review articles used 


data from this report to discuss the similarities and contrasts 
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Current program of international comparisons of labor statistics 


between the two countries’ wage systems.”? The articles 
noted that both countries have well-developed statistical 
systems and publish data regularly, but the data are not 
comparable and careful attention must be given to the 
differences when making international comparisons. 

BLS computed measures of hourly compensation costs 
covering production workers in manufacturing by adjusting 
published earnings data for items of compensation not 
included in earnings. Hourly compensation costs are defined 
by BLS to include pay for time worked, other direct pay 
(including such items as seasonal bonuses and pay for 
holidays and vacations) and employer social insurance 
expenditures and other labor taxes (including such items as 
retirement and disability, health insurance, pensions, and 
unemployment insurance). 

BLS initially released data on an ad hoc basis in response 
to requests for comparative compensation costs. By 1980, 
the series had been formalized and made available, on an 
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- = T 
Variables Number of 
Series included countries Time frame 
covered 
Labor force Labor force, employment, 10 Annual since 1960 
unemployment and various 
analytical measures 
Unemployment rates 9 Monthly and quarterly 
for recent periods 
Manufacturing productivity Output per hour, unit labor costs, 14 Annual since 1950 
and unit labor costs output, hours worked, 
compensation, and several related 
variables 
Hourly compensation costs for Hourly compensation, 29 Annual since 1975 
production workers in manufacturing | components of compensation 
and 40 component industries 
Consumer Price Indexes “All items” index 16 Annual since 1950 
Changes from same period 9 Monthly and quarterly 
in prior year for “all items” index for recent periods 
GDP per capita and per employed Two primary series 14 Annual since 1960 
person plus underlying series 
eee aaa 


unpublished basis, for 32 countries or areas and 34 
manufacturing industries. Coverage now includes 29 
countries or areas and 40 manufacturing industry groups.”* 

For total manufacturing, comparable data were developed 
for two major subcomponents of hourly compensation—pay 
for time worked and total direct pay—and for the structure of 
compensation. Also, hourly compensation costs were 
developed for selected groups of countries or areas by 
aggregating costs with weights representing importance to 
the United States in world trade. 

Hourly compensation costs for total manufacturing, and 
supplementary tables covering the components of 
compensation, are updated and published annually. Data for 
component manufacturing industry groups are updated and 
published periodically. The series extends back to 1975. 


Consumer price indexes (CPIs). Data were first published 
in two 1960s articles which presented comparative consumer 


price trends, including trends for major component 
expenditure groups; summaries of factors affecting price 
movements; and descriptions of countries’ index coverage 
and methodologies.” In addition, the consumer price indexes 
were used to compute real wage trends as part of a program 
examining comparative standards of living.”° 

BLS now compiles and publishes annual consumer price 
indexes for 16 countries. In addition, monthly and quarterly 
percent changes from the same period of the previous year 
are published each month for nine countries. 


The CPI series are not adjusted for comparability. Rather, 
the data are national indexes as published by the foreign 
countries. National differences exist, for example, with respect 
to population coverage, frequency of market basket changes, 
and treatment of homeowner costs. 

The current program of international comparisons of labor 
statistics is summarized in exhibit 1. Details about the current 
program may be found on the BLS Web site. 


Adjusting data for comparability 


Following is a description of the types of adjustments BLS 
makes in producing comparable statistics with some examples 
of the impact of these adjustments. 


Official national unemployment rates and 
rates adjusted to U.S. concepts, 2000 


Rate Rate 
12 12 
BB Official rate 
4 Adjusted to U.S. concepts rate 
10 10 
8 8 
6 6 
4 4 
‘ie 2 
| 
| 
| 0 0 


| Germany Sweden United Kingdom 
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Unemployment rates. The labor force is the sum of the 
employed plus the unemployed; and the unemployment rate 
is the ratio of the unemployed to the labor force. In the 
United States, the unemployed are those who were without 
work and available for work in the reference week, and actively 
seeking work in the past 4 weeks. Those persons waiting to 
be recalled from layoff need not be seeking work to be 
classified as unemployed. The employed are those persons 
who during the reference week did work for at least | hour as 
paid employees, worked in their own business, profession, 
or on their own farm, or worked 15 hours or more as unpaid 
workers in an enterprise operated by a family member. Those 
temporarily absent from work but who had jobs or businesses 
to return to are also counted as employed. In the United 
States, data to measure the employed and the unemployed 
are obtained from the Current Population Survey, a survey of 
households selected to be representative of the civilian 
noninstitutional population. 

Some of the countries included in the BLS comparative 
unemployment rate series differ from the United States in terms 
of the definitions of the employed and unemployed, as well as in 
terms of the sources of data used to measure these variables. 
BLS employs data from several sources, including data obtained 
by special request from the central statistical offices of the 
foreign countries, to adjust the official unemployment rates for 
approximate comparability with U.S. concepts. 

Although the United States and the foreign countries 
covered follow the International Labour Organization’s (ILO) 
guidelines on measuring employment and unemployment, there 
is sufficient latitude in the guidelines to allow for differences in 
the measurement of unemployment rates among countries. The 
ILO guidelines define the unemployed as persons over a certain 
age who are without work, available for work, and actively 
seeking work. Although adhering to this broad standard, 
countries vary in interpretation of “available for work,” “actively 
seeking work,” and “over a certain age.” Further, the ILO offers 
some more specific guidelines regarding the treatment of 
students, persons on layoff, persons waiting to start a new job, 
unpaid family workers, and the armed forces. Some countries 
deviate from these specific guidelines. 

The European Union (EU) and the United States diverge 
while adhering to the ILO guidelines: 


¢ unlike the United States, the European labor force 
includes unpaid family workers working less than 15 hours 
per week, the career military, and 15-year-olds; 

¢ unlike the United States, European unemployed 
includes passive jobseekers, person waiting to start anew 
job who did not seek work in the previous 4 weeks, those 
unavailable for work in the reference week, and 15-year- 
olds; 

¢ unlike the United States, European unemployed 
excludes persons on layoff; and 
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Hourly earnings and hourly compensation costs 
for production workers in manufacturing, 2000 


U.S. U.S. 
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* even within Europe, EU member countries can vary from 
the interpretation of the ILO standard adopted by the EU 
when producing their own official unemployment rates. 


An important example of the need for adjustment occurs 
for Sweden, which deviates from the ILO guideline that 
considers full-time students to be unemployed if they are 
seeking work and available for work. In Sweden, such 
students are excluded from the unemployed in the calculation 
of the official unemployment rate. 

Statistics Sweden regularly enumerates and publishes 
statistics on full-time students seeking work and available 
for work. These data are derived from its labor force survey. 
Using the published estimates for those students, BLS adds 
them to the Swedish unemployed and adds the adjusted 
unemployed to the employed to derive the labor force. An 
adjusted unemployment rate is then calculated as the 
adjusted unemployed divided by the adjusted labor force.’’ 

It is also necessary to adjust data when statistical 
agencies derive official statistics from different types of data 
sources. While most countries that BLS covers derive their 
official unemployment rates from household surveys, the 
United Kingdom and Germany derive them from ad- 
ministrative records of the registered unemployed obtained 
from their employment offices. For the United Kingdom, the 
official data are restricted to “claimant counts” that understate 
the country’s unemployment relative to household survey 
definitions. On the other hand, the German administrative 
data overstate unemployment rates relative to household 
surveys, because the administrative data include persons 
who are looking for a better job but who would be considered 
employed in a household survey. 

The British Office of National Statistics supplies BLS with 
unemployment and labor force data on ILO concepts derived 
from the national continuous labor force survey, and BLS uses 
these data instead of the official series based on registration 
data. BLS subtracts the career military from the labor force 
and then calculates the unemployment rate. For Germany, 
BLS uses labor force survey data instead of the official 
registration-based data. BLS excludes the career military from 
the labor force; no adjustments are made to the unemployed. 

Unemployment rates based on U.S. concepts contrasted 
with the official unemployment rates illustrate the distorted 
picture one can get from comparing official statistics. (See 
chart 1.) Adjusted unemployment rates are about 1 percent to 
2 percent higher than the official rates for Sweden and the 
United Kingdom, respectively, and about 2-1/2 percent lower 
for Germany. 

Early in the BLS program of labor force comparisons, more 
adjustments were required then than now. Over time, there 
has been a convergence of methods among countries leading 
to more comparability among the official measures. In several 


cases, the differences that remain are small: particularly, those 
due to variations in the interpretations of the ILO guidelines 
by the United States and the European Union. 

Differences still exist, however, and require both 
adjustment by BLS and continuous research to assess the 
importance of any remaining noncomparability due to 
differences in concepts and methods. A study summarized in 
a 2000 Monthly Labor Review article resulted in the recent 
introduction of a new adjustment into the Canadian data in 
the BLS comparative series. 


Hourly compensation costs for production workers in 
manufacturing. This series on comparative hourly 
compensation costs was developed by BLS as a substitute 
for the more readily available average earnings series 
published by many countries. National definitions of earnings 
differ considerably and average earnings do not include all 
items of labor compensation. National data may also differ in 
terms of worker coverage, industrial classification, survey 
coverage, and sample benchmarks. BLS computes hourly 
compensation costs by adjusting published earnings for the 
items of compensation not included in earnings.”? The 
statistics are also adjusted, where necessary and feasible, for 
other differences in the national data sources. 

The adjustments made to derive hourly compensation 
costs can be illustrated with a summary of the method used 
for Austria. Average hourly earnings are obtained for the 
“total industry” sector; these earnings are adjusted by BLS 
to remove the earnings of the heat and gas, construction, 
and mining industries in order to yield an estimate for the 
manufacturing sector. 

Next, data from a survey of employers regarding ex- 
penditures on wages, salaries, employee benefits, and other 
labor costs are used to derive ratios of components of additional 
compensation to earnings. The additional compensation 
includes pay for time not worked (for example, vacations), 
bonuses, legally required and contractual and private social 
insurance (for example, pensions and health insurance) and other 
labor taxes. These ratios are estimated for other years using a 
variety of indicators and are applied to average hourly earnings 
to compute hourly compensation costs. 

A comparison of the BLS hourly compensation costs with 
earnings statistics for selected countries illustrates the 
importance of adjusting the data for comparability. (See chart 
2.) Here, the rankings within three pairs of countries or areas 
(Singapore and Taiwan; Denmark and Germany; Austria and 
the United Kingdom) are reversed depending upon whether 
the measure is of average hourly earnings or of hourly 
compensation costs. 


Output per hour and unit labor costs in manufacturing. For 
this comparative series, BLS does not adjust countries’ 


published productivity and unit labor costs. Rather, BLS 
constructs measures with data obtained from countries’ 
national accounts and other sources. BLS chooses output on 
as similar a conceptual basis as possible, adjusts countries’ 
output and labor input data to a similar industrial 
classification, adjusts compensation to an employer-cost 
basis by adding other taxes, and develops a comparable 
hours-worked series. Hours-worked data are constructed 
rather than using more readily available labor input series 
based upon the concept of number of employees or employed 
persons. Hours worked is the concept of labor input employed 
for all domestic measures of productivity produced by BLS. 

BLS cannot adjust for all differences which may occur in 
national accounts data, for example the use of different 
deflation procedures for the output of high-tech industries 
or the scheme used to aggregate outputs from various 
industries. The impact on comparability from these remaining 
differences likely has increased with the explosion of growth 
of the outputs of the high-tech sector, as well as the adoption 
by many countries of new weighting schemes for aggregating 
output. Because it is not feasible to adjust for all of these 
differences, BLS has undertaken an assessment of the 
possible impact on its comparative productivity series from 
these differences in methodology. 

Recently, a detailed examination was carried out of the 
differences in the underlying series used by BLS to construct 
comparative measures of productivity growth in the United 
States and Canada.*° The productivity gap that existed 
between the two countries between 1988 and 1996 was 
examined to determine if the gap might be due in large part to 
different measurement procedures used by the two countries. 
Differences due to industrial classification, concepts and 
estimation of real value added output (including valuation of 
prices, index aggregation formula, treatment of software, and 
information technology deflation), and the estimation of 
hours worked were explored. 

The methods used by the two countries were found to be 
quite similar. Although differences exist, some are offsetting 
and overall they do not appear to substantially affect 
measured productivity growth. 

Among other countries in the BLS series, there are 
substantive variations in methods of measuring output and 
labor input, including the methods used to deflate the output 
of high-tech industries. BLS is currently conducting a review 
of sources and methods used in other countries. 


Other contributions 


BLS contributes to improving the comparability of labor 
statistics in other important ways. Experts from various BLS 
programs participate in forums sponsored by various 
international agencies, the purpose of which is to enhance 
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comparability of statistics among countries.*’ BLS also 
provides technical assistance and training to foreign 
statisticians to aid in developing their statistical systems. 
These efforts help to achieve greater comparability of data 
and to reduce the need for adjusting data for the purpose 


of international comparisons. 0 
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66,” Labor Developments Abroad, February 1968, pp. 10-17. 


27 BLS also makes small adjustments to the Swedish statistics to add 
persons age 65 and older into both the official measures of the 
employed and the unemployed and to subtract career military from 
the employed. 


8 Constance Sorrentino, “International unemployment rates: how 
comparable are they?” Monthly Labor Review, June 2000, pp. 3-20. 


2°? The concept used in the BLS comparative series on hourly 
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cost of recruitment, employee training, and plant facilities and services, 
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of labor costs, but not in the BLS comparisons of hourly compensation 
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for many countries. 
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3! The appendix provides a listing of major international agencies. 


international organizations 


The primary focus at BLS is to publish important labor 
statistics, adjusted for comparability to U.S. concepts, for 
major developed and developing countries, particularly if 
adjusted statistics are not available elsewhere. BLS does not 
cover all labor statistics series, nor does it attempt to cover 
all the countries in the world. 

On the other hand, the primary focus of international 
statistical agencies is to publish statistics for as many countries 
as possible, collected from national statistical offices within a 
common set of guidelines. These agencies provide detailed 
documentation of national sources and methods. But with few 
exceptions, the statistics are not adjusted for comparability. 

The international statistical agencies promote the 
international comparability of labor statistics by means of 
international recommendations on concepts and methods 
and standard international classification systems. They also 
publish technical manuals on measurement issues and 
provide technical assistance and training. 

The international (and supranational) agencies with labor 
statistics programs are: 


International Labour Office (ILO) 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD) 

e Statistical Office of the European Communities 
(Eurostat) 


Other international agencies which publish major labor 
Statistics series include: 


e United Nations (un) 
e World Bank 
e International Monetary Fund (IMF) 


On the BLS foreign labor statistics Web site, links are 
provided to these agencies for data complementary to the 
labor statistics which BLS produce: 

http://www.bls.gov/fls/availability.htm 
Their publications include data for countries not covered by 
BLS and additional data which supplement the BLS series. 

Links are also provided to sources of international data 
for topics not covered by BLS in a section entitled “People 
are asking. ..”: 

http://www.bls.gov/fls/peoplebox.htm 
This section will be expanded on an ongoing basis. 


International Labour Office (ILO) 

Bureau of Statistics and Key Indicators of the Labour 
Market (KILM) Team 

http://www.ilo.org/public/english/bureau/stat/intro/ 

http://www. ilo.org/public/english/employment/strat/ 

kilm/ 
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The International Labor Office was founded in 1919 and 
became the first specialized agency of the United Nations in 
1946. The ILO’s mission is the promotion of social justice 
and internationally recognized human and labor rights. 
Almost every country in the world is a member. Among other 
activities, the ILO supports a comprehensive labor statistics 
program. The ILO collects labor statistics and publishes them 
in seven major publications and databases: 


Yearbook of Labour Statistics. The Yearbook includes 31 
tables covering economically active population, employ- 
ment, unemployment, hours of work, wages, labor cost, 
consumer prices, occupational injuries, and strikes and 
lockouts for more than 190 countries, areas, or territories. 

The statistics are collected from member countries by means 
of standardized questionnaires. Data published are carefully 
documented regarding source, coverage, definitions, and 
adherence to international standard classifications. 


Bulletin of Labour Statistics. The Bulletin includes series 
available monthly and quarterly on employment, 
unemployment, hours of work, wages, and consumer prices. 


Sources and Methods: Labour Statistics. This series of 
annual Yearbook supplements provide the detailed 
documentation of sources and methods for data published in 
the Yearbook and Bulletin. 


Statistics on occupational wages and hours of work and on 
food prices, October Inquiry results. This publication 
presents statistics for wages and hours of work for 159 
occupations in 49 industry groups and prices for 93 food 
items common throughout the world. Data are collected from 
national statistical offices by means of a standardized 
questionnaire. 


Key Indicators of the Labour Market. This annual 
publication presents 20 labor market indicators covering 
employment and unemployment, wages and labor costs, labor 
productivity and unit labor costs, educational attainment, 
and poverty and income distribution. The indicators are 
carefully documented regarding definitions, sources, and 
coverage. 

Data for the indicators are obtained from existing 
compilations of other international or national statistical 
agencies. The statistics are published in a variety of 
traditional and electronic media, including the annual 
publication, KILM on CD-ROM, and KILMnet on the Internet. 


Economically Active Population 1950-2010. This is the 
latest publication of periodic projections of the world labor force. 
It is part of a United Nation interagency project to provide 
demographic data coordinated and comparable in terms of dates, 
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data sources, and estimation and projection methods. Data are 
presented for all member countries by age and gender. 


Household Income and Expenditure Statistics. This 
publication is a periodic compendium of statistics from 
household income and expenditure surveys. Data are 
published in standardized tables, along with documentation 
of coverage and data sources for each country. 


1Lo-Comparable Annual Estimates of Employment and 
Unemployment. While most labor statistics published by 
the ILO are presented in a common framework and carefully 
documented, they are not adjusted for comparability. The 
exception is a relatively new program of ILO-comparable 
annual employment and unemployment estimates, which 
presently covers 26 countries. The following series are 
adjusted for conformity with ILO statistical guidelines: 
working-age population, total and civilian labor force, labor 
force participation rates, total and civilian employment and 
employment by age and by economic sector, unemployment 
by age, and unemployment rates, with selected data also 
published by sex. Latest data were published in the second 
quarter 2001 Bulletin of Labour Statistics. 


LABORSTA. This online database contains the statistics 
published in the Yearbook, Bulletin, October Inquiry, and 
Economically Active Population publications. It is being 
expanded to include population census data and the ILo- 
Comparable Annual Estimates of Employment and 
Unemployment. 


Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD) 


Statistics and program directorates 
http:/Avww.oecd.org/std/ 


The OECD was first established to administer the Marshall 
Plan for Europe after World War II. Later, the organization’s 
mission was changed to coordinate economic policy among 
industrial countries, and the United States and Canada became 
members. OECD now has 30 member countries, including North 
American countries, most European countries, Australia, New 
Zealand, Japan, and Korea. The following are the OECD 
publications which provide labor statistics: 


Labour Force Statistics. This publication provides 
comprehensive labor force statistics for the 30 member 
countries: population, components of change in population, 
by sex and age; total and civilian labor force, employment 
and part-time employment, unemployment, unemployment 
rate, and duration of unemployment by sex: and civilian 


employment, employees, and professional status by 
economic activity. 

Statistics are presented in a common framework, and 
national data sources and definitions summarized. Except for 
standardized unemployment rates, data are not adjusted for 
comparability. 


Quarterly Labour Force Statistics. Quarterly statistics 
covered are: total labor force, employment, unemployment, 
unemployment rate, and employment by economic activity 
for 22 member countries. The publication also includes data 
on standardized unemployment rates for 25 member 
countries. (See below.) 


Main Economic Indicators. This monthly statistical 
publication provides a wide range of economic indicators 
for the 30 member countries and about 10 nonmember 
countries. Labor indicators included are employment, 
unemployment, labor compensation, hours of work, job 
vacancies, and time lost to labor disputes. Historical 
statistics and additional indicators are available on CR- 
ROM and online. 


Main Economic Indicators: Sources and Definitions. This 
series of publications contains summary descriptions of 
sources, concepts and definitions, and methodologies for 
series published in Main Economic Indicators. OECD also 
publishes specialized methodological publications. Many 
of these publications are available on the Internet. 


OECD Employment Outlook. This annual report provides an 
assessment of the latest labor market trends and short-term 
forecasts, and examines in more depth selected labor market 
developments or issues. It includes labor statistics to support 
topics for analysis plus a regular statistical annex showing 
key labor market data. 


Education in Focus: OECD Indicators. This report in- 
cludes statistics on labor force participation, unemployment, 
and earnings by level of educational attainment. 


Taxing Wages. This annual report presents estimates of net 
earnings, after income taxes, social security contributions, 
and cash benefits for manufacturing production workers by 
income level and family composition. 


Standardized Unemployment Rates. Unemployment rates 
are computed for 25 countries according to standard ILO- 
OECD guidelines and published in Labor Force Statistics. 
Underlying unemployment and civilian labor force data are 
not published, and no other labor force data are adjusted for 
comparability. 


European Union (EU) 
Statistical Office of the European Communities (Eurostat) 
http://www.europa.eu.int/comm/eurostat/ 


The European Union evolved from the initial es- 
tablishment of the Council of Europe and the European Coal 
and Steel Community with six member countries after World 
War II. Today, it has 15 member states and is preparing for 
the accession of 13 eastern and southern European 
countries. The EU is a “supranational organization” to which 
member states delegate sovereignty to common institutions 
representing the interests of the EU as a whole on questions 
of joint interest. 

Eurostat is responsible for collecting and publishing 
statistics to meet the needs of the Commission of the 
European Union and the European Central Bank. Data are 
collected by national statistical offices and transmitted to 
Eurostat. Concepts and data collection methods are 
sometimes dictated by the Commission; other times, 
determined by consensus in series of Expert Working Groups. 
Statistical series vary in their degree of comparability and 
countries’ adherence to Eurostat guidelines. Statistics are 
published in a series of general and detailed publications— 
in collections called News Releases, Statistics in Focus, 
Panorama of the European Union, and Detailed Tables— 
and maintained on an extensive database (New Cronos). 
Many publications are available in electronic format. 

Labor statistics collected include: harmonized labor force 
survey, wage structure survey, labor cost survey, employee 
earnings statistics, labor productivity indexes, and harmonized 
consumer price indexes. Publications of labor statistics in the 
Detailed Tables collection include the following: Labor force 
survey results, Labour costs, Earnings in industry and services 
— hours of work in industry, Minimum wages— a comparative 
study, and Net earnings of employees in manufacturing industry 
in the European Union. 


United Nations (UN) 
Statistics Division 
http://www.un.org/Depts/unsd 


The United Nations was established in 1945 with the purpose 
of maintaining international peace and security, cooperating in 
solving international economic, social, cultural, and humanitarian 
problems and promoting human rights and fundamental 
freedoms. Almost every country in the world is a member. The 
United Nations and its specialized agencies have several 
programs for the collection and publication of statistics. The 
following publications include labor statistics: 


Statistical Yearbook. The Yearbook includes 85 tables 
covering population and social statistics, economic activity, 
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and international economic relations for more than 235 
countries, areas, or territories. Data are official statistics of 
member countries, presented in a common framework, with 
notes concerning differences from international norms. The 
labor statistics included are employment by industry, 
unemployment, wages in manufacturing, and consumer price 
indexes, provided by the ILO. 


Monthly Bulletin of Statistics. The Bulletin includes 
international economic indicators which are available monthly 
or quarterly, including employment, unemployment, wages, 
hours of work, and consumer price indexes provided by the ILO. 


World Bank 


Development Data Group 
http:/www.worldbank.org/data/ 


The World Bank is a lending institution whose aim is to 
help integrate developing and transition countries with the 
global economy, and to reduce poverty by promoting 
economic growth. It has 181 member countries. 


World Development Indicators. This annual report includes 
85 sets of development indicators covering social progress and 
quality of life, along with economic development, physical 
infrastructure, government policy and performance, and the 
condition of the environment. Indicators are based on statistics 
provided by the ILO, the United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO), World Health Organization 
(WHO), and the World Bank’s Development Research Group. 
Time series are available on CD-ROM. 

Labor market indicators include labor force structure, 
employment by economic activity, unemployment, wages, hours 
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and productivity. Related social indicators cover population | 
dynamics, poverty and income or consumption distribution, | 
education, and health. The report includes summary analysis | 
and information about the data, along with the statistics. 


International Monetary Fund (IMF) 
Statistics Department 

http:/www.imf.org 

http://dsbb.imf.org 


The International Monetary Fund is an international | 
organization of 183 member countries. It was established to | 
promote international monetary cooperation, exchange | 
stability, and orderly exchange agreements; to foster 
economic growth and high levels of employment; and to 
provide temporary financial assistance to countries to help | 
ease balance of payments adjustments. 


International Financial Statistics. Major financial and 
economic statistics are released in a monthly publication, a 
yearbook, and time series on CD-ROM. Labor statistics included 
are: labor force, employment, unemployment, and wages. 


Dissemination Standards Bulletin Board. The Bulletin 
Board includes the following: information about economic 
and financial data series, concepts and definitions, coverage, 
data collection methods, their quality and timelines; 
information about data dissemination practices; information 
on data standards; and articles and other contributions 
related to data quality issues. It was established to guide 
countries in improving the quality of their economic, financial, 
and socio-demographic statistics. The Bulletin Board is 
posted on the IMF Web site. 
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U.S. labor market performance 
in international perspective 


From 1960 to 2000, U.S. unemployment rates improved 
from relatively high to the lowest among the G7 countries; 
Canada and the United States were leaders in job creation, 
while Japan and Europe had much weaker employment gains 


or developed economies, monthly un- 
PH eentemen and employment changes are 

considered the two most informative labor 
market indicators, providing knowledge about 
the current performance of the labor market and 
the economy as a whole. International analyses 
often focus on these two key indicators as well, 
to compare the functioning of labor markets 
across countries. Researchers have attempted to 
explain the reasons for international differences 
and to glean lessons from the more “successful” 
countries that may be applied toward bringing 
down unemployment and stimulating job creation 
in the less successful ones. In fact, the first BLS inter- 
national comparison of unemployment rates was 
initiated at the request of a 1961 Presidential Com- 
mittee that was concerned about the apparently high 
U.S. unemployment rate compared with rates in 
Europe and Japan. The BLs program of comparative 
labor force statistics evolved from that initial study 
for the Committee,' and the data from that program 
permit a long-term international perspective on 
labor market outcomes. 

Unemployment trends over the past 40 years 
clearly show divergent paths taken by the United 
States and Europe. From 1960 to 2000, the United 
States moved from the position of being a country 
with relatively high unemployment to a nation that 
attained the lowest jobless rate among the G7 major 
industrial countries (the United States, Canada, 
Japan, France, Germany, Italy, and the United 
Kingdom).? By contrast, European unemployment 
rates moved in the opposite direction, from low to 
high, with the crossover occurring in the mid- 


1980s. While Europe and the United States were 
switching positions, Canada and Japan generally 
maintained their places in the international array: 
Canada’s jobless rate was frequently the highest, 
and Japan’s was almost always the lowest, dur- 
ing the 40-year period. 

In contrast to unemployment statistics, relative 
employment trends were more consistent 
throughout the period. The United States and 
Canada generated the strongest job creation, 
while Japan and Europe had much weaker em- 
ployment increases. The two North American 
countries’ employment growth greatly surpassed 
their population growth, while Europe’s and 
Japan’s employment did not even keep pace with 
more slowly rising populations. Canada’s job 
creation success contravened its relatively high 
unemployment rate over the four decades.’ The 
United States had the best of both worlds: lower 
unemployment rates and high job creation. 

This article examines U.S. trends and levels 
of unemployment, employment, and related 
statistics from 1960 to 2000, contrasting them 
with corresponding trends and levels from the 
other G7 countries. To facilitate comparisons, the 
European members of the G7 are often treated 
as a unit and referred to as “Europe (G4)” or 
simply “Europe.”* When numerical growth rates 
and averages are given for Europe (G4), they are 
simple arithmetic averages of the respective 
figures for France, Germany, Italy, and the 
United Kingdom. 

Most of the data presented are from the BLS 
program of international labor force comparisons, 
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Most of the data presented in this article are from the BLS program 
of international labor force comparisons, in which the foreign data 
are adjusted to U.S. concepts.' In addition, comparative data 
published by the Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) are used to supplement the BLs data in order to 
capture other important differences in labor market performance. 
The oecp data, however, do net cover the entire 40-year period 
covered in the article; generally, oFcD data are limited to 1983 or 
1984 onward. One tabulation in the article draws upon harmonized 
unemployment rates produced by the Statistical Office of the 
European Communities (Eurostat). These data are closely 
comparable to the unemployment rates in the BLS adjusted series. 


BLs data 


Both national data and BLs adjustment methods have changed over the 
years since 1960. Consequently, there are breaks in the historical continuity 
of series for most countries. Some breaks are inconsequential, while others 
represent a more significant discontinuity in the series that would seriously 
affect estimates of growth rates or averages over periods of time. In order to 
portray a more consistent long-term comparative picture, the Bureau 
evaluated the various breaks and decided that adjustments should be made 
to employment data for Germany and unemployment rates for Italy. 

In the BLS comparative database, data for Germany refer to the 
former West Germany through 1990 and to Germany (unified) 
thereafter. Thus, there is a significant discontinuity between 1990 and 
1991, when German employment increased by almost 10 million and 
unemployment jumped by about a percentage point with the inclusion 
of the people of the former East Germany. To estimate the 
employment trends and employment-to-population ratios in this 
article, the Bureau has calculated a hypothetical unified Germany 
employment series back to 1960.’ 

No adjustment is made, however, for the 1991 discontinuity in 
German unemployment rates. There was no concept of un- 
employment under the former East Germany’s economic system; 
therefore, there is no basis upon which to link an unemployment 
series. Consequently, the reader should keep in mind that the upward 
movement of German and, hence, Europe’s unemployment rates in 
the 1990s is partly due to the absorption of the unemployment that 
became measurable in the former East Germany after unification. 

For Italy, the statistics in the BLS comparative database contain 
three significant breaks in series for unemployment rates, due to revised 
questionnaires and definitions that materially affected the continuity 
of the series. All of these revisions resulted in higher unemployment 
estimates for Italy. For this article, the Bureau has estimated the effects 
of the breaks and eliminated them, on the basis of links available for 
1986, 1991, and 1992. The result is a substantial increase in estimates 
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About the data 


of Italian unemployment rates from 1960 to 1991 over those rates 
shown as “adjusted to U.S. concepts” in the published BLs database. The 
changes in the Italian questionnaires and definitions did not substantially 
affect the employment figures; therefore, the employment series has 
not been adjusted. 

Another adjustment made for this article has to do with data on 
Japanese men’s and women’s unemployment rates adjusted to U.S. 
concepts. The BLS comparative database for Japan’s unemployment 
rates by sex has not been updated for 1994 onward. Updates for 1994— 
2000 are available from a study by a Japanese economist published in 
the April Review. The data from that article have been used to complete 
the series for Japanese unemployment rates by sex and will be added to 
the BLs comparative database in the next update. 


oeEcD data 


Data compiled by the OECD are used in this article to present in- 
formation on youth unemployment, the duration of unemployment, 
employment-to-population ratios by age, and part-time and full-time 
employment. The OECD data are quite comparable to the corresponding 
BLS data, although some adjustments for comparability that are made 
by the Bureau are not made by the oEcpD. There are some important 
caveats, however, about the data on full-time and part-time employ- 
ment, mainly with respect to Japan: 

Data collected by the OECD on a standardized basis permit 
comparisons of trends and levels of full-time and part-time work across 
countries. The OEcD definition of part-time employment covers persons 
usually working 30 or fewer hours per week in their main job. This 
criterion is different from the U.S. definition, which covers persons 
working fewer than 35 hours per week. 

The most important caveat regarding data on full-time and part- 
time work is that the OECD was not able to obtain an adjusted series 
for Japan. Hence, Japan’s data in table 8 are not comparable to 
those of the other countries, for two reasons: (1) the Japanese data 
are based on “actual hours worked” rather than “usual hours worked,” 
and (2) part-time employment in Japan is defined as working fewer 
than 35 hours per week. Thus, the data for Japan are shown only for 
tracking the broad trend in that country and should not be used to 
compare levels with other countries. 

Another caveat is that the U.S. data are for wage and salary workers 
only, while the data for the other countries cover all employment. This 
difference should not materially affect the comparisons, because paid 
workers account for more than 90 percent of total U.S. employment. 
Finally, the time-series data could not be adjusted to take account of the 
unification of Germany; for that reason, the growth rates in table 8 were 
calculated for the 1983-90 period for the former West Germany and for 
the 1991-2000 period for unified Germany. 


' The Bureau issues a semiannual compendium titled “Comparative Civilian 
Labor Force Statistics, Ten Countries.” The latest edition, dated Mar. 25, 2002, can 
be accessed at the Internet site http://www.bls.gov/fls/home.htm. The compendium 
is also available in printed form upon request from the authors. 


* The data for Germany were linked on the basis of 1991 ratios of employment in 
the former West Germany to employment in Germany (unified). Data were available 
on both bases that year. In 1991, employment in the former West Germany accounted 
for 77 percent of total employment in Germany (unified). 


* Even excluding the former East Germany, German unemployment rates would 
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still show increases in the 1990s, but they would be about a percentage point lower 
than the figures shown for Germany in this article. 


* See Toshihiko Yamagami, “Underutilization of labor resources in Japan and 
the United States,” Monthly Labor Review, April 2002, pp. 25-43; on the Internet 
at http://www. bls.gov/opub/mlr/2002/04/art3full.pdf. For Japan, the Bureau 
has long maintained series for men’s and women’s unemployment rates adjusted for 
differences with U.S. concepts such that the differences tend to cancel out in the 
overall unemployment rate. While these further adjustments are not made to the BLs 
series for the overall Japanese unemployment rate, they do have a significant impact on 
the jobless rates for Japanese men and women, lowering the men’s rate and raising the 
women’s rate. 


but several series are from the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development (OECD), and one is from the 
Statistical Office of the European Communities (Eurostat). 
The box on page 16 summarizes additional adjustments made 
in the BLS database expressly for this article and presents 
some caveats about comparability of the OECD data on full- 
time and part-time work. 

The analysis begins with an investigation of overall com- 
parative labor market performance, focusing on unemployment 
and employment trends over the past 40 years. This sets the 
stage for a deeper investigation of the comparative un- 
employment experiences of men, women, and youths. Data on 
the duration of unemployment illustrate a major difference in 
the nature of joblessness in the United States, compared with 
other countries. The article then turns to an analysis of 
employment indicators, including the employment-to- 
population ratio by age and sex, sectoral employment trends, 
and trends in full-time and part-time jobs. Some other European 
countries have diverged from the path set by the G4, and this 
divergence is captured in a look at selected trends in other 
European Union countries. 

Numerous studies over the years, by both the Bureau and 
other researchers, have attempted to explain the international 
labor market differences described herein. A final section 
summarizes the major findings of some of this literature. 


Historical overview 


Overall trends in unemployment and employment are described 
for 1960-2000, including averages for three subperiods: 1960— 
73, 1973-90, and 1990-2000. Except for 1960, the first year 
for which most of the BLS data are available, these periods are 
broken at or near a business cycle peak for most countries and 
correspond to those chosen for the analysis of manufacturing 
productivity in another article in this issue of the Review.’ A 
U.S. business cycle peak occurred in April 1960, with the cor- 
responding trough in February 1961. In 1973, the first “oil crisis” 
plunged the industrial economies into recession in 1974—75, 
when unemployment rose sharply, and 1990 preceded 
substantial increases in unemployment in six of the seven 
countries during 1991—92. Japan’s unemployment rate increases 
came a little later, in 1993 and from then onward. With one 
exception, employment was increasing and unemployment rates 
were declining in all of the base years chosen for the analysis. 
The exception was Japan in 2000, when employment moved 
downward slightly and the unemployment rate remained stable. 


Unemployment. Despite the disrupting influence of worldwide 
cyclical movements and the particular economic ills that plagued 
individual countries, the relative positions of the seven industrial 
countries showed little change over the decades of the sixties 
and seventies. Then the comparative picture began to change. 


The first panel of chart 1 depicts the trends in unemployment 
rates for the United States, Canada, Japan, and Europe (the 
G4 nations) for 1960 through 2000. At the beginning of the 
period and throughout the 1960s, unemployment was 
comparatively high in both the United States and Canada and 
very low in Japan and Europe.° 

Although, over the 40-year period from 1960 to 2000, the 
U.S. unemployment rate reached a low of 3.5 percent in 1969, 
the figure was still significantly higher than that of Europe 
and, especially, that of Japan the same year. In 1969, Japan’s 
rate also had attained a 40-year low (1.1 percent), while 
Germany’s rate (0.6 percent) was indicative of a severe labor 
shortage. (Still, Germany’s rate had been lower by half earlier 
in the decade, when that nation had to import millions of 
Gastarbeiter—“guest workers”—to keep the wheels of 
industry turning.’) Italy’s unemployment rate was above the 
rate for the United States, while the French and British rates, 
although not as low as Germany’s, were under the record low 
USS. rate. 

Prior to the first “oil shock” in 1973, unemployment in the 
United States had already risen in 1971-72 over the 1970 
level, while rates remained fairly low in Japan and Europe. 
In 1975, joblessness surged in all the G7 countries, with the 
US. rate of 8.5 percent the highest in the group. The U.S. 
rate proceeded to move downward sharply during the rest of 
the 1970s, while jobless rates generally rose even further in 
the other G7 countries. 

The second “oil shock,” in 1979, and the recession that 
followed in the early 1980s again resulted in substantial 
increases in the unemployment rate in all of the countries 
examined. This time, however, Canada’s rate moved higher 
than the U.S. rate. As the U.S. rate subsequently moved 
downward in the 1980s and European rates continued to rise, 
the U.S. rate fell below the European (G4) average for the first 
time. Even when European rates moved slowly downward in 
the latter 1980s, the U.S. rate continued to be below the 
European rate, a situation that has remained through the latest 
year studied. 

In the early 1990s, recessions resulted in rising unem- 
ployment in all of the countries examined, except for Japan. 
Rates subsequently moved downward in the United States, 
Canada, and Europe, but the European decline was slower. 
By 2000, the average unemployment rate for Europe was the 
highest among the G7 groups, and the U.S. rate was the 
lowest. Japan’s rate began to rise significantly in 1993, and 
by the end of the period, it had surpassed the U.S. rate for the 
first time in the 40-year period studied. 

Table 1 shows the average unemployment rate for the entire 
period for each of the seven countries studied and for the three 
subperiods. On average, for the entire 1960—2000 period, Japan 
maintained the lowest jobless rates, 2.2 percent. The U.S. 
average was nearly 3 times as high. Europe’s (G4) average was 
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Table 1. | Average unemployment rates in G7 countries, selected periods, 1960-2000 
[In percent] 
Country 1960-2000 1960-73 1973-90 1990-2000 
United States ....0....c cc. | 6.0 4.9 6.9 5.6 
Canada ... 73 5.1 8.1 8.6 
Japan ...... me legs) 22 3.2 
Europe (G4): aye 6.1 2.6 6.8 9.4 
Lalgalile= Wrenn ter ner eon eee | 6.6 2.0 7.4 digit 
GErmany! cohen ; 4.2 af 46 7.9 
Le) Waa tie elae Baas Sane ee, = 3 4.7 ne 10.5 
United Kingdom ................. sf 6.4 2.9 7.9 8.0 
: Former West Germany through 1990; Germany (unified) thereafter. Source: Comparative Civilian Labor Force Statistics, Ten Countries, 1959— 
? Adjusted for breaks in historical continuity of the series. 2001 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, Mar. 25, 2002); on the Internet at http:// 
www.blis.gov/fis/home.htm. 


slightly below the U.S. figure, while Canada had the highest 
average unemployment rate over the whole period, 7.3 
percent. 

The period 1960-73 was the time frame of lowest average 
unemployment rates for all G7 countries during the 40 years 
examined. In 1973—90, unemployment rose, on average, in all 
of the countries, with the highest relative increases occurring in 
Europe, where the average almost tripled compared with the 
previous period’s figure. During the 1990-2000 period, the 
United States had the distinction of being the only G7 country in 
which the average unemployment rate was lower than it was in 
1973-90. The increases in unemployment were greatest in the 
European countries (with the exception of the United Kingdom, 
where the rate was virtually unchanged) and moderate in Canada. 
Japan’s average, although still the lowest of all the countries, 
was much higher than it was in the 1973-90 period. 


Employment. The second panel of chart | portrays em- 
ployment trends over the 40-year period studied. Overall, the 
U.S. job creation rate of 1.8 percent per year was surpassed 
only by Canada’s, which was half a percentage point greater. 
By contrast, Japan and Europe had rather flat employment 
performance. Unlike the trend lines for Japan and Europe, 
recessionary downturns in employment are clearly evident in 
the charted lines for the United States and Canada, with the 
downturns or pauses always followed by a resumption of 
strong employment growth. 

The United States maintained its relatively high employment 
growth rate during both 1960-73 and 1973-90, while the pace 
tapered off in Canada and Japan in the latter period. (See table 
2.) Europe’s very low rate of employment growth inched upward 
in 1973-90. By the 1990s, annual rates of change in employment 
turned downward in all countries except France. Employment 
growth was virtually nil in Germany, and employment declined 
slightly in Italy. Employment increases in France and the United 
Kingdom outpaced the low European (G4) average. 


Although lower than the 2-percent growth rate of the previous 
period, the U.S. annual employment growth rate of 1.3 percent 
in 1990-2000 was 6 times the growth rate of Europe (G4), 4 
times that of Japan, and almost the same as that of the perennial 
employment growth leader, Canada. 

The huge comparative difference between the United States 
and Europe, a wider gap than in 1973-90, resulted in references 
to “the great American job machine” and the “U.S. Employment 
Miracle.”* The U.S. performance became the envy of most other 
industrial countries, far different from the sentiments of the early 
1960s, when the United States looked to European countries as 
exemplars of effective labor markets. 

The foregoing broad picture of historical unemployment and 
employment trends sets the stage for a deeper investigation of 
(1) unemployment and employment for major demographic 
groups, (2) the duration of unemployment, and (3) the sectors 
and types of jobs for which changes were occurring. The 
investigation begins with unemployment indicators. 


Additional unemployment indicators 


Chart 2 reveals differences across countries in the un- 
employment experience of men compared with women and 
youths compared with adults. In addition, the chart highlights 
large contrasts in the duration of unemployment. The BLS 
database is supplemented by statistics from the OECD on youth 
and adult unemployment rates and on the duration of 
unemployment. 


Men and women. Both North American countries moved 
toward, and then achieved, equality in unemployment rates 
for men and women. Japan and Europe appear to be moving 
in that direction also, but have not yet achieved equality. (See 
first panel of chart 2.) 

In the United States, men had significantly lower un- 
employment rates than women every year from 1960 to 1981. 
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But men’s rates began increasing relative to those of women 
in the 1970s and moved higher than women’s during the 
1980s recession. Subsequently, the rates equalized for some 
years, and then men’s rates again rose higher than women’s 
when recession occurred in the early 1990s. Later in the 
1990s, women’s and men’s jobless rates again equalized. 
Canada had back-and-forth shifts in the relationship of men’s 
to women’s unemployment, with men having higher rates in 
the early 1960s and again in the 1990s, after some periods of 
equalization in the intervening years. By contrast, Japanese 
and European men had substantially lower jobless rates than 
women had throughout the 40 years studied. 

In Europe, the male-female gap in unemployment rates 
remained remarkably stable over the 40 years, while Japan 
achieved some narrowing of the sex differential in 1973—90 
and a further narrowing in the 1990s. (See table 3.) The 
United Kingdom had a different profile from the other 
European (G4) countries: in all periods, British women had 
notably lower unemployment rates than men, and the 
differential widened in the 1990s. 


Youths and adults. In most industrial countries, un- 
employment rates for young people historically have been 
higher than those for their elders. Youth unemployment rates 
are, of course, affected by the overall job situation in each 
country. Therefore, ratios of youth (those under 25 years) to 
adult (25 to 54 years) unemployment rates are compared in 
table 4, with averages for two periods plotted in the second 
panel of chart 2, based on OECD data for 1984—2000.° (OECD 
data for earlier years were not available for all the G7 
countries.) Such ratios may be affected by the general level 
of unemployment to some extent, but they highlight the 
relative problems of youths in the labor market. 

The ratios shown in the chart are average ratios for the 
1984-90 and 1990-2000 periods. There was little change 


[Average annual rate of change] 


Employment growth rates in G7 countries, selected periods, 1960-2000 


over the two periods, with the differentials between youths — 
and adults rising slightly in the United States and Canada, | 
declining somewhat in Europe (G4), and holding about steady | 
in Japan. Europe’s decline was due mainly to a sharp decrease |} 
in the youth-adult ratio in Italy. 

In the United States, young persons are 2 to almost 3 times _ | 
as likely as adults to be unemployed. This differential was | | 
about the same as the overall averages for Europe and Japan | 
for 1984-2000. Canada’s youths experienced a much lower |} 
gap in unemployment rates with adults. Within Europe, there | 
were sharp contrasts: Italian youths were 4 to 5 times as like- | | 
ly to be unemployed as their adult counterparts, while | 
German youths had jobless rates about the same as adults |} 
throughout the period. (See table 4.) ] 


Duration of unemployment. Almost half of Europe’s |} 
unemployed remain jobless for a year or longer, while less 
than 10 percent fall into that category in the United States. | 
(See bottom panel of chart 2, based on OECD data.) In 1983, 
the United States, Canada, and Japan had about the same 
proportion of long-duration unemployment, while Europe’s || 
was far higher. During the 1980s, the proportion declined 
somewhat in the United States and Canada, rose in Japan, 
and remained very high in Europe. All countries except |] 
Japan showed a rising trend in the early 1990s. Japan’s long- | 
duration unemployment worsened in the last half of the 
decade, while the other G7 countries showed some small | | 
improvement. 
The data on duration of unemployment reveal an important _ 
difference in the nature of unemployment in the United States |} 
compared with Europe. The proportion of long-term unem- | 
ployment in Europe remains persistently high even during and 
after recoveries. In the United States, it is relatively low even — 
during downturns in the economy. Thus, the burden of 
unemployment tends to fall on a smaller proportion of the 
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‘Employment adjusted to Germany (unified) throughout the period. 
Source: Comparative Civilian Labor Force Statistics, Ten Countries, 1959- 
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2001 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, Mar. 25, 2002): on the Internet at 
http:/www.bls.gov/fis/home.htm. 


Se lelize Unemployment indicators by sex, age, and duration in G7 countries 
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SOURCE: Top panel, Bureau of Labor Statistics; middle and bottom panels, Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development, Labor Force Statistics, 1980-2000. 
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Annual average ratios of men’s to women’s 
unemployment rates in G7 countries, selected 


periods, 1960-2000 
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‘Data begin with 1970. 
2 Former West Germany through 1990; Germany (unified) thereafter. 


Source: Comparative Civilian Labor Force Statistics, Ten Countries, 
1959-2001 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, Mar. 25, 2002); on the Internet at 
http://www.bls.gov/fls/home.htm. 


population in Europe, while in the United States and Canada, a 
greater percentage of the population experiences a spell of 
unemployment over the course of a year. 


Additional employment indicators 


This section takes a more indepth look at employment by 
examining employment-to-population ratios overall and by sex 
and age. In addition, investigations of trends in employment in 
agriculture and in goods-producing and service-producing 
industries and analyses of trends in part-time and full-time jobs 
reveal further important contrasts between the United States 
and other countries. 


Employment ratios. The employment-to-population ratio 
(hereinafter, simply the employment ratio) indicates how a 
country’s employment growth compares with the growth in its 
working-age population. Employment growth surpassed 
working-age population growth in the United States and Canada, 
and employment ratios moved upward. (See chart 3.) Meanwhile, 
employment did not keep up with working-age population 
growth in Japan and Europe, and those countries’ ratios 
generally moved downward. Cyclical fluctuations were greater 
in employment ratio trends for the United States and Canada 
than for Japan and Europe. 

At the beginning of the period, employment ratios were lowest 
in Canada and the United States, but by the end of the period, 
the United States had the highest ratio, followed by Canada. 
Japan began the period with the highest employment ratio by 
far, but it fell below the ratios of the two North American 
countries by the mid-1980s. 

Employment ratios in Europe (G4) declined over the past 40 
years and are now far below those of the other G7 countries. 
Within the G4 nations, the drop was steepest in Italy. (See table 
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5.) The United Kingdom’s employment ratio was much closer to 
that of the two North American countries than to Europe’s 
average. 

Employment ratios were rising for women and falling formen | 
over the long term. (See chart 4 and table 5.) Again, there were 
greater fluctuations in the U.S. and Canadian ratios and milder 
ones in the Japanese and European ratios. | 

The employment ratios for men were highest in Europe and | 
Japan in the 1960s and lowest in Canada and the United States. _ 
By 2000, employment ratios for Japanese and U.S. men were 
about equal, while the rate for European men dropped to the | 
lowest among men in any of the G7 groups. In the United States] 
and Canada, employment ratios for men rose slowly during most 
of the expansionary years of the 1980s and 1990s, counter to the 
historical downward trend, but the ratio for Japanese and 
European men continued downward. 

Employment ratios for women increased in every G7 group 
except Japan, but the European (G4) increase was due mainly to 
a large gain by British working women. Employment ratios 
showed little increase in the other G4 members, and in Italy they 
fell until around the mid-1980s, before rising again to reach their 
1960 level by 2000. For Japanese women, the trend was one of 
decline until the late 1970s and a leveling off thereafter. 


In 1960, U.S. women had a much lower employment ratio than |] 


Japanese women and a slightly lower ratio than European 
women. By 2000, U.S. women had the highest employment ratio 
of women in any of the G7 countries, with Canadian women 
close behind. Canadian women recorded the strongest increases, 
experiencing a near doubling in their employment ratio from 1960 
to 2000. 

Comparative employment ratios are greatly influenced by the 
varying ratios for certain age groups. In particular, there is little 
variation across countries in employment ratios for workers in 
their prime working ages (25 to 54 years), but large variations in 
employment ratios for youths (under 25 years) and older workers 
(55 to 64 years). (See chart 5.) The basic similarities and 
differences among the G7 countries appearing in chart 5 have 
held since at least the early 1980s. (See table 6.) 

The United States had the highest proportion of working 
youths, a much higher rate than in Japan and Europe and slightly 
higher than Canada’s rate. At the other end of the age spectrum, 
Japan had the highest employment ratio for older workers, and 
the United States was next in line. The U.S. ratio was 20 
percentage points higher than the older worker ratio for Europe 
and about 10 percentage points higher than the rate for Canada. 
Employment ratios for the younger and older U.S. populations 
grew from 1983 to 2000, while they declined or held steady 
elsewhere, except for Canadian youths, whose employment rates 
also moved upward. 

In the United States and Canada, persons in the prime working 
ages had substantial increases in employment ratios from 1983 
to 2000, compared with their counterparts in Japan and Europe. 


The small increases for prime-age workers, combined with the 
declines in employment rates for younger or older workers, 
explain the long-term downward trend in employment ratios 
depicted in chart 3 for Japan and Europe. By contrast, the United 
States and Canada saw increasing employment rates in all three 
of the age groupings, although Canada’s older workers had only 
a slight increase. 


Sectoral employment. Over the past 40 years, employment 
trends in the three major economic sectors—agriculture, goods- 
producing industries and service-producing industries—were 
quite different both within and across countries. (See chart 6 
and table 7.) The superior employment performances of the 
United States and Canada stemmed mainly from their much 
larger gains in service-sector employment, lower losses in 
agriculture, and maintenance of some growth in the goods- 
producing sector. 

Employment in agriculture fell in all of the countries 
examined, but the losses were smaller in the two North American 
countries. Japan and Europe (particularly France, Germany, and 
Italy) experienced large percentage declines in agricultural em- 
ployment. These countries began the period with substantially 
larger agricultural sectors than the others, which already had 
suffered big losses from the agriculture sector earlier in the 20th 


century. 


ifele)(="-& Ratios of youth to adult unemployment rates in G7 countries, selected years, 1984-2000 


In the goods-producing industries, employment increases 
occurred in the United States, Japan, and Canada. In Europe, 
employment in this sector either declined (in France, 
Germany, and the United Kingdom) or held steady (in Italy). 

The service-producing industries were the engine of job 
growth throughout the G7 countries. Employment growth in 
the service-producing sector was stronger than it was in the 
goods-producing sector in all seven countries, with the 
strongest showing in the United States and Canada. 

In 2000, the service-producing sector accounted for between 
three-fifths and three-quarters of total employment in the 
countries studied. Employment in goods-producing industries 
made up one-fifth to one-third of total employment. In contrast, 
employment in agriculture accounted for 5 percent or less of 
total employment in all of the countries studied."° 


Full-time and part-time employment. This section is based 
upon an OECD standardized series on full-time and part-time 
employment. (See box on page 16 for information about this 
series and some caveats about the comparability of the 
Japanese data in particular.) 

Most U.S. employment growth since 1983 has been in full- 
time jobs. (See table 8.) The United States was the only G7 
country with a declining proportion of part-time employment 
during 1983-2000. In Europe, employment growth has been weak 


Note: Youth are defined as persons under 25 years; adults are persons 


Year sta Canada Japan eet France Germany' Italy oa 

6 io Sie eee Zs 1.8 Zo 3:2 3.7 1ev 5.4 24 
1 i605 atin PEER Za 1.8 23 Shc} 3.4 1S) 6.4 1.9 
TOO wesc nc ese cusane 23 1.8 2.4 3.0 3.0 1.3 5.6 1.9 
TOGY re sceee. 2.4 ilar 2 PETE 2.6 tee 5.2 wsi/ 
ROBO eee L$ osteo 2.4 47 Pde) 2.6 2.6 ie 4.7 Ast 
NOGOR Fs cccaccs 2.6 1.6 2.5 20 2:3 1.0 4.4 1.6 
PO DO er et cincrenecae 2.4 ETA eh 2.4 2.4 1.0 4.3 irs 
TOO Ware kscee 2 2.4 dey 2.8 2.4 2.5 1.0 4.3 1.9 
1992 sec 22. Nes, 2.6 23 2.3 9 4.3 1.8 
UOO Sea ees eee as PRE H Lage Z:5 2.5 2.5 1.0 4.3 2.0 
Ao 1o7: Se cy Ree a 25 | SERA 2.3 2.4 70) 1.0 3.9 2.0 
1h reas cece Penerte b 251, Ae: 2.3 2.4 29 let 3.8 7x4 | 
OOO utes cnsnsey: staee 2.8 1.8 2.5 2.4 2.4 We 30. 2 
19973. oat 2.9 2.1 2.4 2.4 25 2 Suit 23 
NGOS ee Pts oz 3.0 2.1 2.3 2.4 2.4 ea 3.5 25 
OOO Te tinasevesees 2 2.2 2:3 2.4 2.5 1.0 |) Zz 
Z2ODOU merece 3.0 Die 2.2 25 2.6 1.1 3.6 2.7 
Averages: 

1984-2000 ..... 2.6 1.8 2.4 20 2.6 “fea 4.4 2.0 

1984-90 ......... 2.4 1 2.4 2.8 2.9 1.3 Si 1.8 

1990-2000 ..... 2.7 1.9 25 2.4 25 nt a4| 3.9 zal 
1 Former West Germany through 1990; Germany (unified) thereafter. aged 25 to 54 years. 


Source: Labor Force Statistics, 1980-2000, Part I// (Paris, Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Development, 2001). 
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Employment-to-population ratios in G7 countries, 1960-2000 
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| Table 5. | Employment-to-population ratios in G7 countries, 1960, 1973, 1990, 2000 
{In percent] 
United E i 
Year and sex Canada Japan urope France G ! United 
| States | p (Gd) ermany Italy Kingdom 
Both sexes: | | 
NOC OV cee oe 56.1 52.6 66.7 58.8 58.6 62.0 54.0 60.6 
MOS Perego. ccsssees cans 57.8 56.4 63.2 bays ys | 55.8 58.5 45.8 60.3 
SCS OS Eee Ske eee 62.8 | 62.2 61.3 52.4 50.9 elay| 43.9 59.6 
BODO Peete Sracnccs.st ek 64.5 62.1 59.0 S17 5 ileal 52.8 42.9 59.8 
Men 
HOGORS..c eee | 78.9 | 76.9 82.8 83.2 _ 85.1 79.5 85.0 
LS Vics cere epee ee Tee 74.3 80.8 75.2 74.2 78.3 69.3 79.1 
BAGO eek <ccccna-ns, ete 72.0 70.6 75.4 65.0 61.3 68.2 60.0 70.3 
OOO Mees cnc ceien eee | 71.8 68.3 TRS) 61.2 59.0 61.7 56.5 67.5 
Women 
NSO On ecaicnceecse secsaey 39.5 28.6 51.8 37.5 _ 42.6 31.0 38.9 
‘LS Fs Vane Sr enn ae ten | 42.0 39.1 46.8 37.1 39.2 41.2 24.5 43.4 
EOS Once een Rates 54.3 54.1 48.0 40.9 41.5 43.1 29.2 49.8 
v1 0/20 In oe ee eee S72 56.1 ; 46.4 42.9 43.9 44.6 30.5 52.6 
‘Employment ratios are adjusted to Germany (unified) throughout the Source: Labor Force Statistics, 1980-2000, Part /I/ (Paris, 
period. Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development, 2001). 
Note: Dash indicates data not available. 


in general, but, in addition, the increases that did occur were 
mainly in part-time employment. This appears also to be the 
case in Japan. 

In 2000, part-time employment constituted 12 percent to 13 
percent of total employment in the United States and Italy, but 
almost twice that proportion in the United Kingdom. Japan’s 
proportion of part-time work appears to have been very high, 
but the Japanese data are not closely comparable to those for 
the other countries, being overstated to an unknown degree. 

Chart 7 tracks the ratio of full-time to part-time employment 
from 1983 to 2000. (Note that the jump in the trend line for Europe 
(G4) in 1991 was due to the absorption of workers from the 
former East Germany, who were predominantly full-time workers 
in the Soviet system.) Europe began the period with the highest 
ratio of full-time to part-time workers, but the trend was sharply 
downward thereafter. The United States began the period with a 
ratio considerably below Europe’s, but ended with the highest 
ratio: full-time employment was 7 times as high as part-time 
employment, while in Europe it was 5 times as high. In Canada, 
the ratio was somewhat lower. Japan’s trend (not shown in the 
chart) also was sharply downward. 


Europe beyond the G4 countries 


Several European countries that are not members of the G4 have 
had labor market experiences somewhat different from those of 
France, Germany, Italy, and the United Kingdom. Table 9 shows 
unemployment rates for other countries in the European Union." 
The data for all countries except Sweden are from harmonized 
unemployment rates produced by Eurostat. The data for Sweden 


are from the BLS comparisons program. Unemployment rates for 
the entire period back to 1960 are available only for Sweden; 
therefore, the table focuses on the more recent trends. 

Sweden had an extraordinarily low unemployment rate in 1990, 
and in the years back to 1960 the rate never rose above 3.5 
percent on an annual basis. However, the Swedish jobless rate 
surged to 9.3 percent in 1993 and then continued to climb to 
about 10 percent in 1997 before abating. Over the period 1990— 
2000, Sweden’s average unemployment rate of 7.3 percent was 
about 2 percentage points below the G4 average. Several of the 
other non-G4 European countries had lower unemployment rates 
than the G4 average for the 1990s, with Austria and the 
Netherlands well below even the U.S. average rate of 5.6 percent 
for the period. By contrast, Spain, with rates above 20 percent in 
some years of the 1990s, greatly surpassed the European (G4) 
average. 

The Netherlands also provides an exception to the slow 
employment growth of Europe (G4). Dutch employment grew 
at about the same pace as that in the United States from 1973 to 
2000,' but the nature of Dutch job growth was quite different 
from U.S. job growth: Dutch employment gains were virtually 
all in part-time positions. In 1983, part-time jobs made up only 
7 percent of all employment in the Netherlands; by 2000, the 
proportion had rocketed to one-third of all Dutch employment, 
the highest share among the European Union countries. 


Perspectives on differences 
The divergent experiences of labor markets in the United 


States, Canada, Europe, and Japan have spawned a host of 
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(eisfe#ei| Employment-to-population ratios by age in G7 countries, 2000 
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NOTE: Youths are under 25 years, prime-age workers are 25 to 54 years, and older workers are 55 to 64 years. 


SOURCE: Employment Outlook (Paris, Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development, June 2001), Statistical 
Annex, Table C. 
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ile = Employment-to-population ratios by age and sex in G7 countries, 1983, 1990, and 2000 
[In percent] 
Both sexes Men Women 
Country and age 
group | 1983 | 1990 2000 1983 1990 2000 1983 1990 2000 
+ 
United States: | | 
oa 2- Wi ene Ae See ety oe 55.6 59.8 59.8 59.2 63.5 62.0 52.2 56.1 57.6 
BOG nos er ca ots | T3.0 | 79.7 81.5 86.1 89.1 89.0 62.0 70.6 74.3 
COAST 51.4 54.0 57.7 65.2 65.2 65.6 39.4 44.0 50.5 
Canada 
1. Goheny 2. eaeeerrrcertrreeeprns Senn. | 53.6 61.1 56.3 54.3 62.3 56.7 52.9 59.9 55.8 
io, EROS eA oe ee GALS 78.0 79.9 84.6 86.4 85.9 59.1 69.7 74.0 
NS ov I eens eee. £ | 47.9 46.3 48.4 66.4 60.3 Sit 30.9 33.0 39.3 
al fe] 02 [i kpeecc te eorset oes Oe 
LSS, SI gee Rene een! 42.2 42.2 42.7 41.9 41.4 42.5 42.5 43.0 43.0 
SIS”. sath aA eine a a ee 76.6 | 79.6 78.6 95.2 96.2 93.5 58.1 62.9 63.6 
OA ee Pee ene ae 61.3 62.9 62.7 96.2 80.4 78.4 45.1 46.5 47.8 
Europe (G4) | 
Yo ae Re aoe a ee eee 45.9 47.3 39.8 50.8 51.3 43.3 40.9 43.2 36.3 
Ao ee eee eee 72.2 | 74.5 76.7 90.0 89.1 87.1 54.4 59.9 66.1 
Se oe, veg eo Rae a 39.9 | 38.4 Heil 56.4 52.1 46.7 25.6 25.7 29.0 
France: =..--2ce eee oe | 
USP. 1 ana lle et oe GH 29.5 20:0 42.8 33.6 26.7 30.5 25.2 20.0 
DOA Sate cone cckeoeasst ect 76.9 77.4 78.3 91.9 89.8 87.0 61.9 65.1 69.6 
a 3 AE eae sr ee 39.9 35.6 34.2 50.4 43.0 38.4 30.4 28.8 30.2 
Germany: ' 
7 |G a ee meres eee 56.4 48.4 54.6 58.7 52.5 48.4 54.0 44.2 
FES Sy, ee aeaRas een aie ae 71.4 73.6 80.2 88.4 86.9 89.4 Sour, 59.6 70.8 
ROS peeeesa eco eae | 36.8 38.6 57.4 52.0 48.2 24.0 22.4 29.0 
SEANY.Y -Seseen.covavanevse conceit? 
MO 24 eon ee | 34.4 | 33.3 26.1 40.9 38.8 30.2 28.1 27.8 22.0 
Da oI a Rae 67.0 68.0 67.7 93.2 90.2 84.6 41.8 46.2 50.7 
SION os a ticts cilerereeteres 34.1 32.0 27.3 55.3 50.9 40.3 14.6 14.7 dioe2 
| 
United Kingdom: 
M2 ees ivenpshnt steadier ses 60.7 70.1 61.5 64.8 74.2 63.9 56.5 65.9 58.9 
SOA ea ds crao tie ceigsi tes acsteass | 13:3 79.0 80.4 86.4 89.5 87.5 60.2 68.6 73.1 
S5=B4 ee ccasssasesestelavavatas cet 47.5 49.2 50.5 62.6 62.4 59.8 33.4 36.7 41.4 
1 Former West Germany in 1983 and 1990; Germany (unified) in 2000. Cooperation and Development, June 2001 and July 1997), Statistical Annex, 
Source: Employment Outlook (Paris,Organization for Economic Table C. 
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studies, many of which have tried to determine the underlying 
causes of these differences. Earlier studies sought to explain the 
relatively high U.S. unemployment rates, while studies after the 
mid-1980s attempted to explain the success of the U.S. labor 
market compared with that in Europe, in terms of both 
unemployment rates and employment growth. Other research 
delved into reasons underlying differences in youth un- 
employment rates, labor force participation rates, and sectoral 
employment trends. A few studies looked beyond un- 
employment to international comparisons of broader measures 
of underutilization, and bilateral (that is, two-country) studies 
investigated the U.S.-Japan and the U.S.-Canadian un- 
employment gaps. Research on “labor market flexibility” 


examined the impact of various institutions and legislation on 
comparative employment and unemployment. This section 
begins with summaries of some BLS studies, almost all of them 
published in the Review, and concludes with a brief discussion 
of selected research by other individuals and organizations. 


Myers and Chandler. In 1961, the President’s Committee to 
Appraise Employment and Unemployment Statistics asked the 
Bureau to prepare a study of definitional and other reasons for 
the high unemployment rate in the United States, compared with 
rates in other industrialized countries. In response, Robert J. 
Myers and John H. Chandler presented one of the first analyses 
of international unemployment differences to the Committee, 
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felitelia- Annual average employment growth rates by sector in G7 countries, 1960-2000 
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Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


SOURCE: 


and summaries were published in the August and September 
1962 Monthly Labor Review.'* The September report was a 
followup to their study in the August issue showing that 
divergence in the statistical methods and definitions used in 
compiling unemployment statistics was a relatively minor 
influence in explaining differences in the 1960 unemployment 
rates in the eight countries studied. In their September article, 
Myers and Chandler investigated demographic, economic, legal, 
and social factors that might have affected the comparative levels 
of unemployment rates. Their study found no one factor to be 
the “most important” in explaining the high U.S. rate. 

Demographic factors and the composition of the workforce 
did not go very far in providing a satisfactory general explanation 
of the differences in unemployment rates among the countries 
covered. Myers and Chandler concluded that the countries with 
lower unemployment rates than the United States differed from 
it in two main respects: (1) they experienced a considerably faster 
rate of economic growth during the 1950s; and (2) as a result of 
their own individual customs and traditional employment 
relationships, their workers enjoyed somewhat more assurance 
of job stability than did U.S. workers. 


BLS Bulletin on unemployment comparisons. In 1978, 
Sorrentino updated Myers and Chandler’s analysis in a chapter 
that was included in a comprehensive bulletin on unemployment 
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| | 5 
Japan Europe (G4) 


comparisons.'* The study concluded that the following factors 
together helped to explain the comparatively high U.S. 
unemployment rates that prevailed during the 1960—78 period: 
(1) the relatively rapid increase in the U.S. labor force, compared 
with much slower growth or declining labor forces in Europe 
and Japan; (2) a higher and still growing proportion of U.S. 
youth in the workforce (a result of the U.S. postwar baby 
boom), which was significant because young persons tended 
to have much higher unemployment rates than adults; (3) the 
relatively small proportion of the U.S. labor force engaged in 
agriculture and the large wage and salary component, together 
exposing more people to the possibility of unemployment (by 
contrast, some foreign countries still had relatively large 
agricultural sectors, and most had a large proportion of small, 
family-owned businesses, which shielded self-employed and 
unpaid family workers from the threat of unemployment); (4) 
cyclical flows of foreign workers, termed “guest workers,” to 
and from certain European countries, which helped to dampen 
unemployment increases during recessions; (5) widespread use 
of short-time work compensation systems abroad, which allowed 
employers to reduce hours instead of laying off workers; and (6) 
higher turnover rates and greater worker mobility in the United 
States, compared with stronger job security in Europe and Japan, 
causing higher levels of “frictional” unemployment in the United 
States. 


Sectoral employment trends. In 1971, Sorrentino analyzed 
sectoral employment shifts in the major industrial countries over 
the 1950-70 period, and this work was updated by Godbout in 
1993 to cover the 1970-90 period.'* The articles explain that, 
generally, with a nation’s economic development and progress 
in industrialization, the distribution of the employed population 
shifts from agriculture to industrial activities and, further, from 
these sectors to service activities. The United States emerged as 
the world’s first “service economy,” defined as an economy with 
more than 50 percent of employment in service-producing 
activities, shortly after World War II. With some lag, the other 
industrial nations were found to be following that pattern of 
sectoral development. 


Youth unemployment analysis. In 1981, Sorrentino prepared 
an analysis of youth unemployment that was international in 
scope and that covered the period 1960 to 1979.'° The study 
looked at factors that helped to explain the international 
disparities in youth unemployment. Among the characteristics 
Sorrentino found to be associated with low youth unem- 
ployment in countries such as Germany and Japan were a 
declining trend in the youth labor force, little labor force activity 
by students, the widespread use of apprenticeship training, and 
relatively more emphasis on setting out on one’s career path at 
an early age. For those countries with relatively high youth 
unemployment during the period—particularly the United States 
and Canada—certain common factors also were singled out: 
rapid increases in the youth labor force, a sizable student labor 
force, and an emphasis on general education and extended 
schooling, rather than on the structuring of the early work years 


| Table 8. | Mm Indicators of part-time and full-time employment in G7 countries, selected periods, 1983-2000 


[in percent] 


} Table 7. Annual average rate of change in employment 
by sector in G7 countries, 


1960-2000 
Goods- Service- 
Country Agriculture | producing | producing 
industries industries 
+ 
United States ............... -1.2 0.8 2.5 
Canadas. csr -1.2 1.4 3.1 
sla DaMnicncnonrrieecs rac: -3.5 diez 2a 
Europe (G4): ............0. -3.7 -.6 1.0 
AN CO y= r eageee ree -3.8 -6 ai 
Germany) ns. 4.2 -.7 1.5 
Teall Vrecenenosenc seme eet oe 4.3 0 Wee 
United Kingdom ....... -2.4 -1.2 1.4 


‘ Employment adjusted to Germany (unified) throughout the period. 


Note: Agriculture encompasses forestry, hunting, and fishing. Goods- 
producing industries are mining, manufacturing, and construction. Service- 
producing industries are transportation, communication, public utilities, trade, 

finance, public administration, private household services, and miscellaneous 
| services. 


Source: Comparative Civilian Labor Force Statistics, Ten Countries, 
1959-2001 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, Mar. 25, 2002); on the Internet at 


http://www.bls.gov/fis/home.htm. 


by such devices as apprenticeship. The study noted that the 
comparative picture for youths was changing by the end of the 
period analyzed. 


Analysis of participation rates. Overall trends in labor force 
participation rates are similar to trends shown by the 
employment-to-population ratios discussed in this article. After 
all, the two indicators are quite close in definition: the 
participation rate is the labor force (employed plus unemployed) 
as a percentage of the working-age population; the employment 


; Annual rates of change 
Part time employment as a 
percent of total employment : 
Country Full time Part time 
1983 1990 2000 1983-90 1991-2000 1983-90 1991-2000 
United States ic. csopeey tee sos<evemnes 15.4 13.8 12.8 2.8 ee) 0.9 0.4 
CARA ee tecate rec eideeeseniteretznciores 16.8 17.0 18.1 2.4 1.6 2.6 1.6 
SE yor ipl seat opera harem eee 16.1 19.2 23.1 aif -5 3.9 1.6 
[EIU Ke) of= 8 (OL) ieee reper rere ena eRe 12:3 13.6 16.8 Mh -.2 2.5 3.0 
RAN COmteettnere Wacriacssrxcsceoerrsss 9.7 ee 14.2 -.9 8) 2.8 2.6 
(GR ANny? eter dishes se 13.4 13.4 17.6 1.6 -1.0 thst 4.3 
[CLAY olen eee ene ne eee ere 7.8 8.8 12.2 a -.5 2.0 3.6 
United Kingdom ...............06 18.4 20.1 23.0 1.8 =i 3.4 1.6 
ml 


1 Japan’s data are not comparable to those for the other countries. (See 
text.) rs 

2 Former West Germany in 1983 and 1990 and Germany (unified) in 
1991 and 2000. 


Note: Part-time employment is defined as employment of persons 
usually working 30 or fewer hours per week in their main job. Data are only 


for persons declaring usual hours worked. Except for the United States, the 
data relate to total employment. For the United States, the data relate to 
wage and salary employment only. 


Source: Labor Force Statistics, 1980-2000 (Paris, Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development, 2001). 
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Chart 7M Ratio of full-time to part-time employment in United States, Canada, and Europe (G4), 
1983-2000 
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Note: Trend line for Europe (G4) includes data for the former West Germany through 1990; thereafter, the data refer to 


Germany (unified). 


Source: Labor Force Statistics, 1980-2000 (Paris, Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development, 2001). 


ratio is employment as a percentage of the working-age 
population. 

A 1983 Review article by Sorrentino analyzed international 
trends in labor force participation over the period from 1960 to 
1981.'’ During that period, many of the comparative trends and 
relationships discussed herein, such as the wide differences in 
levels and trends of youths’ and women’s employment-to- 
population ratios, had already been established. The study found 
that the large international differences in youth activity rates 
reflected variations in the propensity of youths to continue in 
school or enter the labor market, or to combine school with work, 
as in the United States. 

The declining trend in men’s participation and employment 
ratios was already evident in Sorrentino’s 1983 study and 
was said to be largely attributable to the extension of years of 
schooling and earlier retirement. Changes in the age structure 
of the population also had some effect. These forces influenced 
women’s activity rates as well, but in some countries— 
particularly the United States—they were outweighed by 
changing social attitudes toward the role of women, causing 
many to look outside the home to find market-based work. A 
greater availability of part-time jobs and the rise of the service 
sector also were factors. Cross-country differences in women’s 
participation rates were explained partly by differences in the 
rate of change in the industrial structure of the various 
economies. The relative size and rate of increase of the service- 
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producing sector, a larger source of jobs for women than the 
goods-producing sector, played a role in the international 
differences. 


Mobility of the workforce. In another 1983 Review article, 
former BLS Commissioner Janet L. Norwood discussed labor 
market contrasts between the United States and Europe.'® 
Norwood noted that there was one area in particular in which 
Europe and the United States diverged sharply: the nature of 
their labor market dynamics. In the United States, most 
people have relatively short spells of unemployment, 
interspersed with periods of employment and of (often 
voluntary) separation from the labor force. By contrast, 
Europeans have much lower levels of labor market flows. 
These differences in labor market dynamics show up best in 
comparative data on the duration of unemployment and on 
job growth. 

Norwood observed that U.S. workers tended to move into 
and out of employment and unemployment frequently, whereas 
European joblessness tended to reflect a much larger group of 


long-term unemployed. She went on to explain the difference in 
this way: 


Certainly, differences in history and cultural 
attitudes play an important role in mobility patterns. 
European workers seem much more reluctant to 


Table 9. kza ©Unemployment rates in the European Union and selected member countries, civilian labor force basis,’ 


1990-2000 
| ‘ | | 
uropean ae : - 
Year | Lee | Austria | Belgium | Denmark | Finland | Greece* | Ireland Nether- | Portugal | Spain | Sweden 
| Union | | lands 
| | | I 
te OOtere 8.1 - 6.7 | 7 SZ 6.4 13.4 6.2 4.8 16.2 1.8 
SOO Wes 8.2 - | 6.6 8.4 6.6 7.0 14.7 5.8 4.2 16.4 Sat 
TOO 2k 9.2 | - Yar! 9.2 ise 7.9 15.4 5.6 4.3 18.4 5.6 
Gore 10.7 3.9 8.8 10.2 16.4 8.6 15.6 6.6 5.7 22a 9.3 
| nO94 te err af | 3.8 | 10.0 | 8.2 16.6 8.9 14.3 Tet 6.9 24.1 9.6 
BOOS oes sss | 10.7 3.9 | 9.9 Te 15.4 9.2 1223 6.9 Yes) 22.9 9.1 
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‘ Excludes conscripts, but includes career military in private households. 


? Average for 15 countries: Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Finland, France, 
| Germany, Greece, Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Portugal, 
Spain, Sweden, and the United Kingdom. For 1990, the figure excludes 
Austria, Finland, and Sweden; for 1991 and 1992, the figures exclude Austria. 
| These three countries joined the European Union in January 1995. Data for 
four countries covered in the BLs international comparisons program—France, 
| Germany (former West Germany prior to 1991), Italy, and the United 
Kingdom—are not shown here. The as adjusted rates are about the same as 
| the European Union estimates. The European Union unemployment rates 


change jobs voluntarily than their American 
counterparts. There is also less of a tendency to 
change residence in search of jobs. In the United 
States, mobility is considered desirable, even 
though the search for a better job may entai! some 
short-term unemployment. Americans are still 
experiencing sharp shifts in regional economic 
development and opportunity. In addition, young 
Americans tend to do more job changing before 
settling into more permanent careers than European 
youth do.’” 


Broader measures of underutilization. In 1993 and 1995, 
Sorrentino published studies broadening the international 
analysis of unemployment to cover seven measures of 
underutilization known then as U—1 through U—7.”° Both studies 
found that Japan and Sweden, the countries almost always 
having the lowest unemployment rates as conventionally 
measured, experienced by far the largest increases when the 
definition was expanded to include persons working part time 
for economic reasons and discouraged workers. In times of 
recession and recovery alike, the Japanese unemployment rate 


since 1991 include rates for Germany (unified); the 1990 figure includes the 
rate for the former West Germany. 


3 Data refer to the spring of each year. 


Note: Dash indicates data not available. 

Source: Statistical Office of the European Communities (Eurostat) 
and the Bureau of Labor Statistics (for Sweden only), May 3, 2002. This 
table (excluding data for Sweden) is updated on a monthly basis by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and is made available on the Internet at: http:// 
www.bis.gov/fis/home.htm. 


consistently tripled when these additional measures were 
incorporated.7! 

The 1995 study explained that understanding the effect of 
Sweden’s pioneering programs for retraining and employing the 
unemployed is important in gaining an appreciation of that 
country’s labor market situation. Sweden’s very low un- 
employment rates during 1960—90 were partly explained by a 
large expansion of those programs during recessions, shielding 
many persons from unemployment. However, the programs were 
unable to keep Swedish unemployment from rising to 
unprecedented levels in the 1990s. If persons in labor market 
programs were added to the already high number of jobless 
individuals in 1993, Sweden’s conventional unemployment rate 
of 9.3 percent would have risen to 14 percent. 

In addition to the foregoing BLS studies, non-BLS aca- 
demicians, research institutes, and international organizations 
have published numerous analyses of international differences 
in labor markets. The material that follows presents but a small 
sampling of this literature, beginning with some of the research 
conducted by two international organizations: the OECD and the 
International Labor Office (ILO). A few of the major studies in 
the area of “labor market flexibility” are then discussed, and the 
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section ends with references to several bilateral studies. Many 
of the publications or studies described contain citations to the 
larger body of work in each subject area. 


OECD Employment Outlook. Since 1983, the OECD has 
published annual assessments of comparative labor market 
developments and prospects in its Employment Outlook series.” 
Each edition takes up special topics that enrich the reader’s 
understanding of comparative trends and draws on a larger 
published literature, citations to which can be found within. For 
instance, chapter 2 of the 1999 edition explored the relationship 
between employment protection legislation and labor market 
performance, and chapter 4 of the 1996 edition analyzed youth 
and the labor market over the 1980s and 1990s. 


Analysis of the smaller European countries. In 2000, 
Peter Auer of the ILO presented a report entitled Employment 
Revival in Europe” that investigated the labor market success 
of Austria, Denmark, Ireland, and the Netherlands in the 
1990s. The study argues that the relative labor market success 
of these four countries during that time, compared with the 
G4 European countries, was attributable to three policy areas: 
social dialogue, macroeconomic policy, and labor market 
policy. According to Auer, social dialogue created a climate 
of confidence among employers, unions, and the Government 
that led to wage moderation and to reforms in social 
protection systems. Wage moderation was part of a 
stabilization-oriented macroeconomic policy that led to 
low inflation and low interest rates. Labor market policy, 
and social protection in general, created the necessary 
environment for labor market adjustment, providing 
income support, training, job creation, and, sometimes, 
early retirement for the unemployed. 


Global youth unemployment. Another ILO study, by Niall 
O’ Higgins, published in 2001, investigated youth unemployment 
all over the world from a policy perspective. One aspect 
examined was why some countries (such as Germany) have been 
notably more successful than others in maintaining low levels 
of youth unemployment. The role of education and training 
systems, including apprenticeship, was found to be important 
in facilitating the transition from school to work. 


Labor market flexibility studies. A key concept that emerged 
in the debate over U.S.-European labor market differences over 
at least the past 20 years is “labor market flexibility.” This concept 
means different things to different analysts. In general, it refers 
to (1) the greater responsiveness of wages and employment to 
shifts in demand and supply and (2) the lesser amount of 
regulation and institutional rigidity. The conventional wisdom 
was that Europe’s high unemployment and lack of job growth 
were attributable to its inflexible and regulated job markets; by 
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contrast, the success of the U.S. job market was seen as a product — 
of its flexible nature.2> The evidence from research studies has 
not converged to support a general proposition that all 
inflexibilities matter, but some “rigidities” have been identified 
as having a negative impact on a country’s employment and 
unemployment performance. | 

The literature on labor market flexibility has evolved into a _ 
rather large body of work. In his 1994 Review article, Brodsky 
traced the historical evolution of the “labor market flexibility” _ 
concept in the context of changing economic conditions.” Three _ 
other studies not only review and evaluate much of the existing — 
literature, but also exemplify different perspectives on the | 
flexibility issue: editor Rebecca M. Blank’s work uses the 
approach of comparing only two or three countries at a time (a |} 
bilateral and a trilateral study, respectively) in terms of specific _ 
types of social protection mechanisms, Stephen Nickell 
investigates a wider range of countries and variables, and Robert 
Bednarzik both covers a wide range of countries and adds 
variables relating to product and capital markets. | 

Blank’s 1994 volume of mainly bi- and trilateral academic _ 
studies provided evaluations of the impact of a broad set of | 
social protection mechanisms—not just labor market 
policies—on labor market flexibility.”’ In most cases, the 
studies rejected the existence of a substantial tradeoff | 
between various social protection mechanisms (such as 
employment protection laws, health insurance, and child care 
policies) and labor market flexibility. 

In a 1997 article, Nickell analyzed the impact of various 
measures of labor market flexibility on unemployment in 20 
OECD countries during two periods: 1983-88 and 1989—94.”8 
He found that some “so-called rigidities” were associated with 
high unemployment, and some were not. Rigidities that were 
associated with high unemployment included a generous and |} 
lengthy duration of unemployment benefits, combined with little 
or no offsetting pressure on the unemployed to obtain work, and 
high overall taxes on labor. In contrast, strict employment 
protection legislation and generous levels of unemployment 
benefits accompanied by pressure on the unemployed to take 
jobs (for example, a fixed duration of benefits) were not | 
associated with high unemployment. 

In a 2001 study for a Joint U.S.-European Union Seminar, 
Bednarzik expanded upon Nickell’s model by adding 
variables for the flexibility of product and capital markets 
during the 1995-99 period in an examination of 24 OECD 
countries.” In Bednarzik’s model, capital market flexibility _ 
(easier and greater access to capital) emerged as an important 
factor in explaining divergent unemployment and job growth | 
patterns in different countries. 


Japan-U.S. comparison. nthe April 2002 issue of the Review, 
Japanese economist Toshihiko Yamagami updated and ] 
expanded upon U.S.-Japan comparisons, one aspect of the BLS 


analysis of U—1 through U—7 described earlier.*° Using the new 
BLS indicator framework known as U—1 through U-6, introduced 
in 1995, Yamagami focused on U—3 through U-6, the expanded 
indicators. He covered the period from 1994 to 2000 and showed 
that poor Japanese economic performance, coupled with the 
strongly positive U.S. performance, served to change the 
positions of the two countries relative to both unemployment 
and broader underutilization rates. In a concluding section, 
Yamagami presented his views on the deterioration of Japan’s 
labor market in the 1990s and the viability of Japan’s well-known 
long-term employment system. 


Canada-U.S. comparisons. Statistics Canada has noted that 
prior to 1981 the Canadian unemployment rate was, on average, 
roughly the same as the U.S. rate. A sustained gap began to 
open early in the 1980s, and the Canadian rate averaged 2 
percentage points higher than the U.S. rate throughout the 
decade. In the 1990s, the gap widened further, rising to about 4 
percentage points. Statistics Canada concluded, “While many 
explanations have been developed for the unemployment gap, a 
definitive explanation has yet to emerge.””! 

A set of studies available from the Canadian Centre for the 
Study of Living Standards** investigated Canada’s labor market 
developments in the 1990s, focusing on structural aspects of 
unemployment. Several of the studies looked for lessons for 
Canada from the international experience. The major conclusion 
of one of the international studies was as follows: 


[T]here is no magic institutional bullet for un- 
employment reduction. Different countries have 
achieved low unemployment using different 
institutional arrangements. As Stanford points 
out, both countries with unregulated (the United 
States) and regulated labor markets (the 
Netherlands) can achieve low unemployment, 
although favorable demand conditions are 
needed. In the United States, job insecurity in a 
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deregulated labor market has allowed the Federal 
Reserve Board to pursue expansionary monetary 
policy without inflation. In the Netherlands, union- 
employer wage policies permitted expansionary 
macroeconomic policies without excessive wage 
increases.*° 


Marilyn E. Manser and Garnett Picot, in a 1999 study published 
in the Review, compared the growth of self-employment in the 
United States with that in Canada.** The study found that self- 
employment accounted for the majority of net employment 
growth that took place in Canada in the 1990s, whereas it 
accounted for effectively none of the net growth in the United 
States over the same period. (U.S. job growth was concentrated 
in wage and salary jobs.) During the 1980s, the role of self- 
employment had been fairly similar in the two countries.*° 


THE STUDIES DISCUSSED IN THIS ARTICLE, written at varying 
times over the past 40 years, propose numerous explanations 
for cross-country differences in labor market outcomes. Clearly, 
the outcomes during any period are influenced by a complex 
variety of factors, including changing demographic trends, 
institutional arrangements, and government policies, not only 
those targeted directly at the labor market, but also fiscal and 
monetary policies that affect the demand for labor. Other forces 
outside the labor market, such as those associated with product 
and capital markets, also affect the labor market. Furthermore, 
unemployment by itself may not provide a complete picture of 
cross-country labor underutilization in situations where workers 
are more likely either to work shorter hours rather than be laid off 
or to escape the labor market altogether because they become 
discouraged. A comprehensive explanation that fits all countries 
and all periods has, so far, eluded researchers. Perhaps the most 
fruitful approach is one of bilateral comparisons, such as the 
studies cited comparing the United States and Japan or the 
United States and Canada. OO 
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International comparisons 


A perspective on U.S. and foreign 
compensation costs in manufacturing 


Despite the appreciation of the dollar, 
U.S. hourly compensation costs have grown more slowly 
than costs in foreign countries over the 1975-2000 period 


hourly compensation costs for manufactur- 

ing production workers in the United States 
rose above hourly compensation costs in Eu- 
rope in U.S. dollar terms. U.S. hourly compensa- 
tion costs remained well above cost levels in 
Canada, Mexico, and a group of four newly in- 
dustrializing economies (NIEs) in Asia—Hong 
Kong, Korea (the Republic of Korea), Singapore, 
and Taiwan. Costs in Japan, however, were 11 
percent higher than costs in the United States in 
2000. (See chart 1.) 

With declining barriers to world trade and the 
increasing importance of trade in many countries, 
business and labor leaders, and other analysts 
are concerned with the competitiveness of their 
countries’ exports. Labor costs are a major factor 
influencing the costs of goods produced by a 
country relative to those of its trading partners, 
and consequently its international competitive- 
ness.' Reflecting the importance of these labor 
costs, the European Commission and European 
Council, for example, have called on member 
states for moderation in both wage and nonwage 
labor costs.* Eurostat, the statistical office of 
the European Union, notes that “labour costs 
considerably influence the choices of political, 
economic and social decisionmakers, as they ac- 
count for some two-thirds of the production 
costs of goods and services. Moreover, knowl- 
edge of labour cost levels is an essential tool in 
the strategic planning of investment, production, 


[: 2000, for the first time since 1989, average 
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employment policy or wage levels in collective | 
bargaining.” 

Over the past quarter-century, hourly com- 
pensation costs in the United States have tripled, 
and costs in competitor economies have risen 
nearly four-fold in U.S. dollar terms. These costs 
reflect both comparative changes in costs in 
terms of national currencies and exchange rate 
changes. Major changes in the relative position 
of countries’ hourly compensation costs over 
this 25-year span are evident in the examination 
of three periods, illustrated in chart 1. From 1975 
to 1985, hourly compensation costs for a trade- 
weighted average of 28 foreign economies grew 
at a slower rate than in the United States. This 
was particularly true in the first half of the 1980s, 
a period that saw strengthening of the U.S. dol- 
lar and a widening gap between foreign and U.S. 
costs. Between 1985 and 1995, however, foreign | 
costs grew at a much faster rate than U:S. costs, 
with competitor costs nearly reaching U.S. lev- 
els in 1995, and costs in Europe and Japan sur- 
passing those in the United States. From 1995 to 
2000, costs in the foreign economies fell on a 
U.S. dollar basis, while U.S. costs continued to 
rise, with the result that competitor costs are now _ 
only three-quarters of the U.S. level, and Euro- | 
pean costs have fallen below the United States | 
once again. The latter two periods coincide with | 
the weakening of the dollar beginning in 1985 as 
a result of the “Plaza Accord,” and the strength- 
ening of the dollar beginning in 1995.4 These 


|Chart 1. | Hourly compensation costs in U.S. dollars for production workers in manufacturing, 1975-2000 
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exchange rate changes have an important effect on the BLS 
hourly compensation costs series because they are used to 
convert foreign costs into U.S. dollars. 

This article examines hourly compensation costs and the 
component parts of compensation in 2000, as well as histori- 
cal trends over the past 25 years for the United States and 
several foreign economies, with particular focus on the wid- 
ening gap between the U.S. and foreign costs in 1975-85, the 
faster growth of foreign costs in 1985—95, and the slowdown 
in foreign growth in 1995—2000.° The article also analyzes 
some of the underlying factors that drive changes in relative 
hourly compensation costs, including compensation costs 
on a national currency basis, the component parts of com- 
pensation, and exchange rates. Exchange rates are used to 
convert national currency levels of compensation into com- 
pensation on a U.S. dollar basis, and changes in these under- 
lying factors are reflected in changes in hourly compensa- 
tion on a U.S. dollar basis. Exchange rate movements are 
often volatile, and compensation costs on a U.S. dollar basis 
can be dramatically affected by them over short periods of 
time. Over the 25-year period studied, however, it was differ- 
ences in the rates of compensation growth on a national cur- 
rency basis that had the larger effect on the U.S. competitive 
position in many countries. 

Hourly compensation costs are discussed for six countries 
or groups: the United States, Canada, Mexico, Japan, Europe, 
and the Asian NIEs. Canada, Mexico, and Japan are the coun- 
tries with the largest shares in U.S. trade. For ease of presen- 
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tation, Europe is discussed as a region.® The Asian NIEs are 
comprised of Hong Kong, Korea, Singapore, and Taiwan. 

The BLS publishes comparative hourly compensation 
costs for production workers in manufacturing for the United 
States and 28 foreign economies.’ Hourly compensation 
costs differ significantly from the more readily available aver- 
age hourly earnings statistics published in many countries. 
Hourly compensation costs consist of pay for time worked; 
pay for time not worked (such as vacation and holiday pay); 
seasonal and irregular bonuses; pay in kind; employer ex- 
penditures for legally required social insurance programs and 
contractual and private benefit plans; and other taxes on pay- 
rolls or employment.’ Average earnings do not include all 
items of labor compensation; they are typically limited to pay 
for time worked and the omitted items frequently represent a 
large proportion of total compensation. Moreover, the por- 
tion of compensation not included in hourly earnings statis- 
tics varies widely among countries. In some countries, the 
proportion of the omitted items of compensation may make 
up as little as 20 percent of total compensation costs, while in 
others nearly 50 percent of compensation may consist of the 
omitted items. The broader measure of compensation ana- 
lyzed here therefore permits more meaningful cost compari- 
sons across countries.’ 


Compensation costs in U.S. dollars, 2000 


Hourly compensation costs in the United States reached nearly 
$20 in 2000, about $2 less than the hourly cost (when adjusted 
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to U.S. dollars) in Japan but a little more than a dollar higher 
than the trade-weighted average for Europe, and almost $4 
higher than in Canada. Hourly compensation costs in the 
four newly industrializing Asian economies were below $7. 
Mexican hourly compensation costs in U.S. dollars were well 
below those of any economy studied. (See table 1.) 

These levels of compensation costs can be broken down 
into three basic components: pay for time worked, other direct 
pay, and social insurance expenditures—contributing to an 
understanding of the sources of differences in levels of hourly 
compensation costs. 


Pay for time worked includes basic time and piece rates, plus 
overtime premiums, shift differentials, other premiums and 
bonuses paid regularly each pay period, and cost-of-living 
adjustments. 


Other direct pay includes paid leave (vacations, holidays, 
and other paid leave, except sick leave), seasonal or irregular 
bonuses and other special payments, selected social allow- 
ances, and the cost of payments in kind. 


Social insurance expenditures include employer expendi- 
tures for legally required insurance programs and contrac- 
tual and private benefit plans (retirement and disability pen- 
sions, health insurance, income guarantee insurance and sick 
leave, life and accident insurance, occupational injury and 
illness compensation, unemployment insurance, and family 
allowances). 


In this article, we refer to the combination of other direct pay 
and social insurance as additional compensation. Analysis of 
compensation structure after all adjustments (that is, the per- 
centage of compensation cost comprised of pay for time worked, 
other direct pay, and social insurance) provides insight into 
the composition of employer costs and yields information 
about which items are most responsible for differences in to- 
tal compensation cost levels and trends among countries. 

In 2000, compensation costs in Japan were higher than in 
the United States, but pay for time worked in Japan was about 


Hourly compensation costs in U.S. dollars for production workers in manufacturing, selected years 1975-2000 


90 percent of what U.S. employers paid for time worked. (See 
chart 2.) In Europe, hourly compensation costs were 93 per- 
cent of the U.S. level and well above the Canadian level (table 
1), but pay for time worked in Europe was just 77 percent of 
the U.S. level and less than pay for time worked in Canada."° 

These situations are possible because the share of addi- 
tional compensation (other direct pay and social insurance) is 
higher in Japan and Europe than in the United States. In 
Japan, other direct pay was equal to 26 percent of total com- 
pensation in 2000, a much higher percentage than in the United 
States, where other direct pay was only 7 percent of total 
compensation. (See chart 3.) As a result, when bonuses and 
leave time (vacation and holiday pay) are included, direct pay 
(pay for time worked plus other direct pay) in Japan is higher 
than in the United States. Within the BLS estimates of hourly 
compensation costs, bonuses are an especially large part of 
Japanese costs, equaling 15 percent of hourly compensation 
costs, while in the United States bonuses are less than | per- 
cent of hourly compensation costs. 

Other direct pay was also substantially more important in 
Europe than in the United States, comprising 17 percent of 
total compensation in 2000.'’ According to BLS estimates of 
components of other direct pay, bonuses in most of Europe 
were not as large as in Japan, but they were still considerably 
higher than in the United States, typically about 5—10 percent 
of total compensation. Another important component of other 
direct pay, pay for time not worked, was higher in most Euro- 
pean countries than in the United States, averaging between 
9-12 percent of total compensation in most European coun- 
tries, compared with about 6 percent in the United States. 

The other major category of compensation costs is social 
insurance. Social insurance made up a higher percentage of 
costs in Europe than in the United States, Japan, and Canada 
in 2000. (See chart 3.) The importance of social insurance 
among European countries varies considerably. Social in- 
surance cost shares in some countries, such as Belgium, 
France, Italy, and Sweden were near or above 30 percent. In 
other European countries, however, including Denmark, Ire- 
land, and the United Kingdom, social insurance cost shares 
were much lower than in the United States. In the Asian 
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NIEs, social insurance cost shares were only 14.5 percent, 
but they have been rising as a percentage of total compensa- 
tion costs over the last 25 years. Mexico’s share of social 
insurance costs in hourly compensation was the lowest of 
the countries compared. 

The analysis of compensation structure illustrates the im- 
portance of looking at additional compensation costs. Using 
only pay for time worked data as a means for comparison 
would result in an inaccurate assessment of differences in 
employer costs among countries. As noted above, costs for 
pay for time worked are higher in the United States than in 
Japan or Europe, but once items of additional compensation 
are included, total compensation in Japan and several Euro- 
pean countries is significantly higher than the United States. 


Compensation costs in U.S. dollars, 1975-2000 


Growth over three periods. Between 1975 and 2000, hourly 
compensation costs in the United States rose at an average 
annual rate of 4.7 percent. This growth was considerably slower 
than Japan’s rate of 8.3 percent and the 11.1-percent growth 
rate of the Asian NIEs over the 25-year period. Europe’s growth 
rate was more moderate but still rose at a rate higher than the 
United States. Only in Canada and Mexico did rates grow at a 
slower pace than in the United States. (See table 2.) 

Compensation costs in the United States grew at about the 
same rate as in Japan between 1975 and 1985, before slowing 
considerably for the next 15 years. Only the Asian NIEs exhib- 
ited significantly faster growth in compensation costs than 
did the United States over the 1975-85 period. During 1985— 
95, costs in U.S. dollars in all the foreign economies except 
Mexico grew at a rate significantly higher than in the United 
States. Then, in 1995-2000, costs either declined or grew at 
much slower rates than in the United States, again with Mexico 
as the exception. 

The years between 1985 and 2000 contained dramatic ex- 
amples of growth and decline in compensation costs. Growth 
rates in Europe, Japan, and the Asian NIEs were in the double 
digits for the 1985-95 period, much higher than the U.S. rate 
of 2.8 percent. In 1995, however, things changed drastically. 


Growth in hourly compensation costs for production 
workers in manufacturing, U.S. dollars 1975-2000 


{Average annual percent change] 
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Costs in Europe and Japan actually fell during the 1995-2000 
period. The Asian NIEs maintained a positive growth rate 
during these last 5 years, but hourly compensation cost growth 
slowed to well below that of the United States. 

As in Europe, Japan, and the Asian NIEs, Canadian cost 
growth also decelerated sharply after 1995, but it is notewor- 
thy that trends in Canada did not follow the same pattern as 
these other economies. Canadian costs accelerated quickly in 
the latter half of the 1980s, but did not grow at all from 1990 
onward. 

The pattern in Mexico was reversed from that of the other 
foreign economies. Mexican compensation costs grew at the 
slowest rate during 1975-85, and Mexico was the only 
economy in which hourly compensation fell between 1985 
and 1995. However, Mexican costs grew at the fastest rate by 
far over the final 5 years of the comparison period. 


Changes in relative position. The differences in growth rates 
of the United States and foreign economies result in changes 
in the relative position of a country’s hourly compensation 
costs in U.S. dollars over time. Chart 4 shows the position of 
each foreign economy over time relative to the United States. 
The U.S. level is set to 100 in all years, and each foreign 
economy’s level is expressed as a percentage of the U.S. level 
in any given year. 

Among the foreign economies, Canadian costs, at 94 per- 
cent of the U.S. level, were closest to the United States in 
1975. Japanese costs were slightly less than half of U.S. costs, 
while Mexican costs were about a quarter of the United States. 
Costs in the Asian NIEs were only 8 percent of the U.S. level, 
averaging a mere 52 cents per hour. 

By 1985, U.S. hourly compensation costs per hour had 
risen to $13.01, the highest compensation costs of all coun- 
tries studied. Canada was still the country closest to the 
United States, but relative costs were now only 84 percent of 
the U.S. level. After rising to the same level as the United 
States in 1980, European costs declined 5 consecutive years 
relative to the United States, and Japanese costs remained at 
about one-half the U.S. level. Relative to the United States, 
Mexican costs were sharply lower, and costs in the Asian 
NIEs higher, with the result that costs in both these competi- 
tors were about 12 percent of the U.S. level in 1985. 

The years between 1985 and 1995 illustrate dramatic 
changes in hourly compensation costs for the U.S. competi- 
tors. After rising above U.S. costs for the first time in 1992, 
Japanese costs peaked in 1995, 39 percent higher than the 
United States. Similarly, costs in Europe increased to a level 
in 1995 a little below Japan but significantly higher than the 
United States. 

With costs rising even faster than in Japan or Europe, the 
Asian NIEs continued to close the gap with the United States 
between 1985 and 1995. After several years in the early 1990s 
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when costs were higher in Canada than in the United States, 
Canadian costs were once again lower than the United States 
by 1995. Mexican costs had been steadily increasing relative 
to the United States since 1986, but in 1995 Mexican costs 
were back down to 9 percent of the US. level. 

Costs in Europe relative to the United States declined ev- 
ery year during the 1995-2000 period, and by 2000 were below 
the U.S. level. Japanese costs, which had been about $7 
higher than the United States in 1995, fell 3 consecutive years 
to a level below the United States in 1998. Following rapid 
growth in costs in 1999 and 2000, however, Japan once again 
became the economy with the highest compensation costs. 

Costs in the Asian NIEs dropped 12.6 percent in 1998, and 
these countries still had a lower cost level relative to the 
United States in 2000 than in 1995. Although costs in Mexico 
rose from 1995 to 2000, Mexico continued to have very low 
costs in 2000, only about one-third the level of the Asian 
NIEs, the competitor with the next lowest costs. Canadian 
costs remained essentially flat after 1995, and, with U.S. costs 
continuing to rise, were only 81 percent of the U.S. level in 
2000. 


Compensation in national currency 
and exchange rates 


Changes over time in compensation costs denominated in 
U.S. dollars reflect the underlying national wage and benefit 


trends measured in national currencies, as well as frequent 
and sometimes sharp changes in currency exchange rates. 
Between 1975 and 2000, both of these factors played an im- 
portant part in determining relative trends in compensation 
costs on a U.S. dollar basis. In this section, trends in both 
national currency compensation costs and exchange rates are 
analyzed. 

Exchange rate changes play a key role in the competitive 
position of the United States. After that position deteriorated 
somewhat between 1975 and 1985 due to the strength of the 
U.S. dollar, a weakening dollar in 1985—95 helped improve the 
U.S. competitive situation. The revival of a strong U.S. dollar 
in the last 5 years of the 1990s corresponded with a decline in 
U.S. competitiveness as reflected in hourly compensation 
costs denominated in U.S. dollars. 

While volatile fluctuations in exchange rates often over- 
shadow trends in compensation costs in national currency 
over short time periods, differences in the compensation cost 
trends in the United States and foreign countries have a sig- 
nificant impact on competitiveness over longer time periods. 
Throughout those 25 years between 1975 and 2000, hourly 
compensation costs denominated in national currencies grew 
faster in most of the competitors than in the United States, 
contributing to an improvement in the U.S. competitive stand- 
ing. (See table 3.) 

Chart 5 illustrates the combination of the growth in hourly 
compensation costs in national currency and growth in ex- 
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Table 3. Hourly compensation costs in U.S. dollars for 
roduction workers in manufacturing, average 


p 
annual percent changes, 1975-2000 
[Average annual percent change] 
Country or area 1975-2000 |1975-1985 | 1985-1995 | 1995-2000 

U.S 

U.S. dollar basis ......... 4.7 7.4 2.8 2.9 

National currency ....... 4.7 7.4 2.8 2.9 

Exchange rate™........... = = = = 
Canada 

U.S. dollar basis ......... 4.1 6.3 3.9 A 

National currency ....... Seif 9.5 4.0 1.7 

Exchange rate’ ........... —1.5 -2.9 -.1 -1.6 
Mexico 

U.S. dollar basis ......... eal 8 -.5 10.3 

National currency ....... 33.2 36.7 35.2 19.2 

Exchange rate’ ........... -23.3 -26.1 —27.5 7.5 
Japan 

U.S. dollar basis ......... 8.3 7.8 14.2 -1.6 

National currency ....... 4.0 ois) 4.0 1:2 

Exchange rate’ ........... 41 2.2 9.8 —2.7 
Europe 

U.S. dollar basis ......... 5.4 4.8 10.4 -2.8 

National currency ....... 6.8 10.5 5.1 3.1 

Exchange rate’ ........... -1.3 5.1 5.0 —5.7 
Asian NIES 

U.S. dollar basis ......... 11.1 12.8 14.8 1.2 

National currency ....... 11.9 15.5 11.8 5.5 

Exchange rate’ ........... =a 2.3 Pde 4.0 
All 28 competitors 

U.S. dollar basis ......... 6.2 6.5 9.1 .0 

National currency ....... SIL 13.6 8.6 4.3 

Exchange rate’ ........... =2.6 —5.2 Vet —4.0 
' Value of foreign currency relative to the U.S. dollar. 


change rates (the value of the foreign currencies). When 
both bars have values greater than zero, both the increase in 
hourly compensation in national currency and the changes in 
exchange rates are contributing to increase hourly compensa- 
tion costs on a U.S. dollar basis. When the exchange rate bar 
is negative (for example, Europe in 1975-85), the change in the 
exchange rate offsets the increase in national currency hourly 
compensation, indicating that the change in hourly compen- 
sation on a U.S. dollar basis is somewhat less than the in- 
crease on a national currency basis. 

Measured in national currency, hourly compensation costs 
grew fastest in the 1975-85 period for the United States and 
each of the foreign economies. Between 1985 and 1995, growth 
was still strong, but since 1995 growth has slowed consider- 
ably in all the competitors while growing at about the same 
rate in the United States. As an indication of the slowing of 
growth on a national currency basis, the slowest rate of growth 
during the 1975-85 period—S.5 percent in Japan—matched 
the second fastest growth rate in 1995-2000. 

While hourly compensation costs in the United States also 
grew faster during the 1975-85 period than in later periods, 
they were never as high as the growth rates of costs in na- 
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tional currency in several foreign economies. Cost growth 
decelerated faster and earlier in the United States than in the 
other economies; between 1985 and 1995 costs in all competi- 
tors grew at rates faster than the United States. Between 1995 
and 2000, however, U.S. growth rates remained the same while 
compensation costs on a national currency basis continued 
to moderate in the competitor countries. As a result, only 
Mexico and the Asian NIEs had significantly higher growth 
rates than the United States during this period. 

The growth rates in national currency, as well as changes 
in the exchange rates of foreign currencies relative to the U.S., 
had a major impact on the competitive positions of the United 
States and the competitors. The severity and timing of the 
impact followed a different pattern in each competitor. 

In Europe, the trade-weighted growth of hourly compen- 
sation costs measured in national currency was about 2 per- 
centage points higher than growth in the United States over 
the entire 25-year period. However, the slowdown in growth 
of European costs over that time was much steeper than the 
decline in the growth rate of U.S. costs. Between the 1975-85 
and 1995-2000 periods, European cost growth rates fell about 
7-1/2 percentage points, compared with a 4-1/2 percentage 
point drop in U.S. growth during the same period. The years 
1999 and 2000 are particularly significant in that the growth 
rate of hourly compensation costs in national currency was 
lower in Europe than in the United States for the first time 
since this series began in 1975. 

Additional compensation (other direct pay and social in- 
surance) increased at a faster rate than pay for time worked in 
Europe over the 25-year period, as reflected in the increasing 
share of total compensation costs accounted for by the addi- 
tional compensation components. The shares of both in- 
creased as a percentage of total compensation costs through 
1990, but since that time, the structure of compensation costs 
in Europe has remained relatively stable. The following shows 
other direct pay and social insurance as a percentage of total 
compensation in Europe: 


Other Social 
direct pay Insurance 
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(SO rae ear 16.5 22.2 
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After appreciating moderately against the dollar between 
1975 and 1980, the European currencies underwent two dis- 
tinct periods of change in the 1980s. (See chart 6.) The cur- 
rencies in Europe began to weaken against the dollar in 1981, 
declining at a rate of 11.7 percent per year through 1985. 
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| Chart 6. | Exchange rate growth, 1975-2000 (value of foreign currency relative to U.S. dollar) 
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Strong growth against the dollar between 1985 and 1990, how- 
ever, nearly offset the weak performance in the first half of the 
decade. The net result was that, over the entire decade of the 
1980s, exchange rates in Europe declined only slightly against 
the dollar. In addition, the higher growth rate in national cur- 
rency costs relative to the United States over the decade, 
combined with only a moderate decline in the value of the 
European currencies, drove European costs 16 percent higher 
than U.S. costs in 1990—a significant increase from 1980, when 
U.S. and European costs were at the same level. 

European exchange rates in 1995 were essentially unchanged 
from their 1990 levels. European national currency costs, how- 
ever, were growing at a rate of 1-1/2 percentage points faster 
than U.S. costs so that, by 1995, European hourly compensation 
costs in U.S. dollars were 28 percent higher than U.S. costs. 

European exchange rates reversed their course beginning 
in 1996, declining against the dollar in each year between 1996 
and 2000.'* With national currency growth rates slowing in 
Europe to about the same rate of growth as in the United 
States, the exchange rate changes brought European costs 
relative to the United States down to a level lower than the 
United States in 2000. 

In Japan, growth in national currency compensation costs 
was more moderate than in the other countries and areas con- 
sidered. Average growth during the 25-year period was 0.7 
percentage points lower than U.S. growth. Costs grew at an 
average of only 5.5 percent over the 1975—85 time period, the 
lowest of any country, including the United States. This was 
a remarkably low rate of growth considering that growth rates 
for all economies were at their peaks during that period. 

Japanese cost growth slowed in subsequent periods, and 
only the United States had a lower growth rate over the 1985-95 
period. Between 1995 and 2000, Japanese compensation costs 
grew at the lowest rate of any of the competitors. In 1999 and 
2000, Japanese costs actually declined on a national currency 
basis while costs in the other competitors continued to grow. 

The composition of Japanese compensation has under- 
gone an important change in the past 25 years. Bonuses, which 
make up a large portion of total compensation in Japan, have 
been falling as a percentage of total compensation since 1975, 
when they comprised 19.6 percent of compensation costs. 
Since that time they have fallen 4.5 percentage points. The 
following tabulation shows bonuses and social insurance as 
a percentage of total compensation in Japan: 


Bonuses Social 
Insurance 
LOW Senet eases 19.6 9.9 
OS pete ee 18.6 11.4 
OSS ie esters: L7G 12.6 
NO9OR Sree nee 18.3 13753 
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In contrast to the relative decline in bonuses in Japan, the 
share of social insurance expenditures rose steadily over the 
last quarter-century. In 1975, social insurance expenditures 
accounted for just about 10 percent of total compensation 
costs, but since that time they have grown 6 percentage 
points. Social insurance in Japan now has an importance as 
high as Canada and several European countries. 

With national currency costs growing at a moderate rate, 
it was predominantly the increase in the value of the yen 
relative to the dollar that was responsible for Japan having 
compensation costs higher than the United States in 2000. 
(See chart 6.) Japan was the only foreign economy with a 
currency that was stronger against the dollar in 2000 than in 
1975, and the only currency that appreciated in both 1975-85 
and 1985-95. 

During 1985-95, the strength of the yen pushed Japanese 
compensation costs well above costs in the Unites States. 
However, the latter part of the 1990s saw a reversal in the 
Japanese exchange rate trend, as the yen weakened for 3 con- 
secutive years. This downward trend lowered Japanese com- 
pensation costs to about the same level as U.S. costs in 1998. 
(See chart 4.) But the yen rebounded strongly in 1999 and 
2000, causing the rise of Japanese compensation costs above 
US. costs once again. 

Unlike Japan, growth in national currency compensation 
costs was the major factor that determined the trend in com- 
pensation costs for the Asian NIEs relative to the United States 
between 1975 and 1995. While costs in national currency 
were growing at double-digit rates, exchange rates were nearly 
the same in 1995 as in 1975. Thus, the sharp increase in com- 
pensation costs on a U.S. dollar basis in the NIEs through 
1995 can be attributed nearly entirely to fast growth in na- 
tional currency compensation costs. 

Those national currency growth rates followed the same 
general slowing pattern in the Asian NIEs as in most of the 
other foreign economies, but the deceleration took place from 
a higher growth level. Despite compensation cost growth 
rates that fell nearly 4 percentage points from the 1975-85 
time period to the 1985—95 time period, growth still remained 
in the double digits in the latter period. Costs then fell another 
6 percentage points in the 1995-2000 period, but the rate of 
growth was still higher than any other competitor except 
Mexico. 

Two factors in particular contributed to the fast pace of 
hourly compensation cost growth in the NIEs. First, costs in 
Korea grew faster than the other NIEs throughout the 1975— 
2000 time period, growing at a rate of 17.7 percent, compared 
to a trade-weighted average of 9.7 percent for the other three 
NIEs. Second, social insurance costs as a percentage of com- 
pensation costs have been increasing in the NIEs. After fall- 
ing to a low of 7.8 percent of compensation costs in 1987, 
social insurance costs rose fairly consistently throughout 
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the 1990s, and by 2000 made up 14.5 percent of compensa- 
tion costs.!> The following shows social insurance as a per- 
centage of total compensation for Asian NIEs: 
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While exchange rate changes played a secondary role 
during most of the period studied, the Asian currency cri- 
sis in 1997-98 was a turning point in exchange rate trends 
in the NIEs. With the exception of Hong Kong, where the 
currency is pegged to the U.S. dollar, the value of NIEs 
currencies fell 25.7 percent during the crisis. Combined 
with slower cost growth on a national currency basis, 
costs in these countries dropped in 1997 and 1998, when 
measured in U.S. dollars. (See chart 1.) In 1999 and 2000, 
these costs recovered somewhat, but failed to reach their 
pre-crisis levels. 

Exchange rates played an important role in the competi- 
tive position of Canada. The Canadian dollar steadily de- 
preciated from 1975 to 2000 and, compared with the other 
competitors, fluctuations in the Canadian currency were 
modest. On a national currency basis, social insurance in 
Canada assumed a rising importance over the 25-year pe- 
riod, rising to 16.4 percent of total compensation costs in 
2000, up from 8.9 percent in 1975. Altogether, Canadian 
national currency costs grew at a rate | percentage point 
higher than the United States between 1975 and 2000, but 
the cumulative effect of the declining Canadian dollar more 
than offset the faster growth. As a result, Canadian com- 
pensation costs went to only 81 percent of the U.S. level 
in 2000, down from 94 percent of the U.S. level in 1975. 
(See table 1). 

In Mexico, national currency growth rates were sub- 
stantially higher than for the other competitors through- 
out the period studied, growing at more than 30 percent 
per year between 1975 and 2000. However, the Mexican 
peso was hard hit by adverse economic shocks that led to 
several devaluations over the past quarter-century. In 
1982, the peso was devalued coinciding with a debt crisis 
that followed a severe recession and liquidity crisis. In 
1986, the peso was further devalued in response to the 
steep fall in the price of oil, Mexico’s main source of export 
revenue. The latest major devaluation occurred in Decem- 
ber 1994, when the peso was permitted to float vis-a-vis 
the dollar.'* These events severely impacted the Mexican 
currency to the point where it was the weakest of any of 
the competitors. 
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Chart 7 illustrates the effect of these devaluations on the 
value of the peso and Mexican hourly compensation costs. 


Each of the three major devaluations resulted in a drop of 


more than 40 percent in the value of the peso. As a result, 
Mexican compensation costs as a percent of the U.S. level 


(lower panel of chart 7) fell sharply in response to each of | 


these events. The impact of these events on Mexican com- 


pensation is overwhelming; since 1980 Mexican costs rela- 


tive to the United States have fallen only during the immedi- 


ate aftermath of the devaluations—2 years (1982 and 1986) in | 
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that followed devaluation years. Otherwise, Mexican costs | 


have held steady or increased in the other 16 years. Never- 
theless, hourly compensation costs in Mexico have fallen to 
only 12 percent of the U.S. level in 2000 from a high of 26 
percent. 

It is notable that hourly compensation cost growth on a 
national currency basis increased sharply with the first two 
major devaluations in 1982 and 1986, while the value of the 
peso continued to fall at a fairly high rate in the years directly 
following the devaluations. By contrast, during the last de- 
valuation in 1995, the growth rate of national currency com- 
pensation costs increased only moderately, but the weakness 
in the peso abated much more quickly than following previ- 
ous devaluations—and compensation costs on a U.S. dollar 
basis had returned to positive growth by the following year. 


Conclusion 


Over the past 25 years, the U.S. competitive position with 
regard to hourly compensation costs has improved rela- 
tive to competitors, particularly Japan and Europe, despite 
some deterioration over the final 5 years of the 20th cen- 
tury. Future trends in this area will undoubtedly be closely 
watched as governments, manufacturers, and worker bar- 
gaining associations examine proposals regarding wages, 
additional compensation costs, worker pension plans, and 
work time. 

These trends in hourly compensation costs in U.S. dol- 
lar terms are often heavily influenced in the short-term by 
exchange rate movements, but it is important to note that 
over the past 25 years it was the difference in national 
currency cost growth rates between the United States and 
competitors—particularly Europe and the Asian NIEs— 


that most affected the competitive position of the United | 


States. For many years, growth in hourly compensation 
costs in the United States was lower, on a national cur- 
rency basis, than most of the competitors, contributing to 
the improvement of the U.S. competitive position. This 
trend recently changed, and national currency hourly com- 
pensation is now growing at slower rates in many of the 
competitors than in the United States. 


| Chart 7. | Changes in compensation and value of the peso in Mexico, and Mexican compensation 


costs relative to the U.S. dollar, 1975-2000 
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Notes 


' See, for example, “Manufacturing costs, productivity, and competi- 
tiveness, 1979-93,” by Edwin R. Dean and Mark K. Sherwood, Monthly 
Labor Review, October 1994, pp. 3-16, for a discussion of input costs, 
product prices and competitiveness. The offsetting impact on product 
prices due to productivity gains is discussed in “Labor Productivity in 
U.S. and Foreign Manufacturing—a Half Century of Comparisons” on 
Daesxe 


2 “Tabor costs—annual update 2001,” European Industrial Relations 
Observatory On-Line. 


3 “EU labour costs 1999,” Statistics in focus, Population and social 
conditions, Theme 3, 3/2001. 


‘ The Ministers of Finance and Central Bank Governors of five coun- 
tries (France, Germany, Japan, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States) met on September 22, 1985, at the Plaza Hotel in New York, in 
order to review economic developments and policies in their countries. 
The results of their meeting were summarized in an agreement, known 
as the “Plaza Accord.” In particular, they noted that the “appreciation 
of the U.S. dollar” was among the factors that have “contributed to 
large, potentially destabilizing external imbalances among major indus- 
trial countries” and that an “appreciation of the main nondollar cur- 
rencies against the dollar is desirable. They stand ready to cooperate 
more closely to encourage this when to do so would be helpful.” For 
further information, see the University of Toronto Library and the G8 
Research Group at the University of Toronto on the Internet at http:/ 
/www.library.utoronto.ca/g7/finance/fm850922.htm 


* The purpose of this article is to decompose the rather distinct speed- 
ups and slowdowns in hourly compensation growth rates for the 28 
competitors as illustrated in chart 1. There was no attempt to select 
time periods to eliminate possible cyclical factors. 


° Europe includes the 15 countries of the European Union, Norway, and 
Switzerland. For the purposes of constructing a time series for hourly 
compensation for Europe, data for Germany included in the trade- 
weighted averages for Europe relate to the former West Germany only. 
Data for Germany are available only from 1993-2000; no data are 
available for 1975-92. Approximately 90 percent of manufacturing 
employment for Germany is in the former West Germany, and the level 
of hourly compensation in Germany is approximately 4 percent lower 
than in the former West Germany. Using data for Germany rather than 
data for the former West Germany would lower the level of European 
compensation costs by approximately 1 percent. 


’ China is not included because the data needed to construct hourly 
compensation cost estimates for production workers are not available. 
Available earnings data are monthly earnings on an all-employee basis; 
earnings data and hours worked for production workers in manufactur- 
ing are not available. In addition, comprehensive surveys on compo- 
nents of compensation not included in earnings are not available. 


* The international comparisons of compensation costs do not indicate 
relative living standards of workers or the purchasing power of their 


APPENDIX: About the data 


income. Prices of goods and services vary greatly among countries, and — 


total compensation costs include not only payments made directly to 
workers, but also employer payments to funds for the benefit of work- 


ers. Many of these payments to funds may benefit the workers only 
indirectly (as is the case with employer payments for unemployment _ 


insurance) or at some point in the future (for example, payments to 
retirement funds). See the technical appendix on p. xx. 


° The hourly compensation cost measures used in this article differ 


from the hourly compensation data in “Comparing 50 years of labor 
productivity in U.S. and foreign manufacturing” on p. 51 of this issue. 
Hourly compensation data in that article are calculated from national 


accounts aggregate employee compensation data and estimates of © 
labor input. In addition, the hourly compensation data used in that 


article relate to all employees or all employed persons. Only indexes 
of hourly compensation are calculated; no level data are available. 
Data in the current article are computed using establishment survey 


data on average earnings and supplementary labor cost data from | 


periodic labor cost surveys and other data sources. These data relate 


to production and related workers only. See the appendix on p. 63 of | 


this issue. 


'© Separate data for pay for time worked are not available for Mexico | 


and the Asian NIEs. 


' Although the trade-weighted average of other direct pay as a percent- 
age of total compensation in Europe is 17 percent, the percentage of 


other direct pay ranges from just under 10 percent in Ireland to 20 | 


percent or more in Austria, Belgium, and Italy. More information 
about compensation cost structure in individual European countries can 


be found in the Supplementary Tables for BLS News Release “Interna- | 


tional Comparisons of Hourly Compensation Costs for Production 
Workers in Manufacturing,” available on the Internet at http:// 
www.bls.gov/fls 

2 On January 1, 1999, 11 European countries joined the European 
Monetary Union (EMU): Austria, Belgium, Finland, France, Germany, 
Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Portugal, and Spain. At 
the same time, currencies of EMU members were established at fixed 
conversion rates to the euro, the official currency of the EMU. Ex- 
change rates between the national currencies of EMU countries and the 
U.S. dollar are no longer reported; only the exchange rate between the 
euro and the U.S. dollar is available. 


'S The large drop in social insurance in 1987 was primarily the result of 
a reduction of the rate of employer contributions to the Central Provi- 
dent Fund (a social security fund) in Singapore. The rate of employer 


contribution was cut from 25 percent of monthly earnings to 10 per- |f 


cent of monthly earnings effective April 1, 1986. 
'* The exchange rates used in this article are annual averages of daily 


rates for the entire year. Because this devaluation occurred near the end |f 


of 1994, its impact on the annual average of that year was minimized. 


The full impact of the devaluation is evident in the annual average for | | 


1995, the first full year following the devaluation. 


The data in this article are hourly compensation costs for production 
workers in manufacturing. The total compensation measures are 
prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in order to assess interna- 
tional differences in employer labor costs. Comparisons based on 
the more readily available average earnings statistics published by 
many countries can be very misleading. National definitions of aver- 
age earnings differ considerably; average earnings do not include all 
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items of labor compensation; and the omitted items of compensation | | 


frequently represent a large proportion of total compensation. 


The compensation measures are computed in national currency | 


units and are converted into U.S. dollars at prevailing commercial 


market currency exchange rates. The foreign currency exchange rates 
used in the calculations are the average daily exchange rates for the | 
reference period. They are appropriate measures for comparing } 


levels of employer labor costs. They do not indicate relative living 
standards of workers or the purchasing power of their income. Prices 
of goods and services vary greatly among countries, and commercial 
market exchange rates are not reliable indicators of relative differ- 
ences in prices. 


Definitions 


Hourly compensation costs include (1) hourly direct pay and (2) 
employer social insurance expenditures and other labor taxes. Hourly 
direct pay includes all payments made directly to the worker, before 
payroll deductions of any kind, consisting of (a) pay for time worked 
(basic time and piece rates plus overtime premiums, shift differen- 
tials, other premiums and bonuses paid regularly each pay period, 
and cost-of-living adjustments); and (b) other direct pay (pay for 
time not worked—vacations, holidays, and other leave, except sick 
leave—seasonal or irregular bonuses and other special payments, 
selected social allowances, and the cost of payments in kind). Social 
insurance expenditures and other labor taxes include (c) employer 
expenditures for legally required insurance programs and contractual 
and private benefit plans (retirement and disability pensions, health 
insurance, income guarantee insurance and sick leave, life and acci- 
dent insurance, occupational injury and illness compensation, unem- 
ployment insurance, and family allowances); and, for some coun- 
tries, (d) other labor taxes (other taxes on payrolls or employment— 
or reductions to reflect subsidies—even if they do not finance pro- 
grams that directly benefit workers, because such taxes are regarded 
as labor costs). For consistency, compensation is measured on an 
hours-worked basis for every country. 

The BLS definition of hourly compensation costs is not the same 
as the International Labour Office (ILO) definition of total labor costs. 
Hourly compensation costs do not include all items of labor costs. 
The costs of recruitment, employee training, and plant facilities and 
service—such as cafeterias and medical clinics—are not included 
because data are not available for most countries. The labor costs 
not included account for no more than 4 percent of total labor costs 
in any country for which the data are available. 

Production workers generally include those employees who are 
engaged in fabricating, assembly, and related activities; material han- 
dling, warehousing, and shipping; maintenance and repair; janitorial 
and guard services; auxiliary production (for example, powerplants); 
and other services closely related to the above activities. Working 
supervisors are generally included; apprentices and other trainees 
are generally excluded. 


Methods 


Total compensation is computed by adjusting each country’s aver- 
age earnings series for items of direct pay not included in earnings 
and for employer expenditures for legally required insurance, con- 
tractual and private benefit plans, and other labor taxes. For the 
United States and other countries that measure earnings on an hours- 
paid basis, the figures are also adjusted in order to approximate 
compensation per hour worked. 

Earnings statistics are obtained from surveys of employment, 
hours, and earnings or from surveys or censuses of manufactures. 

Adjustment factors are obtained from periodic labor cost sur- 
veys and interpolated or projected to nonsurvey years on the basis 
of other information for most countries. The information used in- 


cludes annual tabulations of employer social security contribution 
rates provided by the International Studies Staff of the U.S. Social 
Security Administration, information on contractual and legislated 
fringe benefit changes from ILO and national labor bulletins, and sta- 
tistical series on indirect labor costs. For other countries, adjust- 
ment factors are obtained from surveys or censuses of manufactures 
or from reports on fringe-benefit systems and social security. For 
the United States, the adjustment factors are special calculations for 
international comparisons based on data from several surveys. 

The statistics are also adjusted, where necessary, to account for 
major differences in worker coverage; differences in industrial classi- 
fication systems; and changes over time in survey coverage, sample 
benchmarks, or frequency of surveys. Nevertheless, some differ- 
ences in industrial coverage remain and—with the exception of the 
United States, Canada, and several other countries—the data exclude 
very small establishments (less than 5 employees in Japan and less 
than 10 employees in most European and some other countries). 
For the United States, the methods used, as well as the results, differ 
somewhat from those for other BLS series on U.S. compensation 
costs. 

Hourly compensation costs are converted to U.S. dollars using 
the average daily exchange rate for the reference period. The ex- 
change rates used are prevailing commercial market exchange rates as 
published by either the U.S. Federal Reserve Board or the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. 

For further details on survey sources and on special estimation 
procedures for some countries because of incomplete data, see Inter- 
national Comparisons of Hourly Compensation Costs for Produc- 
tion Workers in Manufacturing, 1995 (Report 909, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, September 1996). 


Trade-weighted measures 


The trade weights used to compute the average compensation cost 
measures for selected economic groups are relative importances de- 
rived from the sum of U.S. imports of manufactured products for 
consumption (customs value) and U.S. exports of domestic manu- 
factured products (free along side {f.a.s.} value) in 1992 for each 
country or area and each economic group. The tabulation shows the 
share of total U.S. imports and exports of manufactured products in 
1992: 


Country or area 1992 Country or area 1992 


trade trade 
share share 
@anadareriee..ccr. 192 Greccenm eee ee 1 
IMGXICOl etree 7.6 ne larid eaves rere : 
Mtl Was acer ote 23 
Australias .ss.esese 1.4 Luxembourg .......... all 
Hong Kong sar!... 2.0 Netherlands........... 1.9 
Istaelee et ee 8 INORWOY cnet 3 
apa erecesccc scenes 15.8 
POntU Cal eereees eens 2) 
IOTea es ee: 3.4 Spain cner.tessc 8 
New Zealand........ 3 SWedellueser senor 8 
SIN LAD OLS ueerease ee 2.4 Switzerland ........... 1.0 
STAN accesses: Ail United Kingdom... 4.4 
TEIN ENO cagencnecereens 4.4 
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Country or area 1992 Economic group 1992 
trade trade 
share share 

A Sthidineee ese S 28 foreign 

BGlOtUmieeeee fe economies ...... 80.8 
Denmark .......... 3 CECH 445.402 ae 
Einland sees ED FUTOPC eer eeeseeeses 23.4 
Francee re seens Sy European Union.. 22.1 
Genmany ee 5.4 Asian NIES........-+. 1 


The trade data used to compute the weights are U.S. Bureau of 
the Census statistics of U.S. imports and exports converted to an 
industrial classification basis from data initially collected under the 
Harmonized Tariff Schedule commodity classification system. 

The Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD) grouping above includes the countries in this data set that 
belong to the OECD: Canada, Mexico, Australia, Japan, Korea, New 
Zealand, and all European countries. Europe as defined for this data 
set consists of Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Finland, France, Ger- 
many, Greece, Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, and the United Kingdom. The 
group labeled “Asian NIEs” consists of the four newly industrializ- 
ing economies of Hong Kong SAR, Korea, Singapore, and Taiwan. 

The trade weighted measures relate to all the countries or areas 
covered in the series. Trade-weighted data for Germany relate to the 
former West Germany. Estimates are computed for missing country 
data using the average trend in other economies to estimate the miss- 
ing data. 

The trade-weighted average rates of change are computed as the 
trade-weighted arithmetic average of the rates of change for the indi- 
vidual countries or areas; the trade-weighted average hourly com- 
pensation costs in U.S. dollars are computed as the trade-weighted 
arithmetic average of cost levels for the individual countries or areas. 
Rates of change derived from the trade-weighted average hourly com- 
pensation cost levels need not be the same as the trade-weighted 
average rates of change. 


Data limitations 


Because compensation is partly estimated, the statistics should not 
be considered as precise measures of comparative compensation 
costs. In addition, the figures are subject to revision as the results of 
new labor cost surveys or other data used to estiniate compensation 
costs become available. 

The comparative level figures in this article are averages for all 
manufacturing industries and are not necessarily representative of all 
component industries. In the United States and some other coun- 
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tries, such as Japan, differentials in hourly compensation cost levels 
by industry are quite wide. In contrast, other countries, such as 
Sweden, have narrow differentials. 


Labor costs versus labor income 


The hourly compensation figures in U.S. dollars provide compara- 
tive measures of employer labor costs; they do not provide inter- 
country comparisons of the purchasing power of worker incomes. 
Prices of goods and services vary greatly among countries, and the 
commercial market exchange rates used to compare employer labor 
costs do not reliably indicate relative differences in prices. Purchas- 
ing power parities—that is, the number of foreign currency units 
required to buy goods and services equivalent to what can be pur- | 
chased with one unit of U.S. or other base-country currency—must 
be used for meaningful international comparisons of the relative pur- | 
chasing power of worker incomes. 

Total compensation converted to U.S. dollars at purchasing 
power parities would provide one measure for comparing relative 
real levels of labor income. It should be noted, however, that total 
compensation includes employer payments to funds for the benefit 


of workers in addition to payments made directly to workers. (For | 


a few countries, the compensation measures also include taxes or 
subsidies on payrolls or employment even if they do not finance 
programs which directly benefit workers.) Payments into these 
funds provide either deferred income (for example, payments to 
retirement funds), a type of insurance (for example, payments to 
unemployment or health benefit funds), or current social benefits 
(for example, family allowances), and the relationship between em- _ 
ployer payments and current or future worker benefits is indirect. 
On the other hand, excluding these payments would understate the 
total value of income derived from work because they substitute for 
worker savings or self-insurance to cover items such as retirement 
and medical costs. 

Total compensation, because it takes account of employer pay- 
ments into funds for the benefit of workers, is a broader income 
concept than either total direct earnings or direct spendable earnings. 
An even broader concept would take account of all social benefits 
available to workers, including those financed out of general rev- 
enues as well as those financed through employment or payroll 
taxes. 


Footnotes to the Aprenpix 


' Hong Kong Special Administrative Region of China. 
2 Former West Germany. 
* Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development. 
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U.S. and Foreign Labor Productivity 


International comparisons 


Comparing 50 years of labor productivity 
in U.S. and foreign manufacturing 


Although manufacturing labor productivity increased less 

in the United States than in other G-7 countries over the last 
50 years, the growth rate has accelerated in the United States 
after 1973, while slowing down in the other countries 


ecades. Research was directed at different 
issues at different times, depending on economic 
developments. For example, after 1973, discussion 
focused on whether there was a historical slow- 
down in productivity growth in the industrialized 
countries.' Currently, an issue has focused on 
whether and how the introduction of information 
technology is affecting manufacturing pro- 
ductivity.” In addition, the progressive globalization 
of the world economy, increasing exposure of 
individual countries to international trade and 
capital movements, has heightened interest in 
productivity, particularly in comparisons among 
countries. For instance, analysts are examining the 
relations among labor costs, productivity, prices, 
and competition.’ 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics international 
comparisons program began estimating and 
comparing trends in manufacturing labor 
productivity and unit labor costs in 1973, making 
comparisons back to 1950. These accumulated 
data make it possible to now look at these trends 
from the perspective of half a century. 

Labor productivity in the U.S. manufacturing 
sector grew continuously over the last half of 
the 20" century, and this growth accelerated 
during the 1990s. This is different from most of the 
other countries in this article, for which productivity 


abor productivity in manufacturing has 
been a topic of interest throughout recent 


increases slowed over time. The growth in U.S. 
labor productivity was accompanied by relative 
stability in manufacturing employment and hours 
worked, in contrast to most other countries, where 
manufacturing employment and hours declined. 
Historically, increases in manufacturing hourly 
compensation and in unit labor costs have been 
more moderate in the United States than 
elsewhere, although, during the 1990s, other 
countries have succeeded in reducing their 
hourly compensation and unit labor cost 
increases to the U.S. rates or below. 

In this article, labor productivity is measured as 
the value of real manufacturing output produced 
per hour of labor input. Increases in labor 
productivity reflect the joint effects of many 
influences, including capital investment, advances 
in technology, and organizational efficiencies, as 
well as improved skill levels of the workforce. 

Unit labor costs are defined as the cost of 
labor input required for the production of one 
unit of output. They are computed as labor 
compensation in nominal terms divided by real 
output. Changes in unit labor costs reflect the 
net effect of changes in hourly worker 
compensation and in labor productivity. Unit 
labor costs rise when compensation per hour 
rises faster than labor productivity. Conversely, 
if labor productivity rises faster than hourly 
compensation, unit labor costs decline. 
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This article discusses the trends in U.S. manufacturing 
labor productivity and unit labor costs that have occurred 
over the half-century 1950-2000, comparing and contrasting 
these trends with those of the other G-7 countries (Canada, 
Japan, France, Germany, Italy, and the United Kingdom).* 
Developments in the manufacturing sectors of five other 
European countries, and of Korea and Taiwan, are also 
summarized. The data analyzed are from the Bis data on 
international comparisons, in which U.S. and foreign data are 
produced according to comparable concepts, definitions, and 
classifications.” 

This article first presents an overview of the entire 1950-2000 
period, showing the long-term similarities and differences 
between the manufacturing sectors in the United States and 
abroad, and contrasting developments during three subperiods: 
1950~73; 1973—90; and 1990-2000. The discussion then focuses 
on each of these three subperiods in turn, examining how 
changes in labor productivity and labor inputs combined to 
meet changing demand for output, and explains how changes in 
manufacturing unit labor costs were in turn the outcome of 
changes in labor productivity and in hourly compensation rates. 
The analysis focuses on developments in the U.S. manufacturing 
sector, contrasting them with developments in other countries. 
In addition to the three main subperiods, the study also examines 
developments over certain shorter time periods, whenever this 
contributes to a better understanding of the underlying trends. 

Sometimes, to facilitate comparisons for this analysis, the 
European members of the G-7 are treated as a unit, and referred 
to as “Europe G-4.” When numerical growth rates are given 
for “Europe G-4,” these are simple arithmetic averages of the 
respective growth rates for France, Germany, Italy, and the 
United Kingdom. 


Comparative growth varied over time 


This study uses BLS comparative time series data for 
manufacturing labor productivity and reiated measures. 
These data are available beginning with 1950 for most of the 
countries included in this study, with the most recent data 
available for 2000. 

The comparative productivity measures used in this study 
employ a “value-added” concept of manufacturing output, 
defined as the value of gross output less the value of all 
intermediate purchases of goods and services. The value- 
added data are produced by the statistical agencies of the 
countries compared, as part of their national accounts. In its 
system of official productivity measures for the United States, 
BLS employs a measure of “sectoral” output, which equals 
the value of gross output less the value of intrasector sales 
and transfers. In general, measures of “sectoral” output are 
preferred for industry productivity measurement. Value- 
added output is used in the present study because the data 
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are available and because the economies of compared 
countries differ in size and in the extent of vertical integration 
of their industries. 

Because the comparative value-added series for U.S. 
manufacturing begin in 1977, for prior years we link the 
sectoral output series for U.S. manufacturing to the value- 
added output series at 1977, to create an analytic data set for 
the 1950-2000 period. It is important to recognize that while | 
these two output series tend to have similar trends over || 
longer periods of time, their growth rates may diverge over | 
shorter time periods. This issue and other aspects of the || 
comparative productivity series and related measures are | 
described more fully in the appendix. 

To compare and contrast the changes that have taken 
place in the competitive position of the United States vis-a- 
vis the other countries, the 1950-2000 interval has been | 
divided into three periods: the period before 1973; the period | 
between 1973 and 1990; and the most recent decade, 1990— | 
2000. Local cyclical peaks in manufacturing output were | 
reached in 1973 in the United States, Germany, Japan, and the 
United Kingdom. In Canada, France, and Italy manufacturing 
output peaked the following year. In addition, 1973 was a 
cyclical peak for U.S. labor productivity in manufacturing, 
after many years of continuous productivity growth. 

The year 1973 is also a convenient benchmark because 
certain developments, which had important financial effects 
on all industrial economies, occurred during that year. One 
development was the end of the Bretton Woods system of 
controlled exchange rates and the introduction of floating 
exchange rates. Another development was the first of two 


major oil price shocks of the 1970s. The U.S. dollar jf 


appreciated strongly against most currencies after the second 
oil price shock in 1979. Then in 1985, as aresult of the “Plaza 
Accord,” the dollar began a decade of major weakness.° One 
consequence of the events of 1973 and 1979 was instability 


in the foreign exchange markets, causing sudden shifts in |] 


comparative production costs among countries. Another |] 
consequence was that the industrial economies were | 


subjected to inflationary pressures, and manufacturing |] 


productivity increases slowed in most countries. 
Five of the G-7 countries reached local peaks in | 
manufacturing output between 1989 and 1991. The U.S. | 
manufacturing output peaked in 1988, however the total _ 
economy reached a cyclical peak in 1990. In 2000, the terminal |] 
year of the comparative series, labor productivity reached its 
highest level in all G-7 countries, and output reached its 
highest level in all countries except Germany. Hours worked | | 
were at the lowest levels in Germany, France, and the United | 


Kingdom. On foreign exchange markets, several years of | 


relative stability began after 1990, following the U.S. dollar 
weakness in the second half of the 1980s. (A separate | | 
examination of the 1990s makes it possible to focus on the — 


trends that determine the current comparative position of the 
U.S. manufacturing sector.) 


Overview, 1950-2000 


During the last half of the 20th century, labor productivity in 
the manufacturing sector increased less in the United States 
than in the other G-7 countries—Canada, Japan, and Europe 
G-4 (France, Germany, Italy, and the United Kingdom). (See 
table 1; definitions of the measures presented in table 1 and 
in subsequent tables can be found in the appendix.) This 
slower overall growth in U.S. productivity is largely 
attributable to the pre-1973 period, when manufacturing 
productivity rose considerably more in the other regions than 
in the United States. (See chart 1, panel 1.) After 1973, growth 
in U.S. productivity continued and even accelerated, whereas 
productivity growth slowed in most other countries. 

The pattern across time of U.S. productivity increases differed 
from that of the other countries. The U.S. productivity growth 
rate was relatively stable over the different time periods and 
subperiods covered by this study, and reached its maximum in 
the 1990s. The remaining G-7 countries, however, experienced 
their highest rates of productivity increases during the pre- 1973 
period, followed by considerably lower rates of growth in 
subsequent years. The one exception was the United Kingdom, 
where productivity growth remained relatively stable over the 
entire 50-year period. 

All of the G-7 countries except the United States had their 
largest increases in manufacturing output during the 1950—73 
period. As was the case in other countries, U.S. output growth 
slowed after 1973, but then it grew faster after 1990, regaining 
and even surpassing its pre-1973 growth rate. In the other 
countries, the output growth rate continued to slow after 1990, 
or made only a partial recovery. (See chart 1, panel 2.) 

U.S. manufacturing employment, as well as average and 
total hours worked, remained relatively stable during the last 
half of the 20th century, compared with Japan and Europe G- 
4. (See chart 1, panels 3 and 4.) Manufacturing employment 
in the United States increased before 1973, then declined 
slowly afterwards. This resulted in a small net gain in 
employment and total hours between 1950 and 2000. As in 
the United States, employment in Europe G-4 grew before 
1973, but employment and hours fell much more steeply after 
1973. A similar pattern developed in Japan, where manu- 
facturing employment grew rapidly before 1973, but then 
stagnated and declined, falling rapidly after 1990. Canada 
was the only G-7 country to experience growth in manu- 
facturing employment during each of the three periods. 

Over the entire 1950-2000 period, U.S. manufacturing unit 
labor costs increased less than those of most other countries, 
measured in national currencies. The greatest differences, 
however, occurred in the period after 1973 and before 1990. 


(See chart 1, panel 6.) Before 1973, unit labor costs in U.S. 
manufacturing increased at an annual rate which was within 
2 percentage points of the growth rates in the other G-7 
countries. But during the following period, 1973-90, U.S. 
unit labor costs grew markedly more slowly than unit labor 
costs in most other G-7 countries. The U.S. unit labor cost 
increases during this period were particularly modest when 
compared with unit labor cost increases in the average of 
Europe G-4 countries, some of which were almost double the 
U.S. rate. After 1990, unit labor cost growth slowed in all G-7 
countries, and the difference between the U.S. increases and 
those of the other G-7 countries was, again, comparatively 
small. 

Modest hourly compensation increases were the main 
reason for the moderate growth in U.S. manufacturing unit 
labor costs.’ Over the entire 1950-2000 interval, hourly 
compensation increased in all countries and all periods 
compared, however the U.S. increases were, on the whole, 
more moderate (table 1). The U.S. average hourly com- 
pensation growth rate was markedly below the hourly 
compensation growth rates in Japan and the Europe G-4 
countries. Among the major competitor countries, some had 
lower hourly compensation growth rates than the United 
States, but only during certain subperiods. Overall, labor 
productivity was less important, and hourly compensation 
more important in limiting unit labor cost increases in U.S. 
manufacturing than they were in the other countries. 

Currency fluctuations played an important role in 
determining comparative trends in unit labor costs 
denominated in U.S. dollars during some periods, especially 
after 1973, when the Bretton Woods system of controlled 
exchange rates was replaced by floating exchange rates. The 
effect on U.S. competitiveness was positive or negative, 
depending on the period. Looking at trends in unit labor 
costs denominated in U.S. dollars over the entire 50-year 
period, one can see that the average U.S. increases were 
smaller than, or the same as, unit labor cost increases in the 
other countries (table 1). 

Comparative trends of labor productivity and unit labor 
costs from 1950 to 2000 are summarized in charts 2 and 3. In 
these charts, indexes of manufacturing output per hour and 
of dollar-denominated unit labor costs (with 1973 = 100, for 
each of Europe G-4, Japan, and Canada) are divided by the 
corresponding index for the United States. (Japanese data 
begin with 1955.) 

The slope of each line at a given year indicates the relative 
growth rates of the underlying measure. When the slope is 
rising, it means that the measure in the given country or 
region is growing faster, or declining more slowly, than the 
corresponding measure in the United States. The converse is 
indicated by a falling slope. The magnitude of the difference 
in growth rates is shown by the steepness of the slope. 
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Average annual rates of change in manufacturing labor productivity and related measures, G-7 countries, 
1950-2000 
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per year—by far its highest rates of productivity and output 
growth among the periods compared. Similarly, Canada and 
Europe G-4 experienced their highest rates of productivity 


The 1950-73 period 
Output, labor input, and labor productivity. All the G-7 


countries recorded growth in manufacturing output, labor 
productivity, and employment during the 1950-73 period. (See 
table 1.) This was a period in which major productivity gains 
were accompanied by output gains rather than reductions in 
labor input. Indeed, all countries experienced employment 
growth, and only the United Kingdom recorded a decline in 
hours worked. 

Between 1950 and 1973, manufacturing labor productivity 
and output increased less in the United States than in Canada, 
Japan, and the average of Europe G-4. In fact, the United 
States was the only country that did not have its highest 
output growth rates during the pre-1973 years. Japan 
achieved growth in manufacturing productivity that averaged 
10.0 percent per year and posted output gains of 13.8 percent 
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and output growth during this period. 

During 1950-73, total manufacturing hours worked 
increased in all the G-7 countries except the United Kingdom, 
as a direct result of increased employment, because average 
hours declined everywhere. The increases in manufacturing 
employment ranged from a high of 4.0 percent per year in 
Japan to a low of 0.2 percent per year in the United Kingdom. 
Most countries also experienced their fastest declines in 
average hours worked during this period, but average hours 
worked in U.S. manufacturing declined less than elsewhere. 
Employment in the United States and in Europe G-4 grew at 
the same rate before 1973. However, this employment growth 
was offset by bigger declines in average hours worked in 
Europe G-4, so that total hours worked in Europe G-4 
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(59a | Continued—Productivity, unit labor costs, and 
related measures in manufacturing, G-7 
countries, 1950-2000 
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increased less than those in the United States. In Canada and 
Japan, however, total hours worked increased more, despite 
declines in average hours, because manufacturing em- 
ployment grew more in these two countries than it did in the 
United States. In Japan, for example, total hours grew at a 
rate 3.5 percent per year, due to employment growth of 4 
percent per year, which swamped a decline in average hours 
of 0.4 percent per year. 


Hourly compensation and unit labor costs. Before 1973, 
the average rate of unit labor cost growth in the United States 
was 2.6 percent per year, which was below the growth rates 
of most of the other G-7 countries, expressed in their national 
currencies. (See table 1.) Only Canada, Japan, and Germany 
had unit labor cost increases similar to or lower than the rate 
for the United States. However, the factors which resulted in 
these relatively moderate unit labor cost increases differed 
among these four countries. Modest hourly compensation 
increases were the main reason for the moderate growth in 
U.S. unit labor costs during this period. Before 1973, the 
hourly compensation increase in U.S. manufacturing was the 
lowest among the G-7 countries, at 5.3 percent per year. Only 
Canada experienced hourly compensation increases roughly 
close to the United States, whereas hourly compensation in 
the European countries and in Japan grew much more. In 
Japan and Germany, high hourly compensation growth rates 
were offset by high productivity growth rates. Both hourly 
compensation and productivity growth rates in these two 
countries were considerably higher than the rates in the 
United States. For example, Japan’s hourly compensation 
growth before 1973 was more than twice the U.S. rate, but its 
productivity gains were almost four times those of the United 
States. Unit labor costs increased more in the other European 
countries, because those countries were unable to match 
rising hourly compensation with adequate productivity gains. 
Comparing unit labor cost trends during this period in 
U.S. dollars, the United States was able to improve its 
competitive position against all countries except Canada. 
Athough Japan’s and Germany’s unit labor cost increases 
(denominated in their national currencies) were similar to or 
lower than the U.S. increases, their strong currency 
appreciation raised their unit labor costs denominated in U.S. 
dollars considerably, weakening their competitive positions. 
Exchange rate movements had only a minor impact on the 
unit labor costs of the other countries during this period. 


The 1973-90 period 


Output, labor input, and labor productivity. The period 
following 1973 was characterized by inflationary pressures, 
including large increases in hourly compensation in 
manufacturing, and by a slowdown in manufacturing output. 
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Also during this period, manufacturing employment and hours 
worked stopped growing and then declined in all regions. 

After 1973, U.S. manufacturing productivity continued to 
increase at roughly the same rate as in the earlier period, as 
was the case in the United Kingdom. In comparison, the rate 
of productivity growth fell noticeably in the other G-7 
countries during this period.* Labor productivity grew by 2.8 
percent per year on average in the United States over the 
entire 1973-90 period, which was still below the cor- 
responding growth rates in Japan and Europe G-4 (table 1). 
The German and Japanese productivity increases of the 
1973-90 period were less than half of their pre-1973 average 
annual growth rates. 

Manufacturing output growth slowed in each of the 
regions compared, during the 1973-90 period. (See chart 1, 
panel 2.) The U.S. output growth rate slowed by more than 1 
percentage point, but Japan and Europe G-4 experienced 
pronounced slowdowns in output growth after 1973. In 
Japan, the manufacturing output growth rate declined by 10 
percentage points and in Europe G-4 the output growth rate 
fell by almost 5 percentage points. Among the Europe G-4 
countries, Germany experienced the sharpest slowdown in 
output growth—falling from 7.6 to 1.4 percent per year. 
Furthermore, the output growth rate in Canada slowed by 3— 
1/2 percentage points. 

The slowdown in manufacturing output among the G-7 
countries was accompanied by declines in total hours worked 
(table 1). In the United States, total hours worked in 
manufacturing fell by 0.3 percent per year during the 1973-90 
period, due to a slight fall in employment and no change in 
average hours worked. In contrast, the decline in total hours 
in Europe G-4 was due to decreases in employment and 
declines in average hours worked. The average annual rates 
of decline of employment among the Europe G-4 countries 
ranged from 0.4 percent in Italy to 2.4 percent in the United 
Kingdom. As a result, by 1990, manufacturing employment 
was 7 percent below its 1973 level in Italy, and 33 percent 
below the 1973 level in the United Kingdom. This fall in 
employment was accompanied by a steady decline in average 
hours worked, resulting in an average decline in total hours 
worked in Europe G-4 of 1.7 percent per year between 1973 
and 1990. Total hours worked also fell in Japan, even though 
Japan was the only G-7 country to experience employment 
growth during this period, because average hours worked 
decreased more than employment increased. Total hours 
worked in Canada also declined due to a fall in average hours 
worked combined with stagnating employment. 

Within the 1973-90 interval, three subperiods deserve 
special attention: 1973-79, 1979-85, and 1985-90. At the end 
of the first subperiod, 1979, the United States, Canada, France, 
and Germany, reached local cyclical peaks in manufacturing 
output. Also in that year, the Iranian revolution erupted, 
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followed by a sharp increase in the price of crude oil —126 } 
percent. After 1979, the U.S. dollar strengthened against most | 


other currencies. The second subperiod, 1979-85, ended 
with the “Plaza Accord,” which included an international 


agreement to lower the value of the U.S. dollar. As aresult, | 


most currencies strengthened against the dollar during the 
third subperiod, 1985-90. Exchange rates are a major factor 
in determining unit labor costs denominated in U.S. dollars, | 
and therefore directly affect the international competitiveness _ 
of a country’s manufactures. 

Output, hours, and productivity trends in manufacturing 
varied among the three subperiods of the 1973-90 interval. 
U.S. manufacturing output grew at approximately the same 
rate in each of three subperiods examined, ranging between 2 
percent and 3 percent per year. (See table 2.) In contrast, two 
European countries experienced a drop in output during some 
of the subperiods, reducing their overall output growth. In 
the United Kingdom, output fell during the first two sub- 
periods (1973-79, 1979-85) before rebounding during the 
third subperiod (1985-90). Output in France fell in the second 
subperiod (1979-85). 

The United States experienced moderate employment 
growth during the first subperiod (1973-79) followed by 
declines in employment during the second and third periods _ 
(1979-85, 1985-90). Japan had the opposite experience, its 
employment falling during the first subperiod followed by 
employment growth during the second and third subperiods 
(table 2). France and the United Kingdom experienced a drop 
in employment in all three subperiods. 


Hourly compensation and unit labor costs. During 1973— 
90, U.S. unit labor costs rose by 4.1 percent per year—faster 
by more than a third from the preceding period—due to larger 
hourly compensation increases that were not accompanied 
by faster productivity growth. (See chart 1, panel 6.) Still, the 
U.S. increase in unit labor costs was smaller than the increase 
for most G-7 countries, when measured in national currency 
units. The average annual increases in unit labor costs of the 
other G-7 countries more than doubled during this period, so 
that the U.S. increases were noticeably smaller by comparison. 
Only the two countries that had been able to reduce the rate 
of their hourly compensation increases during this time 
period—Germany and Japan—had smaller increases in 
manufacturing unit labor costs (table 1). 

In the 1973-90 period, which was marked by high inflation 
following the first and second oil crises, hourly compensation 
increases accelerated considerably in most countries. 
Nevertheless, the spurt in U.S. manufacturing hourly 
compensation increases was among the most moderate. 
Most competitors experienced greater increases in hourly 
compensation, especially Italy and the United Kingdom 
(table 1). Only two countries, Germany and Japan, were able 
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to resist this trend, and to lower their hourly compensation 
growth rates. The hourly compensation growth rate in the 
Japanese manufacturing sector declined by more than a third 
from its pre-1973 growth rate. (See chart 1, panel 5.) 

These high hourly compensation growth rates decelerated 
markedly after 1979, however. Between 1973 and 1979, 
manufacturing hourly compensation in the G-7 countries 
increased by an average of 14.5 percent per year. This rate 
first slowed to 9.7 percent per year between 1979 and 1985, 
and then to 5.6 percent per year between 1985 and 1990 (table 
2). In all three subperiods of the 1973-90 interval, U.S. 
manufacturing hourly compensation increased less than 
those of its major competitors, with the exception of Germany, 
in the1973-—85 period, and Japan, in the 1979-85 period. For 
all G-7 countries, the biggest increases in unit labor costs 
occurred between 1973 and 1979 (table 2). By the third period, 
1985-90, unit labor cost increases for most countries had 
slowed down to rates lower than those in the 1950-73 period. 

Wide currency exchange rate fluctuations between 1973 
and 1990 had a significant impact on unit labor costs 
denominated in U.S. dollars. The influence of currency 
fluctuations was especially important in the 1979-85 period, 
when the U.S. dollar appreciated strongly against most 
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currencies, temporarily improving the competitive position 
of foreign manufacturers. Changes in currency values also 
had a major impact during the 1985-90 period, when the U.S. 
dollar depreciated sharply, thus reversing the competitive 
positions. Overall, after taking currency exchange rate 
movements into account, U.S. unit labor costs increased less 
than the unit labor costs in any other country during the 
1973-90 period (table 1). 


The 1990-2000 period 


Output, labor input, and labor productivity. Manu- 
facturing labor productivity grew at a higher rate in the United 
States than in Canada, Japan, and the average of Europe G-4, 
during the 1990s (table 1). In fact, U.S. manufacturing 
productivity attained its highest growth rates during the 
1990s, increasing at an average annual rate of 4.0 percent. 
This differs from the remaining G-7 countries, in which the 
highest productivity increases occurred before 1973. After 
slowing during the 1973-90 period, labor productivity growth 
made a partial recovery in Germany and France. However, 
productivity growth continued to slow in Japan, Italy, and 
the United Kingdom. (See chart 1, panel 1.) During the decade, 
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productivity growth was dominated by output increases in 
the United States and in Canada, and by reduced hours in 
Japan and in Europe G-4. 

Manufacturing output also grew at a faster rate in the 
United States than in other regions during the 1990s. The 
U.S. output growth rate during the 1990s exceeded its pre- 
1973 growth rate. Output growth also partially recovered 
from the 1973-90 slowdown in Canada, France, and the United 
Kingdom. In contrast, output growth slowed even further 
during the 1990s in Japan, Germany, and Italy. (See chart 1, 
panel 2.) This slowdown was especially dramatic in Japan, 
where manufacturing output had achieved double-digit 
growth rates in the years before 1973, but grew at only 1 
percent per year after 1990. The rate of output increase was 
larger in Canada during the 1990s than in Japan and Europe 
G-4, even though Canadian productivity growth was lower. 
This was largely due to an increase in total hours worked in 
Canada, whereas total hours worked declined in Japan and 
Europe G-4. 

Both manufacturing employment and average hours 
worked declined in 4 of the 7 G-7 countries during the 1990s, 
with the United States, Canada, and the United Kingdom 
being the exceptions (table 1). The net result was that total 
hours worked fell in 6 of the 7 G-7 countries. Only Canada 
experienced an increase in total hours. The negligible 
reduction in total hours worked in U.S. manufacturing was 
smaller than the corresponding decline in the remaining G-7 
countries. 

This decline in manufacturing employment during the 
1990s was a continuation of the decline which began after 
1973. The United States, for example, experienced a drop in 
employment of 0.4 percent per year in the 1990s, slightly faster 
than the rate during the 1973-90 period. Japan recorded a 
decline in employment during the 1990s ofa similar magnitude 
as the average for Europe G-4. Canada was the only G-7 
country that did not experience a negative growth rate in 
employment during any of the periods (1950-73, 1973-90, 
and 1990-2000). (See chart 1, panel 4.) 

It has been widely noted that U.S. productivity growth in the 
manufacturing sector, and in the entire business sector as well, 
increased more in the latter half of the 1990s than in the earlier 
part of the decade. Therefore, for this analysis, the 1990s are 
divided into two 5-year segments. The acceleration in 
manufacturing productivity did not occur throughout the G-7 
countries, however. (See table 3.) Only Japan and France 
experienced a speed-up of productivity growth in the latter half 
of the period, and those gains fell short of the 1.3 percentage- 
point increase experienced by the United States. All of the 
countries except Italy experienced increases in output growth 
between the first and second half of the 1990s, but in all of these 
foreign countries total hours worked grew more, or fell more 
slowly, than they did in the earlier part of the period. 
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Hourly compensation and unit labor costs. Unit labor cost 
growth rates during the 1990s stand in marked contrast to the 
previous periods studied, because they were by far the 
lowest, and in some countries unit labor costs declined. This 
was due primarily to a general slowdown in hourly 
compensation increases compared with previous periods, 
although productivity increases also played a part. 

The decline in U.S. unit labor costs during this period 
followed a decline in the hourly compensation growth rate 
by almost half, and a rise in the productivity growth rate by 
more than a third from the previous period. Japan and France 
were the only other countries to also achieve a decline in unit 
labor costs (table 1). All other competitors experienced only 
a deceleration in their unit labor cost increases. Although 
they were able to restrict hourly compensation growth to low 
levels, their productivity growth rates were lower still. (See 
chart 1, panel 6.) 

In the 1990s, hourly compensation growth in all G-7 
countries was slower than that in any previous period in this 
analysis. Hourly compensation increases in U.S. manu- 
facturing grew by 3.7 percent per year, and in Japan, Canada, 
and France hourly compensation increased even less (table 
1). The other countries experienced slightly larger increases 
in hourly compensation. 

Overall, during the 1990s the U.S. dollar strengthened against 
the currencies of all the countries except Japan, especially after 
1995. In the 1990-95 period, the U.S. dollar appreciated against 
the currencies of half the countries, but after 1995, the U.S. dollar 
appreciated against the currencies of all the countries. The result 
was that unit labor costs in most countries, measured in U.S. 
dollars, declined more than unit labor costs in the United States, 
particularly after 1995 (table 3). 


Other European countries 


Comparable data are available for five non-G-7 European 
countries: Belgium, the Netherlands, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Norway. The trends in manufacturing productivity and unit 
labor costs in these countries over the 1950-2000 period were, 
on the whole, similar to the corresponding trends in the 
Europe G-4 countries. (See table 4.) The greatest differences 
were in Norway. 

Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and the Netherlands all 
achieved their highest manufacturing productivity and 
output growth rates during the pre-1973 years. However, 
employment growth was offset by declines in average hours 
to the point that total hours worked either remained stable or 
declined in all four countries. Among the Europe G-4 
countries, only the United Kingdom experienced a similar 
decline in total hours during the 1950-73 period. 

During the 1973-90 period, manufacturing productivity 
and output growth slowed in each of the non-G-7 European 


Average annual rates of chan 
selected periods, 1990-2000 
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countries. Employment, average hours, and total hours 
worked declined in each country. Productivity gains in 
Belgium, Denmark, the Netherlands, and Sweden cor- 
responded to increases in output and declines in hours 
worked. This was similar to what occurred in the Europe G-4 
countries. Norway, in contrast, achieved a gain in manu- 
facturing productivity even though output declined; hours 
worked declined at a faster rate than output. 

During the 1990s, the growth rate of manufacturing labor 
productivity in Sweden recovered to nearly its 1950—73 rate. 
However, productivity growth continued to slow in Belgium, 
the Netherlands, and Norway. Manufacturing employment 
continued to decline. Only Norway experienced an overall 
increase in employment and total hours worked during the 
1990s. As was the case with Europe G-4, hourly compensation 
increases slowed during this period, and unit labor costs went 
up negligibly or declined in all the countries except Norway. 


Korea and Taiwan 


Trends of manufacturing productivity and unit labor costs for 
Korea and Taiwan are examined for the 1985-2000 period, 
because 1985 is the first year for which comparable data are 
available for both of these economies. To follow the underlying 
trends, this analysis divides the 1985-2000 interval into three 
equal 5-year subperiods (1985-90, 1990-95, and 1995-2000). 


Manufacturing productivity. Over the final 15 years of the 
20th century, manufacturing output and labor productivity in 
both Korea and Taiwan increased considerably more than 
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those in the United States, Japan, or Europe G-4. This was 
also true for each of the three subperiods. (Compare tables 5, 
2, and 3.) Furthermore, during each subperiod, the respective 
increases in Korea were greater than those in Taiwan. 

Total hours worked in manufacturing declined in both 
economies between 1985 and 2000 by approximately the same 
proportion, but the timing of these declines differed 
somewhat. In Korea, employment increased until 1990, and 
declined at an accelerating rate after that. After 1995, 
manufacturing employment in Korea was falling more than 3 
percent per year, which was more than the rate in Japan. In 
Taiwan, employment declined slowly until 1995, then 
increased after that. In both economies, average hours 
worked dropped somewhat or remained unchanged. The 
growth in employment in Taiwan after 1995 was sufficient to 
produce a slight increase in total hours worked. In 
comparison, the rate of decline in total hours in Korea 
between 1995 and 2000 was greater than the declining rates 
in any other country compared. 


Hourly compensation and unit labor costs. Hourly 
compensation in manufacturing rose more in Korea and in 
Taiwan than in either the United States, Japan, or Europe G-4 
during 1985-2000. Again, this was true during each of the 
three subperiods. Hourly compensation in Korean manu- 
facturing increased more than that in Taiwan during each 
subperiod; the differences in the respective growth rates 
being especially marked between 1990 and 1995, when hourly 
compensation increases moderated in Taiwan, but continued 
to accelerate in Korea. After 1995, the rate of hourly 
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i(o|e\{-¥r-al Average annual rates of change in manufacturing labor productivity and related measures, 
European non-G-7 countries, selected periods, 1950-2000 
' 
| Unit labor costs 
Output Average Hourly ; Exchange 
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compensation increases declined in both economies, the 
average annual increases in Taiwan being similar to the 
increases in U.S. manufacturing. 

Before 1995, the relatively large hourly compensation 
increases in Korea and Taiwan caused their unit labor costs, 
expressed in national currencies, to increase more than the 
unit labor costs in the United States or Japan. This occurred 
despite the higher productivity growth rates in Korea and 
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Taiwan. From 1985 to 1990, the competitive position of both 
economies was further undermined by the appreciation of 
their currencies against the U.S. dollar. 

After 1995, the more moderate growth in hourly 
compensation, and continued productivity increases, led to 
declines in unit labor costs in both economies, which were 
further reduced by the depreciation of both currencies 
against the U.S. dollar. O 
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* The Group of Seven (G-7) consists of the seven major market 
economies. It was launched in 1975 at a summit of the heads of state 
of six countries (United States, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, and the 
United Kingdom). Canada was included in 1976. Representatives of 
the G-7 countries meet annually to discuss the principal political and 
economic issues of the day. Because Russia has taken part in the 
annual economic discussions since 1997, the group is now often 
referred to as the G-8. 


> Average annual growth rates of the various measures, for selected 
time periods, are shown on the accompanying tables and charts. The 
complete historical index series of the measures can be found in BLS 
Report 962, “International comparisons of labor productivity and unit 
labor costs in manufacturing, 2000,” April 2002. BLs Report 962 is also 
available at the BLs Division of Foreign Labor Statistics Web site at: 

http://www.bls.gov/fls/home.htm. The U.S. manufacturing 
output index for years prior to 1977 is accessible through the BLs Web 
site at: http://www.bls.gov/data/sa.htm 


° The Ministers of Finance and Central Bank Governors of five 
countries (France, Germany, Japan, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States) met on September 22, 1985, at the Plaza Hotel in New 
York, to review economic developments and policies in their 
countries. The results of their meeting were summarized in an 
agreement, known as the “Plaza Accord.” In particular, they noted 
that the “appreciation of the U.S. dollar’ was among the factors that 
have “contributed to large, potentially destabilizing external 
imbalances among major industrial countries” and that an “ap- 
preciation of the main nondollar currencies against the dollar is 
desirable. They stand ready to cooperate more closely to encourage 
this when to do so would be helpful.” For further information, access 
the University of Toronto Library and the G8 Research Group at the 
University of Toronto Web site at: 

http://www/.library.utoronto.ca/g7/finance/fm850922.htm. 


’ The measure of hourly compensation used in this study refers to 
employer cost rather than to the net compensation of employees. In 
addition to payments to employees, it includes legally required 
contributions for social benefits. For this reason, and also because 
differences in national inflation rates are not taken into account, 
differences in hourly compensation growth do not necessarily reflect 
changes in relative workers’ well-being. 


® As discussed earlier, the U.S. output series was derived by linking 
at 1977 two output series based on two different concepts. The official 
manufacturing labor productivity series for the United States, based 
on sectoral output, shows an increase of 2.6 percent per year for 
1950-73 and 2.5 percent per year for 1973-90. 


APPENDIX: Measuring productivity and unit labor cost trends in manufacturing 


The comparative measures of labor productivity and unit labor 
costs discussed in this article are based on underlying data obtained 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from the statistical agencies of 
the countries that are compared. BLs attempts, to the extent possible, 
to insure that the data series used to calculate the measures have 
comparable definitions, coverage, and reliability. When necessary, 
different data series are combined to arrive at aggregates that 
correspond to the required definitions and coverage. However, 
certain differences remain, such as the ways countries aggregate the 
components of output, or in the methods used to calculate price 
deflators for information technology products. 

Labor productivity is defined as real output per hour worked. 
Although the labor productivity measure presented in this article 
relates output to the hours worked of persons employed in 
manufacturing, it does not measure the specific contributions of 
labor as a single factor of production. Rather, it reflects the joint 
effects of many influences, including new technology, capital 
investment, capacity utilization, energy use, and managerial skills, 
as well as the skills and efforts of the workforce. 

Unit labor costs are defined as the cost of labor input required to 
produce one unit of output. They are computed as labor 
compensation in nominal terms, divided by real output. 

BLs constructs comparative trend indexes of manufacturing labor 
productivity, hourly compensation costs, and unit labor costs from 
three basic aggregate measures—output, total labor hours, and total 
compensation. The hours and compensation measures refer to 


employees only (wage and salary earners) in Belgium, Denmark, 
Italy, and Taiwan. For all other countries, the measures refer to all 
employed persons, including employees, self-employed persons, 
and unpaid family workers. For all of the countries, the term 
“hours” refers to hours worked. 

In general, the measures relate to total manufacturing as defined 
by the International Standard Industrial Classification (isic). 
However, the measures for Denmark include mining and exclude 
manufacturing handicrafts from 1960 to 1966. 

The comparisons in this article make use of data made available 
to BLs as of November 2001 by the statistical agencies of the 
individual countries. For some countries, the data for the most 
recent years are based on the European System of Integrated 
National Accounts (Esa 95) or on the United Nations System of 
National Accounts 1993 (sna 93). For other countries, data were 
compiled according to previously used systems. 

To obtain historical time series, BLs may link together data series 
which were compiled according to different accounting systems by 
the countries’ statistical agencies. 


Output. In this article, manufacturing output data for the United 
States from 1977 forward are the gross product originating (value 
added) measures prepared by the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
(BEA) of the U.S. Department of Commerce. U. S. gross product 
originating is a chain-type annual-weighted series.' For years 
before 1977, U.S. output growth is based on growth of the 
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manufacturing output series that BLs publishes on quarterly 
measures of U.S. productivity and costs. The quarterly measures 
are on a sectoral output basis rather than a value-added basis. 
Sectoral output is gross output less intra-sector sales and transfers.’ 
These two series are linked at 1977. Before linking the two time 
series, their movements were compared over the 1977-2000 
interval. It was found that the two series have similar long-term 
trends, and that their annual fluctuations usually are in the same 
direction, but can differ substantially in magnitude. 

A value-added concept has been used for the international 
comparisons series because the data are more readily available in 
the countries’ national accounts, whereas sectoral output would 
require a complex estimation procedure. Also, although Bis has 
determined that sectoral output is the correct concept for U.S. 
measures of single factor productivity (output per hour), there are 
other considerations that may make value added a better concept 
for international comparisons, such as differences among countries 
in the extent of vertical integration. 

For most countries, the output measures are value added in 
manufacturing from the national accounts. However, output for 
Japan prior to 1970 and for the Netherlands prior to 1960 are 
indexes of industrial production. The manufacturing value-added 
measures for the United Kingdom are essentially identical to their 
indexes of industrial production. 

Estimation of manufacturing real output using moving price 
weights is becoming prevalent. For example, the output measure 
for manufacturing in the United States is the chain-weighted index 
of real gross product originating, based on annually changing price 
weights. However, even when chain-weighting is introduced in a 
country, many earlier time periods within a historical real output 
series may continue to be estimated using fixed price weights, with 
the weights updated periodically (for example, every 5 or 10 years). 

Measures of real output may also differ among countries because 
of different approaches to estimating the prices of high-technology 
products like computers and, in general, of products that undergo 
rapid quality change. Possible measurement problems in 
comparative estimates of manufacturing productivity, arising from 
the effect of quality-adjusted price indexes, as well as other 
measurement issues were examined for the case of the United States 
and Canada in a paper by Eldridge and Sherwood.’ They found that 
measurement differences do not explain the differences observed in 
manufacturing productivity for these two countries between 1988— 
98. It is the case, however, that the United States and Canada use 
similar methodologies to estimate price indexes for computers, 
although the measurements of other high-tech products vary. 

The other countries compared in this article vary widely in the 
methods used to quality-adjust the price indexes of high-technology 
products. BLs is currently conducting a review of the methods used 
in the foreign countries. 


Labor input. The aggregate hours worked series used for France 
(from 1970 forward), Norway, Sweden, and Canada are series 
published with the national accounts. For the former West Germany 
after 1959 and Germany from 1991, BLs uses aggregate hours 
worked, which were developed by a research institute of the German 
Ministry of Labor to use with the national accounts employment 
figures. For the United Kingdom from 1992, an index of total 
manufacturing hours is used, derived from published quarterly 
indices of manufacturing hours. For other countries, the United 
Kingdom before 1992, and the former West Germany before 1959, 
BLS constructs its own estimates of average hours, using 
employment figures published with the national accounts, or other 
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comprehensive employment series, and estimates of average annual 
hours worked. For this article, Italian employment is based on a 
new series of the number of employees in manufacturing, instead of | 
on labor units, as in previous releases. | 

The new estimates of total hours worked in the manufacturing 
sector in Korea from 1985 to 2000 are based on an employed 
persons’ series and an average annual hours worked series. The data _ | 
are prepared by the Korean Productivity Center (kpc) according to 
the System of National Accounts 1993 (sna 93). The resulting 
hours worked series is the same that the Korean Productivity Center 
uses to calculate manufacturing productivity. The Korean 
Productivity Center publishes the employed persons series, the || 
average hours series, and the aggregate hours series as indexes in the © 
Korean Quarterly Productivity Review. 

The new estimates of aggregate hours worked in the 
manufacturing sector in Taiwan from 1973 to 2000 are based on the 
number of employees and average annual hours worked data from 
the monthly “Employees’ Earnings Survey” conducted by the 
Taiwan Directorate General of Budget Accounting and Statistics 
(papas). The survey covers all establishments with two or more 
employees in the entire territory of Taiwan. The results are 
published in the Taiwan Yearbook of Earnings and Productivity | 
Statistics. | 


Compensation (labor cost). The compensation measures are from | 


national accounts data. Compensation includes employer 
expenditures for legally required insurance programs and contractual 
and private benefit plans, in addition to all payments made in cash 
or in kind directly to employees. For Canada, France, and Sweden, — 
BLS increases compensation to account for taxes on payroll or 
employment. For the United Kingdom, compensation is reduced 
between 1967 and 1991 to account for subsidies. When data for the 
self-employed are not available, total compensation is estimated 
by assuming the same hourly compensation for self-employed and 
employees; in this article, this procedure is used for the first time 
to adjust Korean manufacturing compensation to an all-persons 
basis. 


Data for Germany. The German Federal Statistical Office began 
to publish economic statistical series for unified Germany beginning 
with 1991, after the re-unification of Germany. For prior years, 
only data for the former West Germany were available. In this 
article, the data series for Germany are for the former West Germany 
for years before 1991, and for unified Germany beginning with 
1991. These series are linked at 1991. 


Current indicators. The measures for recent years may be based 
on current indicators of output (such as industrial production 
indexes), employment, average hours, and hourly compensation 
until national accounts and other statistics, normally used for the 
long-term measures, become available. 


Level comparisons. The Bis measures are limited to trend 
comparisons. BLs does not prepare level comparisons of | 
manufacturing productivity and unit labor costs because of data | 
limitations and technical problems in comparing the levels of 
manufacturing output among countries. Each country measures _ 
manufacturing output in its own currency units. To compare | 
outputs among countries, a common unit of measure would be — 
needed. Market exchange rates are not suitable as a basis for 
comparing output levels. What is needed are purchasing power 
parities, which are the number of foreign currency units required to 


buy goods and services equivalent to what can be bought with one 
unit of U.S. currency. 

Purchasing power parities are available for total gross domestic 
product (cpp) from the Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development (oecp). However, these parities are derived for 
expenditures made by consumers, business, and government for 
goods and services—not for value added by industry. Therefore, 
the parities for total cpp are not suitable for each component 
industry, such as manufacturing. 


European exchange rates. On Jan. 1, 1999, 11 European countries 
joined the European Monetary Union (emu). Greece joined on Jan. 
1, 2001. Currencies of European Monetary Union members are 
established at fixed conversion rates to the euro, the official currency 
of the European Monetary Union. Exchange rates between the 
national currencies of European Monetary Union countries and the 
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U.S. dollar are no longer reported; only the exchange rate between 
the euro and the U.S. dollar is available. 

In this article, exchange rates for the year 2000, in national currencies 
for Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, and the Netherlands are calculated 
by taking the number of euros per U.S. dollar and then converting euros 
into national currencies at fixed conversion rates. 


leuro equals: 
40.3399 Belgian francs 
6.55957 French francs 
1.95583 German marks 
1,936.27 Italian lire 
2.20371 Netherlands guilders 


In 2000, 1 euro was equal to 0.9232 U.S. dollars. The currency 
exchange rates cited in this publication are annual averages of daily 
buying rates in New York City. 


' For more information on the U. S. measure, see Sherlene K.S. 
Lum, Brian C. Moyer, and Robert E. Yuskavage, “Improved Estimates 
of Gross Product by Industry for 1947-98,” Survey of Current Business, 
June 2000, pp. 24-38. 


> For information on sectoral output, see William Gullickson,“Meas- 


urement of productivity growth in U.S. manufacturing,” Monthly Labor 
Review, July 1995, pp. 13-28. 


> Lucy P. Eldridge and Mark K. Sherwood, “A perspective on the 
U.S.-Canada manufacturing productivity gap,” Monthly Labor Review, 
February 2001, pp. 31-48. 
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Précis 


Nations and inequality 


One especially important international 
comparison is of trends in wage 
inequality. Daron Acemoglu, in National 
Bureau of Economic Research Working 
Paper 8832, Cross-Country Inequality 
Trends, suggests that in addition to 
relative supply explanations for the 
faster rise of inequality in the United 
States and United Kingdom than in the 
rest of Europe, there may have been a 
differential change in the relative 
demand for skills. 

Wage inequality and the return to 
education have risen quite quickly in the 
United States and Great Britain. The 
traditional relative supply accounting 
for this concludes that the relative 
supply of skill rose faster in continental 
Europe and that the wage setting 
institutions of European workers 
resisted rises in wage inequality. 

That wage compression is the starting 
point for Acemoglu. Wage compression 
forces firms to pay higher wages to 
unskilled workers than they would 
otherwise. This creates greater incentive 
to adopt technologies that increase the 
productivity of those workers, thus 
raising relative demand for their 
services. In contrast, technology 
adoption in the United States is often 
characterized as “skill-biased”— 
oriented toward increasing the pro- 
ductivity of the highly-paid, highly- 
skilled worker. 


Factory life-cycles 


There is considerable churn in em- 
ployment among and within establish- 
ments; this has been well documented. 
Aubhik Khan, a senior economist at the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia 
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writing in the Bank’s Business Review, 
examines some of that literature and 
touches on two possible explanations 
for some of the patterns he finds. 

One measure of job churning Khan 
reports on is the excess of job creation 
and destruction over the rates 
necessary to produce the net change 
produced in the period. Such “excess 
job reallocation” varied both by size of 
establishment and the establishment’s 
age. In general, smaller plants had 
higher rates of both job creation and job 
loss than did larger plants and higher 
measures of reallocation of employment 
after backing out net growth. Similarly, 
younger plants had higher rates of job 
creation, destruction, and “excess 
reallocation” than did older plants. 

There are two explanations for these 
patterns of employment volatility, 
according to Khan’s article. The first is 
a credit and collateral story: Larger 
plants have more collateral and thus 
more access to credit to smooth out 
demand fluctuations, at least in the short 
term. The other is a learning story: 
Managers in younger (and usually 
smaller) plants are more responsive to 
new data on the profitability of the plant. 
This may lead to sharp adjustments in 
the early years of the plants life. As more 
data are accumulated over time, the 
influence of new pieces of evidence is 
attenuated to some degree. Kahn 
believes the two stories may be com- 
plementary explanations of employment 
changes at the plant level. 


Multiple jobholding 
in Canada 
In 2001, according to annual average 


data from the Canadian Labour Force 
Survey, about 5 percent of workers in 


that country held more than one job 
during the survey’s reference weeks. 
(This estimate is quite similar to the 
annual average multiple jobholding rate 
produced for the United States by the 
Current Population Survey in 2001.) 
Katherine Marshall, writing in the |} 
Statistics Canada publication Per- | 
spectives on Labour and Income, 
reports that the share of Canadians that 
experienced at least one spell of multiple 
jobholding during the year was double 
that, about 10 percent. 

Using longitudinal data from the 
Survey of Labour and Income 
Dynamics, Marshall also was able to 
estimate durations of completed spells 
of multiple jobholding and analyze the 
characteristics of short-, medium-, and 
long-term multiple jobholders in 1996. 
The average first spell of “moonlighting” 
was 8 months. Of the 1.1 million multiple 
jobholders who completed a spell that 
began in 1996, a little less than a third 
started a second before 1999. The 
median gap between such spells was 9 
months. 

The most striking demographic 
dimension among multiple jobholders in 
late-1990s Canada was the difference in 
age between those who moonlit for 
relatively short spells versus those who 
had longer spells of multiple jobholding. 
Short-term moonlighters tended to be 
younger—median age 27 years—while |] 
long-termers had a median age of 40 
years. Marshall attributes this to dif- 
fering motivations for holding more than 
one job: “Younger workers (under age 35) 
were most likely to state [in the 1995 


Survey of Work Arrangements] either ]) 
household expenses or debts as the main |} 


reason for holding more than one job, 
whereas older workers (45 and older) were _ 
more likely to answer that they enjoyed _ 
the work on the second job.” oO 


Book Reviews 


German-u.S. labor economics 


Labor, Business and Change in Ger- 
many and the United States. By 
Kristen S. Wever, ed. Kalamazoo, MI, 
W.E. Upjohn Institute for Employ- 
ment Research, 2001, 177 pp., 
softcover. 


This collection of articles explores the 
feasibility of mutual learning ‘on the 
ground’ between two nations compet- 
ing in a global market. It is the result of 
a 2-year German-American project. 

The lead article by Batt and 
Darbishire on telecommunications fur- 
nishes an excellent lesson. They ar- 
gue, like new institutionalists, that fail- 
ure to place economics within a socio- 
political setting is a barrier to cross- 
national learning, thus giving overdue 
consideration for values other than 
those of the market. For example, they 
demonstrate that, in order to protect 
jobs, German work councils’ participa- 
tion in industry decisions slowed ad- 
aptation to the point of never fully 
implementing new telecommunica- 
tions technology. They contrast this 
to the U.S. abandonment of the implicit 
labor contract for which AT&T had 
been the prototype. Consequently, in 
lieu of cost-cutting technology, Ger- 
man market strategy focused on rev- 
enue-enhancing, high-end products. 

In both countries, technological evo- 
lution was challenging regulated mo- 
nopolies. In Germany, telecommunica- 
tions was an official state monopoly. 
Prior to its breakup, AT&T had functioned 
as a quasi-official monopoly that subsi- 
dized local phone service through its 
higher charges to business and long-dis- 
tance customers. No less a market deci- 
sion, local rates depended on political 
goodwill. Innovations allowed MCI and 
others to sell profitably, in the spread 
between AT&T’s long-distance and lo- 
cal service, technologically advancing 
long-distance service. The U.S. setting 
required legal challenges to AT&T’s mo- 
nopoly, which were successful. 


The new era of competition follow- 
ing the AT&T breakup had implications 
for organized labor. The authors con- 
trast labor weakness as a social insti- 
tution in the United States with the 
strong position of the aforementioned 
German worker representatives by 
pointing out the willingness of the 
Communications Workers of America 
(CWA) to bargain on the effects only 
of management decisions. 

Consistently noting the welfare costs 
of downsizing in their analysis, the au- 
thors assess the cost to post-breakup 
AT&T, in the loss of skilled workers to 
the new industry and the lowered coop- 
eration of those who remained. The 
losses, consequently, involved substan- 
tial investment in hiring and retraining. 

In another article, Finegold and 
Keltner provide a full inventory of train- 
ing and educational resources for man- 
agement development in the United 
States and Germany. They do not ad- 
dress the corporatist structure of Ger- 
man institutional constraints. In attrib- 
uting rigidity to the State, for example, 
they might have discovered a more nu- 
anced story in the fate of the adaptive 
comprehensive university, the 
Gesamthochschulen. The university 
establishment opposed this State re- 
sponse to changing educational needs. 

Casper’s substantive article de- 
scribes in telling detail the competitively 
driven response of the U.S. and German 
automobile manufacturers to the chal- 
lenge of Japanese just-in-time (JIT) in- 
ventory models. The problem was one 
of apportioning the high-cost risks of 
defective deliveries. Summaries cannot 
do justice to the wealth of information 
provided by Casper. German assemblers 
faced a law intended to protect the 
weaker small-business suppliers. They 
needed creative legal solutions. Ameri- 
can manufacturers faced a lack of quali- 
fied plant employees whose counter- 
parts in Japan and Germany could in- 
spect deliveries. The solution forced 
them to cooperate in developing a cross- 
industry quality control statistical stan- 
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dard, which they found in a Defense De- 
partment model. In each case, the insti- 
tutions that served as instruments of ad- 
aptation were modified by their applica- 
tion to an economic challenge. 

The chapter by the editor of the vol- 
ume, Kirsten Wever, together with 
Fichter and Turner, sums up implications 
for industrial relations in the two coun- 
tries. Competitive disadvantages of a 
higher average living standard on the 
German “high road” are contrasted to 
competitive advantages resulting from 
a more widely dispersed income distri- 
bution on the American “low road.” 
They foresee trouble along the high road 
from the liberalizing effects of the EU on 
the German economy, while they hope 
for a more equitable solution in the 
United States from a strengthening 
union movement. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics 2001 report on union member- 
ship, however, gainsays their optimism. 

The collection breaks new ground in 
its integration of indepth research with 
masterly theoretical argument. The 
reader has the impression of being 
plunged into the midst of change while 
being guided by a firm hand. 


—Solidelle Fortier Wasser 


New York region, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Economic efficiency 


Economic Efficiency in Law and Eco- 
nomics. By Richard O. Zerbe, Jr. 
Northampton, MA, Edward Elgar Pub- 
lishing, Inc., 2001, 328 pp. $95/hard- 
cover, $35/paperback. 


Economic Efficiency in Law and Eco- 
nomics explains and defends Zerbe’s im- 
proved version of benefit-cost analysis, 
which is used to assess the anticipated 
economic effects of a change, such as 
new legislation, a precedent-breaking 
court ruling, or the breakup of a mo- 
nopoly. In both previous models and in 
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Zerbe’s new “KHZ analysis,” predicted 
gains and losses to parties are assessed 
to determine whether a proposed change 
will result in a net overall gain or loss to 
society. If a net gain results, the eco- 
nomic system becomes more “efficient.” 

Zerbe is well qualified to write such a 
book. He is a professor of public affairs 
at the Daniel J. Evans School of Public 
Affairs and an adjunct professor at the 
University of Washington Law School. 
He has authored or co-authored related 
articles and papers, as well as a textbook. 

Zerbe improves on previous versions 
of benefit-cost analysis by including the 
costs of transactions (sales of assets) 
that predictably will occur because of a 
change. The recognition of transactions 
costs is justifiable, as such costs are in- 
deed among the consequences of a 
change in economic factors. 

Zerbe also recognizes the fact that 
people tend to value rights or posses- 
sions they already have more than rights 
or assets they contemplate acquiring. A 
purely commercial asset, defined as one 
desired only for the income it can gener- 
ate, is an exception to the rule and is 
valued equally whether one owns it or 
not. Thus, in estimating the effects ofa 
transfer of a noncommercial asset, the 
analyst should recognize that the asset’s 
value to the old owner may differ from 
its value to the new owner. The subjec- 
tive cost to the old owner in giving up 
the asset may exceed the subjective gain 
experienced by the new owner. Further- 
more, perceived ownership—whether 
one believes one owns an asset or not— 
as opposed to objective ownership is 
relevant to how one values the property 
or right. Zerbe makes a convincing ar- 
gument that perceived ownership should 
be entailed in benefit-cost analysis. 

Zerbe also emphasizes the “regard for 
others” as part of his analysis. The pref- 
erences of the general public, as well as 
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those immediately affected by transac- 
tions, should serve as a basis of some of 
the costs and benefits to be counted. 
Through the “regard for others,” KHZ 
analysis can entail societal demands for 
justice and concern for future genera- 
tions. Zerbe does emphasize, however, 
that KHZ analysis is not an infallible 
guide to the right course of action; in- 
stead, KHZ analysis is a tool to provide 
information to be considered before a 
decision is made. 

Values to be counted in KHZ analysis 
are in terms of the amounts that parties 
would be willing to pay to acquire a right 
or possession, and amounts that parties 
would be willing to accept in exchange 
for a right or possession. No other 
means of quantification is apparently 
available, yet a certain weakness of KHZ 
analysis arises from that means of mea- 
suring benefits and losses. Specifically, 
the wealth or poverty of a party can af- 
fect the party’s ability to buy, or willing- 
ness to sell, a possession or right. There- 
fore, the values used in KHZ analysis 
reflect the parties’ economic status as 
well as their desire or need for the com- 
modity or right at issue. KHZ analysis, 
then, tends to favor the more affluent. 

This tendency is not much empha- 
sized by Zerbe. He does mention that 
utility, as opposed to willingness to pay 
or to accept payment, cannot be quanti- 
fied. Therefore, the problem is appar- 
ently impossible to solve, as monetary 
amounts to be paid or received must be 
the terms used in KHZ analysis. Just the 
same, Zerbe might give greater empha- 
sis to an apparently serious shortcom- 
ing of KHZ analysis—that it tends to fa- 
vor those who have greater assets. The 
“regard for others” as a factor in KHZ 
analysis may prevent blatantly unjust de- 
terminations, but regard for others does 
not completely nullify the more favor- 
able position of those who can more eas- 
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ily pay a certain amount to acquire an 
asset, gain a right, or change the law to 
their advantage. 

An additional criticism of KHZ analy- 
sis can be made. While transactions costs 
are to be counted, “the costs of enact- 
ing arule change are not to be included 
in determining whether or not anew rule 
is efficient.” Because such costs are, by 


definition, costs, they logically ought to | | 


be included. Zerbe defends his decision 
to exclude such costs in a way that is 
somewhat difficult to interpret and ap- 
parently not empirically tested. 


After briefly reviewing the history of [fj 


benefit-cost analysis and revealing his 
new form of it, Zerbe criticizes the theory 
of market failure, arguing that KHZ analy- 
sis is amuch superior concept. He then 
goes on to apply KHZ analysis to issues 
including abortion, theft, rape, and sla- 
very. He argues that societal changes— 
such as changes in technology, institu- 
tions, or public sentiment—can make 
previously efficient rules inefficient in 
the sense that a more efficient set of 
rules becomes possible. Finally, he 
shows that the common law naturally 
arises in a manner such that it fosters 
economic efficiency. He illustrates his 
claim by analyzing the historic issues of 
dueling, cannibalism, and the 19th cen- 
tury Gold Rush. 

Zerbe’s new book is high-powered 
and potentially important. Its style, how- 
ever, is mostly dry and may be difficult 
for the layman to follow, despite the juicy 
illustrative topics. Economic Efficiency 
in Law and Economics is recommended 
for those who are particularly interested 
in the topic of economic efficiency, ei- 
ther professionally or personally. 


—Bill Goodman 


Current Employment Statistics Division, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Notes on Current Labor Statistics 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment, unem- 
ployment, labor compensation; consumer, 
producer, and international prices, produc- 
tivity, international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that follow, 
the data in each group of tables are briefly 
described; key definitions are given; notes 
on the data are set forth; and sources of addi- 
tional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production sched- 
ules, opening and closing of schools, holi- 
day buying periods, and vacation practices, 
which might prevent short-term evaluation 
of the statistical series. Tables containing 
data that have been adjusted are identified as 
“seasonally adjusted.” (All other data are not 
seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal effects are es- 
timated on the basis of past experience. 
When new seasonal factors are computed 
each year, revisions may affect seasonally 
adjusted data for several preceding years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 16-17, 43, and 47. Seasonally adjusted 
labor force data in tables 1 and 4—9 were re- 
vised in the February 2002 issue of the Re- 
view. Seasonally adjusted establishment sur- 
vey data shown in tables 1, 12-14 and 16-17 
were revised in the July 2001 Review and 
reflect the experience through March 2001.A 
brief explanation of the seasonal adjustment 
methodology appears in “Notes on the data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in table 
49 are usually introduced in the September 
issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes and per- 
cent changes from month-to-month and 
quarter-to-quarter are published for numer- 
ous Consumer and Producer Price Index se- 
ries. However, seasonally adjusted indexes 
are not published for the U.S. average All- 
Items CPI. Only seasonally adjusted percent 
changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then mullti- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 
index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, the 
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hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is $2 
($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a variety 
of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2490. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 919. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published by 
the Bureau; the major recurring releases are 
published according to the schedule appear- 
ing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and Earn- 
ings. Historical unadjusted and seasonally 
adjusted data from the household survey are 
available on the Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/cps/ 
Historically comparable unadjusted and sea- 
sonally adjusted data from the establishment 
survey also are available on the Internet: 

http://www. bls.gov/ces/ 
Additional information on labor force data 
for areas below the national level are pro- 
vided in the BLS annual report, Geographic 
Profile of Employment and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975—95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cpi Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the 1998 revision of the CPI , see the Decem- 
ber 1996 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
Additional data on international prices ap- 
pear in monthly news releases. 

Listings of industries for which produc- 
tivity indexes are available may be found on 
the Internet: 

http://www. bls. gov/Ipc/ 

For additional information on interna- 

tional comparisons data, see International 
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Comparisons of Unemployment, BLS Bulle- 
tin 1979. 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and illness series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review car- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices; 
productivity; international comparisons; and 
injury and illness data. 


Symbols 


n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 

p = preliminary. To increase the time- 
liness of some series, preliminary 
figures are issued based on repre- 
sentative but incomplete returns. 
revised. Generally, this revision 
reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other ad- 
justments. 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment Cost 
Index (ECI) program. The labor force partici- 
pation rate, the employment-to-population 
ratio, and unemployment rates for major de- 
mographic groups based on the Current 
Population (“household”) Survey are pre- 
sented, while measures of employment and 
average weekly hours by major industry sec- 
tor are given using nonfarm payroll data. The 
Employment Cost Index (compensation), by 
major sector and by bargaining status, is cho- 
sen from a variety of BLS compensation and 
wage measures because it provides a com- 
prehensive measure of employer costs for 
hiring labor, not just outlays for wages, and 
itis not affected by employment shifts among 
occupations and industries. 

Data on changes in compensation, prices, 
and productivity are presented in table 2. 
Measures of rates of change of compensa- 


tion and wages from the Employment Cost 
Index program are provided for all civil- 
ian nonfarm workers (excluding Federal 
and household workers) and for all private 
nonfarm workers. Measures of changes in 
consumer prices for all urban consumers; 
producer prices by stage of processing; 
overall prices by stage of processing; and 
overall export and import price indexes are 
given. Measures of productivity (output per 
hour of all persons) are provided for major 
sectors. 

Alternative measures of wage and com- 
pensation rates of change, which reflect the 
overall trend in labor costs, are summarized 
in table 3. Differences in concepts and scope, 
related to the specific purposes of the series, 
contribute to the variation in changes among 
the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4-24) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey, 
a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample con- 
sists of about 60,000 households selected to 
represent the U.S. population 16 years of age 
and older. Households are interviewed on a 
rotating basis, so that three-fourths of the 
sample is the same for any 2 consecutive 
months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those who 
worked for pay any time during the week 
which includes the 12th day of the month or 
who worked unpaid for 15 hours or more in 
a family-operated enterprise and (2) those 
who were temporarily absent from their regu- 
lar jobs because of illness, vacation, indus- 
trial dispute, or similar reasons. A person 
working at more than one job is counted only 
in the job at which he or she worked the 
greatest number of hours. 

Unemployed persons are those who did 
not work during the survey week, but were 
available for work except for temporary ill- 
ness and had looked for jobs within the pre- 
ceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look 


for work because they were on layoff are 
also counted among the unemployed. The 
unemployment rate represents the num- 
ber unemployed as a percent of the civilian 
labor force. 

The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the 
civilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not classified 
as employed or unemployed. This group 
includes discouraged workers, defined as 
persons who want and are available for a job 
and who have looked for work sometime in 
the past 12 months (or since the end of their 
last job if they held one within the past 12 
months), but are not currently looking, 
because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 
years of age and older who are not inmates 
of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is the 
proportion of the civilian noninstitutional 
population that is in the labor force. The 
employment-population ratio is employ- 
ment as a percent of the civilian nonin- 
stitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a 
decennial census, adjustments are made in 
the Current Population Survey figures to 
correct for estimating errors during the 
intercensal years. These adjustments affect 
the comparability of historical data. A de- 
scription of these adjustments and their ef- 
fect on the various data series appears in the 
Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Labor force data in tables 1 and 4—9 are 
seasonally adjusted. Since January 1980, 
national labor force data have been season- 
ally adjusted with a procedure called X-11 
ARIMA which was developed at Statistics 
Canada as an extension of the standard X- 
11 method previously used by BLs. A de- 
tailed description of the procedure appears 
in the X-11 4RmMa4 Seasonal Adjustment 
Method, by Estela Bee Dagum (Statistics 
Canada, Catalogue No. 12-564E, January 
1983). 

At the beginning of each calendar year, 
historical seasonally adjusted data usually 
are revised, and projected seasonal adjust- 
ment factors are calculated for use during 
the January—June period. The historical sea- 
sonally adjusted data usually are revised for 
only the most recent 5 years. In July, new 
seasonal adjustment factors, which incorpo- 
rate the experience through June, are pro- 
duced for the July-December period, but no 
revisions are made in the historical data. 
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FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 
691-6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA 
in this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 300,000 
establishments representing all industries 
except agriculture. Industries are classified 
in accordance with the 1987 Standard In- 
dustrial Classification (SIC) Manual. In most 
industries, the sampling probabilities are 
based on the size of the establishment; most 
large establishments are therefore in the 
sample. (An establishment is not necessar- 
ily a firm; it may be a branch plant, for ex- 
ample, or warehouse.) Self-employed per- 
sons and others not on a regular civilian 
payroll are outside the scope of the sur- 
vey because they are excluded from estab- 
lishment records. This largely accounts for 
the difference in employment figures be- 
tween the household and establishment 
surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit which 
produces goods or services (such as a fac- 
tory or store) at a single location and is en- 
gaged in one type of economic activity. 

Employed persons are all persons who 
received pay (including holiday and sick 
pay) for any part of the payroll period in- 
cluding the 12th day of the month. Per- 
sons holding more than one job (about 5 
percent of all persons in the labor force) 
are counted in each establishment which 
reports them. 

Production workers in manufacturing 
include working supervisors and nonsuper- 
visory workers closely associated with pro- 
duction operations. Those workers men- 
tioned in tables 11-16 include production 
workers in manufacturing and mining; con- 
struction workers in construction; and 
nonsupervisory workers in the following in- 
dustries: transportation and public utilities; 
wholesale and retail trade; finance, insur- 
ance, and real estate; and services. These 
groups account for about four-fifths of the 
total employment on private nonagricul- 
tural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production 
or nonsupervisory workers receive during 
the survey period, including premium pay 
for overtime or late-shift work but exclud- 
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ing irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings 
adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series 
is derived from the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly 
hours of production or nonsupervisory work- 
ers for which pay was received, and are dif- 
ferent from standard or scheduled hours. 
Overtime hours represent the portion of av- 
erage weekly hours which was in excess of 
regular hours and for which overtime premi- 
ums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the 
percent of industries in which employment 
was rising over the indicated period, plus 
one-half of the industries with unchanged 
employment; 50 percent indicates an equal 
balance between industries with increasing 
and decreasing employment. In line with Bu- 
reau practice, data for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month 
spans are seasonally adjusted, while those 
for the 12-month span are unadjusted. Data 
are centered within the span. Table 17 pro- 
vides an index on private nonfarm employ- 
ment based on 356 industries, and a manu- 
facturing index based on 139 industries. 
These indexes are useful for measuring the 
dispersion of economic gains or losses and 
are also economic indicators. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called “benchmarks”). The latest ad- 
justment, which incorporated March 2000 
benchmarks, was made with the release of 
May 2001 data, published in the July 2001 
issue of the Review. Coincident with the 
benchmark adjustment, historical seasonally 
adjusted data were revised to reflect updated 
seasonal factors. Unadjusted data from April 
2000 forward and seasonally adjusted data 
from January 1997 forward are subject to 
revision in future benchmarks. 

In addition to the routine benchmark re- 
visions and updated seasonal factors intro- 
duced with the release of the May 2001 
data, the first estimates for the mining, con- 
struction, and manufacturing industries were 
published from a new probability-based 
sample design. The first estimates from the 
new design, for the wholesale trade indus- 
try, were published with the March 1999 
benchmark revisions in June 2000. Esti- 
mates from the redesigned survey for the 
remaining industry divisions will be phased 
in with subsequent years’ benchmark re- 
leases in 2002 and 2003. For additional in- 
formation, see the the June 2001 issue of 
Employment and Earnings. 

Revisions in State data (table 11) occurred 
with the publication of January 2002 data. 
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Beginning in June 1996, the BLs uses the 
X-12-ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 
just establishment survey data. This proce- 
dure, developed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, controls for the effect of varying sur- 
vey intervals (also known as the 4- versus 
5-week effect), thereby providing improved 
measurement of over-the-month changes and 
underlying economic trends. Revisions of 
data, usually for the most recent 5-year pe- 
riod, are made once a year coincident with 
the benchmark revisions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates 
for the most recent 2 months are based on 
incomplete returns and are published as pre- 
liminary in the tables (12-17 in the Review). 
When all returns have been received, the es- 
timates are revised and published as “final” 
(prior to any benchmark revisions) in the 
third month of their appearance. Thus, De- 
cember data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 
For the same reasons, quarterly establish- 
ment data (table 1) are preliminary for the 
first 2 months of publication and final in the 
third month. Thus, fourth-quarter data are 
published as preliminary in January and 
February and as final in March. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on estab- 
lishment survey data, contact the Division 
of Current Employment Statistics: (202) 
691-6555. 


Unemployment data by 
State 


Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained 
from the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in 
cooperation with State employment secu- 
rity agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment for States 
and sub-State areas are a key indicator of lo- 
cal economic conditions, and form the basis 
for determining the eligibility of an area for 
benefits under Federal economic assistance 
programs such as the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act. Seasonally adjusted unemployment 
rates are presented in table 10. Insofar as 
possible, the concepts and definitions under- 
lying these data are those used in the national 
estimates obtained from the cps. 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly data 
for all States and the District of Columbia are 
derived using standardized procedures 
established by BLS. Once a year, estimates are 
revised to new population controls, usually 
with publication of January estimates, and 
benchmarked to annual average cps levels. 
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FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data in 
this series, call (202) 691-6392 (table 10) or 
(202) 691-6559 (table 11). 


Covered employment and 
wage data (ES-202) 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, WAGE, AND ESTABLISHMENT DATA 
in this section are derived from the quar- 
terly tax reports submitted to State em- 
ployment security agencies by private and 
State and local government employers sub- 
ject to State unemployment insurance (UI) 
laws and from Federal, agencies subject to 
the Unemployment Compensation for 
Federal Employees (ucFE) program. Each 
quarter, State agencies edit and process the 
data and send the information to the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. 

The Covered Employment and Wages 
data, also referred as ES-202 data, are 
the most complete enumeration of em- 
ployment and wage information by in- 
dustry at the national, State, metropoli- 
tan area, and county levels. They have 
broad economic significance in evaluat- 
ing labor market trends and major in- 
dustry developments. 


Definitions 


In general, Es-202 monthly employment 
data represent the number of covered 
workers who worked during, or received 
pay for, the pay period that included the 
12th day of the month. Covered private 
industry employment includes most cor- 
porate officials, executives, supervisory 
personnel, professionals, clerical workers, 
wage earners, piece workers, and part-time 
workers. It excludes proprietors, the un- 
incorporated self-employed, unpaid fam- 
ily members, and certain farm and domes- 
tic workers. Certain types of nonprofit 
employers, such as religious organizations, 
are given a choice of coverage or exclusion 
in a number of States. Workers in these 
organizations are, therefore, reported to a 
limited degree. 

Persons on paid sick leave, paid holi- 
day, paid vacation, and the like, are in- 
cluded. Persons on the payroll of more 
than one firm during the period are 
counted by each ui-subject employer if 
they meet the employment definition 
noted earlier. The employment count ex- 
cludes workers who earned no wages 
during the entire applicable pay period 
because of work stoppages, temporary 


layoffs, illness, or unpaid vacations. 

Federal employment data are based 
on reports of monthly employment and 
quarterly wages submitted each quarter 
to State agencies for all Federal installa- 
tions with employees covered by the 
Unemployment Compensation for Fed- 
eral Employees (ucFE) program, except 
for certain national security agencies, 
which are omitted for security reasons. 
Employment for all Federal agencies for any 
given month is based on the number of per- 
sons who worked during or received pay for 
the pay period that included the 12th of the 
month. 

An establishment is an economic unit, 
such as a farm, mine, factory, or store, that 
produces goods or provides services. It is 
typically at a single physical location and 
engaged in one, or predominantly one, type 
of economic activity for which a single in- 
dustrial classification may be applied. Occa- 
sionally, a single physical location encom- 
passes two or more distinct and significant 
activities. Each activity should be reported 
as a separate establishment if separate records 
are kept and the various activities are classi- 
fied under different four-digit sic codes. 

Most employers have only one establish- 
ment; thus, the establishment is the predomi- 
nant reporting unit or statistical entity for 
reporting employment and wages data. Most 
employers, including State and local govern- 
ments who operate more than one establish- 
ment in a State, file a Multiple Worksite Re- 
port each quarter, in addition to their quar- 
terly ur report. The Multiple Worksite Re- 
port is used to collect separate employment 
and wage data for each of the employer’s es- 
tablishments, which are not detailed on the u1 
report. Some very small multi-establishment 
employers do not file a Multiple Worksite 
Report. When the total employment in an 
employer’s secondary establishments (all 
establishments other than the largest) is 10 
or fewer, the employer generally will file a 
consolidated report for all establishments. Also, 
some employers either cannot or will not re- 
port at the establishment level and thus aggre- 
gate establishments into one consolidated unit, 
or possibly several units, though not at the 
establishment level. 

For the Federal Government, the reporting 
unit is the installation: a single location at 
which a department, agency, or other govern- 
ment body has civilian employees. Federal agen- 
cies follow slightly different criteria than do 
private employers when breaking down their 
reports by installation. They are permitted to 
combine as a single statewide unit: 1) all instal- 
lations with 10 or fewer workers, and 2) all 
installations that have a combined total in the 


State of fewer than 50 workers. Also, when 
there are fewer than 25 workers in all second- 
ary installations in a State, the secondary in- 
stallations may be combined and reported with 
the major installation. Last, if a Federal agency 
has fewer than five employees in a State, the 
agency headquarters office (regional office, 
district office) serving each State may con- 
solidate the employment and wages data for 
that State with the data reported to the State 
in which the headquarters is located. As a 
result of these reporting rules, the number of 
reporting units is always larger than the num- 
ber of employers (or government agencies) 
but smaller than the number of actual estab- 
lishments (or installations). 

Data reported for the first quarter are tabu- 
lated into size categories ranging from 
worksites of very small size to those with 
1,000 employees or more. The size category 
is, determined by the establishment’s March 
employment level. It is important to note 
that each establishment of a multi-establish- 
ment firm is tabulated separately into the 
appropriate size category. The total employ- 
ment level of the reporting multi-establish- 
ment firm is not used in the size tabulation. 

Covered employers in most States report 
total wages paid during the calendar quarter, 
regardless of when the services were per- 
formed. A few State laws, however, specify 
that wages be reported for, or based on the 
period during which services are performed 
rather than the period during which compen- 
sation is paid. Under most State laws or regu- 
lations, wages include bonuses, stock options, 
the cash value of meals and lodging, tips and 
other gratuities, and, in some States, employer 
contributions to certain deferred compensa- 
tion plans such as 401(k) plans. 

Covered employer contributions for old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance 
(oasp!), health insurance, unemployment in- 
surance, workers’ compensation, and private 
pension and welfare funds are not reported 
as wages. Employee contributions for the 
same purposes, however, as well as money 
withheld for income taxes, union dues, and 
so forth, are reported even though they are 
deducted from the worker’s gross pay. 

Wages of covered Federal workers rep- 
resent the gross amount of all payrolls for all 
pay periods ending within the quarter. This 
includes cash allowances, the cash equiva- 
lent of any type of remuneration, severance 
pay, withholding taxes, and retirement de- 
ductions. Federal employee remuneration 
generally covers the same types of services 
as for workers in private industry. 

Average annual wages per employee for 
any given industry are computed by divid- 
ing total annual wages by annual average em- 
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ployment. A further division by 52 yields 
average weekly wages per employee. Annual 
pay data only approximate annual earnings 
because an individual may not be employed 
by the same employer all year or may work 
for more than one employer at a time. 

Average weekly or annual pay is af- 
fected by the ratio of full-time to part-time 
workers as well as the number of individuals 
in high-paying and low-paying occupations. 
When average pay levels between States and 
industries are compared, these factors should 
be taken into consideration. For example, in- 
dustries characterized by high proportions 
of part-time workers will show average wage 
levels appreciably less than the weekly pay 
levels of regular full-time employees in these 
industries. The opposite effect characterizes 
industries with low proportions of part-time 
workers, or industries that typically sched- 
ule heavy weekend and overtime work. Aver- 
age wage data also may be influenced by work 
stoppages, labor turnover rates, retroactive 
payments, seasonal factors, bonus payments, 
and so on. 


Notes on the data 


To insure the highest possible quality of data, 
State employment security agencies verify 
with employers and update, if necessary, the 
industry, location, and ownership classifica- 
tion of all establishments on a 3-year cycle. 
Changes in establishment classification codes 
resulting from the verification process are in- 
troduced with the data reported for the first 
quarter of the year. Changes resulting from 
improved employer reporting also are intro- 
duced in the first quarter. For these reasons, 
some data, especially at more detailed geo- 
graphic levels, may not be strictly compa- 
rable with earlier years. 

The 1999 county data used to calculate 
the 1999-2000 changes were adjusted for 
changes in industry and county classification 
to make them comparable to data for 2000. 
As a result, the adjusted 1999 data differ to 
some extent from the data available on the 
Internet at: 

http://www. bls. gov/cew/home.htm. 

County definitions are assigned accord- 
ing to Federal Information Processing Stan- 
dards Publications as issued by the National 
Institute of Standards and Technology. Areas 
shown as counties include those designated 
as independent cities in some jurisdictions 
and, in Alaska, those areas designated by the 
Census Bureau where counties have not been 
created. County data also are presented for 
the New England States for comparative pur- 
poses, even though townships are the more 
common designation used in New England 
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(and New Jersey). 

For additional information on the cov- 
ered employment and wage data, contact the 
Division of Administrative Statistics and La- 
bor Turnover at (202) 691-6567. 


Compensation and 
Wage Data 
(Tables 1—3; 25-31) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gathered 
by the Bureau from business establishments, 
State and local governments, labor unions, 
collective bargaining agreements on file with 
the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index CI) is a quar- 
terly measure of the rate of change in com- 
pensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the 
Consumer Price Index’s fixed market basket 
of goods and services—to measure change 
over time in employer costs of employing 
labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
costs, on wages and salaries, and on benefit 
costs are available for private nonfarm work- 
ers excluding proprietors, the self-employed, 
and household workers. The total compensa- 
tion costs and wages and salaries series are 
also available for State and local government 
workers and for the civilian nonfarm economy, 
which consists of private industry and State 
and local government workers combined. Fed- 
eral workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability 
sample consists of about 4,400 private non- 
farm establishments providing about 23,000 
occupational observations and 1,000 State and 
local government establishments providing 
6,000 occupational observations selected to 
represent total employment in each sector. On 
average, each reporting unit provides wage and 
compensation information on five well-speci- 
fied occupations. Data are collected each quar- 
ter for the pay period including the 12th day 
of March, June, September, and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed em- 
ployment weights from the 1980 Census of 
Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes and 
the index for State and local governments. 
(Prior to June 1986, the employment 
weights are from the 1970 Census of Popu- 
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lation.) These fixed weights, also used to 
derive all of the industry and occupation 
series indexes, ensure that changes in these 
indexes reflect only changes in compensa- 
tion, not employment shifts among indus- 
tries or occupations with different levels of 
wages and compensation. For the bargaining 
status, region, and metropolitan/non-metro- 
politan area series, however, employment 
data by industry and occupation are not 
available from the census. Instead, the 1980 
employment weights are reallocated within 
these series each quarter based on the cur- 
rent sample. Therefore, these indexes are not 
strictly comparable to those for the aggre- 
gate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings 
before payroll deductions, including produc- 
tion bonuses, incentive earnings, commis- 
sions, and cost-of-living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, retire- 
ment and savings plans, and legally required 
benefits (such as Social Security, workers’ com- 
pensation, and unemployment insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and em- 
ployee benefits are such items as payment-in- 
kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes in 
wages and salaries in the private nonfarm 
economy was published beginning in 1975. 
Changes in total compensation cost—wages 
and salaries and benefits combined—were 
published beginning in 1980. The series of 
changes in wages and salaries and for total 
compensation in the State and local govern- 
ment sector and in the civilian nonfarm 
economy (excluding Federal employees) were 
published beginning in 1981. Historical in- 
dexes (June 1981=100) are available on the 
Internet: 
http://www.bls.gov/ect/ 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Office 
of Compensation Levels and Trends: (202) 
691-6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 


Description of the series 


Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
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survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 9,000 private sector and 
State and local government establishments. 
The data are presented as a percentage of em- 
ployees who participate in a certain benefit, or 
as an average benefit provision (for example, 
the average number of paid holidays provided 
to employees per year). Selected data from the 
survey are presented in table 25 for medium 
and large private establishments and in table 
26 for small private establishments and State 
and local government. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as holidays and vacations, and personal, 
funeral, jury duty, military, family, and sick 
leave; short-term disability, long-term dis- 
ability, and life insurance; medical, dental, 
and vision care plans; defined benefit and 
defined contribution plans; flexible benefits 
plans; reimbursement accounts; and unpaid 
family leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 
dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, well- 
ness programs, and employee assistance 
programs. 


Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are covered 
by a benefit, whether or not they use that benefit. 
If the benefit plan is financed wholly by 
employers and requires employees to complete 
a minimum length of service for eligibility, the 
workers are considered participants whether or 
not they have met the requirement. If workers 
are required to contribute towards the cost of 
a plan, they are considered participants only 
if they elect the plan and agree to make the 
required contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use pre- 
determined formulas to calculate a retirement 
benefit (if any), and obligate the employer to 
provide those benefits. Benefits are generally 
based on salary, years of service, or both. 

Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula 


for determining eventual benefits. Instead, 
individual accounts are set up for partici- 
pants, and benefits are based on amounts 
credited to these accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type of 
defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their sal- 
ary to an employer-sponsored plan and defer 
income taxes until withdrawal. 

Flexible benefit plans allow employees 
to choose among several benefits, such as 
life insurance, medical care, and vacation 
days, and among several levels of coverage 
within a given benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979-86 
period included establishments that 
employed at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, 
depending on the industry (most service 
industries were excluded). The survey 
conducted in 1987 covered only State and 
local governments with 50 or more 
employees. The surveys conducted in 1988 
and 1989 included medium and large 
establishments with 100 workers or more in 
private industries. All surveys conducted 
over the 1979-89 period excluded 
establishments in Alaska and Hawaii, as well 
as part-time employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State and 
local governments and small private 
establishments were conducted in even- 
numbered years, and surveys of medium and 
large establishments were conducted in odd- 
numbered years. The small establishment 
survey includes all private nonfarm 
establishments with fewer than 100 workers, 
while the State and local government survey 
includes all governments, regardless of the 
number of workers. All three surveys include 
full- and part-time workers, and workers in all 
50 States and the District of Columbia. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employee Benefits Survey, contact the Of- 
fice of Compensation Levels and Trends on 
the Internet: http://www.bls. gov/ebs/ 


Work stoppages 
Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the num- 
ber and duration of major strikes or lockouts 
(involving 1,000 workers or more) occurring 
during the month (or year), the number of 
workers involved, and the amount of work 
time lost because of stoppage. These data are 
presented in table 27. 

Data are largely from a variety of pub- 
lished sources and cover only establishments 


directly involved in a stoppage. They do 
not measure the indirect or secondary effect 
of stoppages on other establishments whose 
employees are idle owing to material short- 
ages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 work- 
ers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workers involved: The number of 
workers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers in- 
volved in the stoppages. 

Days of idleness as a percent of estimated 
working time: Aggregate workdays lost as a 
percent of the aggregate number of standard 
workdays in the period multiplied by total 
employment in the period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Office of Com- 
pensation and Working Conditions: (202) 
691-6282, or the Internet: 

http:/www.bls. gov/cba/ 


Price Data 
(Tables 2; 32-42) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price in- 
dexes are given in relation to a base period— 
1982 = 100 for many Producer Price Indexes, 
1982-84 = 100 for many Consumer Price In- 
dexes (unless otherwise noted), and 1990 = 
100 for International Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CPI) is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices paid 
by urban consumers for a fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services. The cP! is calcu- 
lated monthly for two population groups, 
one consisting only of urban households 
whose primary source of income is derived 
from the employment of wage earners and 
clerical workers, and the other consisting of 
all urban households. The wage earner index 
(CPI-W) is a continuation of the historic in- 
dex that was introduced well over a half- 
century ago for use in wage negotiations. As 
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new uses were developed for the CPI in re- 
cent years, the need for a broader and more 
representative index became apparent. The 
all-urban consumer index (CPI-U), introduced 
in 1978, is representative of the 1993-95 
buying habits of about 87 percent of the 
noninstitutional population of the United 
States at that time, compared with 32 per- 
cent represented in the cPI-w. In addition to 
wage earners and clerical workers, the CPI-U 
covers professional, managerial, and techni- 
cal workers, the self-employed, short-term 
workers, the unemployed, retirees, and oth- 
ers not in the labor force. 

The cpl is based on prices of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transportation fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods 
and services that people buy for day-to-day 
living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged between 
major revisions so that only price changes 
will be measured. All taxes directly associ- 
ated with the purchase and use of items are 
included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 23,000 re- 
tail establishments and 5,800 housing units 
in 87 urban areas across the country are used 
to develop the “U.S. city average.” Separate 
estimates for 14 major urban centers are pre- 
sented in table 33. The areas listed are as 
indicated in footnote 1 to the table. The area 
indexes measure only the average change in 
prices for each area since the base period, and 
do not indicate differences in the level of 
prices among cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the cPI-u. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach 
to homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made in 
the cpI-w. The central purpose of the change 
was to separate shelter costs from the in- 
vestment component of home-ownership so 
that the index would reflect only the cost of 
shelter services provided by owner-occu- 
pied homes. An updated cpI-u and cPI-w 
were introduced with release of the January 
1987 and January 1998 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on con- 
sumer prices, contact the Division of Con- 
sumer Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
691-7000. 


Producer Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure av- 
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erage changes in prices received by domestic 
producers of commodities in all stages of 
processing. The sample used for calculating 
these indexes currently contains about 3,200 
commodities and about 80,000 quotations 
per month, selected to represent the move- 
ment of prices of all commodities produced 
in the manufacturing; agriculture, forestry, 
and fishing; mining; and gas and electricity 
and public utilities sectors. The stage-of- 
processing structure of PPI organizes 
products by class of buyer and degree of 
fabrication (that is, finished goods, inter- 
mediate goods, and crude materials). The 
traditional commodity structure of PPI or- 
ganizes products by similarity of end use 
or material composition. The industry and 
product structure of PPI organizes data in 
accordance with the Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) and the product code 
extension of the sic developed by the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census. 

To the extent possible, prices used in 
calculating Producer Price Indexes apply 
to the first significant commercial transac- 
tion in the United States from the produc- 
tion or central marketing point. Price data 
are generally collected monthly, primarily 
by mail questionnaire. Most prices are ob- 
tained directly from producing companies 
ona voluntary and confidential basis. Prices 
generally are reported for the Tuesday of 
the week containing the 13th day of the 
month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for the 
various commodities have been averaged 
together with implicit quantity weights 
representing their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of-product 
groupings, and a number of special composite 
groups. All Producer Price Index data are 
subject to revision 4 months after original 
publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on pro- 
ducer prices, contact the Division of In- 
dustrial Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
691-7705. 


International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program produces 
monthly and quarterly export and import 
price indexes for nonmilitary goods and ser- 
vices traded between the United States and 
the rest of the world. The export price index 
provides a measure of price change for all 
products sold by U‘S. residents to foreign 
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buyers. (“Residents” is defined as in the na- 
tional income accounts; it includes corpora- 
tions, businesses, and individuals, but does 
not require the organizations to be US. 
owned nor the individuals to have U.S. citi- 
zenship.) The import price index provides a 
measure of price change for goods purchased 
from other countries by U.S. residents. 

The product universe for both the import 
and export indexes includes raw materials, 
agricultural products, semifinished manufac- 
tures, and finished manufactures, including 
both capital and consumer goods. Price data 
for these items are collected primarily by mail 
questionnaire. In nearly all cases, the data are 
collected directly from the exporter or im- 
porter, although in a few cases, prices are 
obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered 
refer to prices at the U.S. border for exports 
and at either the foreign border or the U.S. 
border for imports. For nearly all products, 
the prices refer to transactions completed dur- 
ing the first week of the month. Survey re- 
spondents are asked to indicate all discounts, 
allowances, and rebates applicable to the re- 
ported prices, so that the price used in the 
calculation of the indexes is the actual price for 
which the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices for 
U.S. exports and imports, indexes are also 
published for detailed product categories of 
exports and imports. These categories are 
defined according to the five-digit level of 
detail for the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
End-use Classification, the three-digit level 
for the Standard Industrial Classification 
(SITC), and the four-digit level of detail for the 
Harmonized System. Aggregate import 
indexes by coun-try or region of origin are 
also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected catego- 
ries of internationally traded services, calcu- 
lated on an international basis and on a bal- 
ance-of-payments basis. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. The 
trade weights currently used to compute both 
indexes relate to 2000. 

Because a price index depends on the same 
items being priced from period to period, it is 
necessary to recognize when a product’s 
specifications or terms of transaction have 
been modified. For this reason, the Bureau’s 
questionnaire requests detailed descriptions of 
the physical and functional characteristics of 
the products being priced, as well as informa- 
tion on the number of units bought or sold, 
discounts, credit terms, packaging, class of 
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buyer or seller, and so forth. When there are 
changes in either the specifications or terms of 
transaction of a product, the dollar value of 
each change is deleted from the total price 
change to obtain the “pure” change. Once this 
value is determined, a linking procedure is em- 
ployed which allows for the continued repric- 
ing of the item. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on inter- 
national prices, contact the Division of Inter- 
national Prices: (202) 691-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 43-46) 


Business sector and major 
sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real output 
to real input. As such, they encompass a fam- 
ily of measures which include single-factor 
input measures, such as output per hour, out- 
put per unit of labor input, or output per 
unit of capital input, as well as measures of 
multifactor productivity (output per unit of 
combined labor and capital inputs). The Bu- 
reau indexes show the change in output rela- 
tive to changes in the various inputs. The 
measures cover the business, nonfarm busi- 
ness, manufacturing, and nonfinancial corpo- 
rate sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly compen- 
sation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor pay- 
ments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per hour of labor input. Out- 
put per unit of capital services (capital 
productivity) is the quantity of goods and 
services produced per unit of capital ser- 
vices input. Multifactor productivity is the 
quantity of goods and services produced per 
combined inputs. For private business and pri- 
vate nonfarm business, inputs include labor 
and capital units. For manufacturing, inputs 
include labor, capital, energy, non-energy ma- 
terials, and purchased business ser-vices. 
Compensation per hour is total com- 
pensation divided by hours at work. Total 
compensation equals the wages and salaries 
of employees plus employers’ contributions 
for social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 


porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 

Unit labor costs are the labor compensa- 
tion costs expended in the production of a unit 
of output and are derived by dividing com- 
pensation by output. Unit nonlabor pay- 
ments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting 
compensation of all persons from current-dol- 
lar value of output and dividing by output. 

Unit nonlabor costs contain all the 
components of unit nonlabor payments ex- 
cept unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total hours 
at work of payroll workers, self-employed 
persons, and unpaid family workers. 

Labor inputs are hours of all persons ad- 
justed for the effects of changes in the edu- 
cation and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of services 
from the capital stock used in production. It 
is developed from measures of the net stock 
of physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories—weighted by rental 
prices for each type of asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining changes in 
labor and capital input with weights which 
represent each component’s share of total 
cost. Combined units of labor, capital, energy, 
materials, and purchased business services are 
similarly derived by combining changes in each 
input with weights that represent each input’s 
share of total costs. The indexes for each input 
and for combined units are based on changing 
weights which are averages of the shares in the 
current and preceding year (the Tornquist 
index-number formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually-weighted 
index constructed by excluding from real gross 
domestic product (cpp) the following outputs: 
general government, nonprofit institutions, 
paid employees of private households, and the 
rental value of owner-occupied dwellings. 
Nonfarm business also excludes farming. Pri- 
vate business and private nonfarm business 
further exclude government enterprises. The 
measures are supplied by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce’s Bureau of Economic 
Analysis. Annual estimates of manufacturing 
sectoral output are produced by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Quarterly manufacturing out- 


put indexes from the Federal Reserve Board 
are adjusted to these annual output measures 
by the BLs. Compensation data are developed 
from data of the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
and the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours data 
are developed from data of the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost 
measures in tables 43-46 describe the rela- 
tionship between output in real terms and 
the labor and capital inputs involved in its 
production. They show the changes from pe- 
riod to period in the amount of goods and 
services produced per unit of input. 

Although these measures relate output to 
hours and capital services, they do not mea- 
sure the contributions of labor, capital, or any 
other specific factor of production. Rather, 
they reflect the joint effect of many influences, 
including changes in technology; shifts in the 
composition of the labor force; capital invest- 
ment; level of output; changes in the utiliza- 
tion of capacity, energy, material, and research 
and development; the organization of produc- 
tion; managerial skill; and characteristics and 
efforts of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division of 
Productivity Research: (202) 691-5606. 


Industry productivity 
measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity data 
supplement the measures for the business 
economy and major sectors with annual 
measures of labor productivity for selected 
industries at the three- and four-digit levels 
of the Standard Industrial Classification 
system. In addition to labor productivity, 
the industry data also include annual 
measures of compensation and unit labor 
costs for three-digit industries and measures 
of multifactor productivity for three-digit 
manufacturing industries and railroad 
transportation. The industry measures differ 
in methodology and data sources from the 
productivity measures for the major sectors 
because the industry measures are developed 
independently of the National Income and 
Product Accounts framework used for the 
major sector measures. 


Definitions 


Output per hour is derived by dividing an index 
of industry output by an index of labor input. 
For most industries, output indexes are de- 
rived from data on the value of industry out- 
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put adjusted for price change. For the remain- 
ing industries, output indexes are derived from 
data on the physical quantity of production. 

The labor input series consist of the hours 
of all employees (production workers and non- 
production workers), the hours of all persons 
(paid employees, partners, proprietors, and 
unpaid family workers), or the number of em- 
ployees, depending upon the industry. 

Unit labor costs represent the labor 
compensation costs per unit of output pro- 
duced, and are derived by dividing an index 
of labor compensation by an index of out- 
put. Labor compensation includes pay- 
roll as well as supplemental payments, in- 
cluding both legally required expenditures 
and payments for voluntary programs. 

Multifactor productivity is derived by 
dividing an index of industry output by an 
index of the combined inputs consumed in pro- 
ducing that output. Combined inputs in- 
clude capital, labor, and intermediate pur- 
chases. The measure of capital input used 
represents the flow of services from the capi- 
tal stock used in production. It is developed 
from measures of the net stock of physical 
assets—equipment, structures, land, and in- 
ventories. The measure of intermediate pur- 
chases is a combination of purchased materi- 
als, services, fuels, and electricity. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics and the Bureau of the Census,with addi- 
tional data supplied by other government 
agencies, trade associations, and other 
sources. 

For most industries, the productivity 
indexes refer to the output per hour of all 
employees. For some trade and services in- 
dustries, indexes of output per hour of all 
persons (including self-employed) are con- 
structed. For some transportation indus- 
tries, only indexes of output per employee 
are prepared. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Industry Pro- 
ductivity Studies: (202) 691-5618. 


international Comparisons 
(Tables 47-49) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 47 and 48 present comparative meas- 
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ures of the labor force, employment, and un- 
employment—approximating U.S. con- 
cepts—for the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and several European countries. 
The unemployment statistics (and, to a 
lesser extent, employment statistics) pub- 
lished by other industrial countries are not, 
in most cases, comparable to U.S. unemploy- 
ment statistics. Therefore, the Bureau ad- 
justs the figures for selected countries, where 
necessary, for all known major definitional 
differences. Although precise comparability 
may not be achieved, these adjusted figures 
provide a better basis for international com- 
parisons than the figures regularly published 
by each country. For further information on 
adjustments and comparability issues, see 
Constance Sorrentino, “International unem- 
ployment rates: how comparable are they?” 
Monthly Labor Review, June 2000, pp. 3-20. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the labor 
force, employment, and unemployment, see 
the Notes section on Employment and Unem- 
ployment Data: Household survey data. 


Notes on the data 


The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 
the age at which compulsory schooling ends 
in each country, rather than to the U.S. stan- 
dard of 16 years of age and older. Therefore, 
the adjusted statistics relate to the popula- 
tion aged 16 and older in France, Sweden, and 
the United Kingdom; 15 and older in Austra- 
lia, Japan, Germany, Italy from 1993 onward, 
and the Netherlands; and 14 and older in Italy 
prior to 1993. An exception to this rule is 
that the Canadian statistics for 1976 onward 
are adjusted to cover ages 16 and older, 
whereas the age at which compulsory school- 
ing ends remains at 15. The institutional 
population is included in the denominator of 
the labor force participation rates and em- 
ployment-population ratios for Japan and 
Germany; it is excluded for the United States 
and the other countries. 

In the U.S. labor force survey, persons on 
layoff who are awaiting recall to their jobs 
are Classified as unemployed. European and 
Japanese layoff practices are quite different 
in nature from those in the United States; 
therefore, strict application of the U:S. defi- 
nition has not been made on this point. For 
further information, see Monthly Labor Re- 
view, December 1981, pp. 8-11. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom are calculated using 
adjustment factors based on labor force sur- 
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veys for earlier years and are considered pre- 
liminary. The recent-year measures for these 
countries, therefore, are subject to revision 
whenever data from more current labor force 
surveys become available. 

There are breaks in the data series for the 
United States (1990, 1994, 1997, 1998, 1999, 
2000), Canada (1976) France (1992), Ger- 
many (1991), Italy (1991, 1993), the Neth- 
erlands (1988), and Sweden (1987). 

For the United States, the break in series 
reflects a major redesign of the labor force 
survey questionnaire and collection method- 
ology introduced in January 1994. Revised 
population estimates based on the 1990 cen- 
sus, adjusted for the estimated undercount, 
also were incorporated. In 1996, previously 
published data for the 1990—93 period were 
revised to reflect the 1990 census-based 
population controls, adjusted for the un- 
dercount. In 1997, revised population con- 
trols were introduced into the household sur- 
vey. Therefore, the data are not strictly 
conparable with prior years. In 1998, new 
composite estimation procedures and minor 
revisions in population controls were intro- 
duced into the household survey. Therefore, 
the data are not strictly comparable with data 
for 1997 and earlier years. See the Notes sec- 
tion on Employment and Unemployment 
Data of this Review. 

BLS recently introduced a new adjusted 
series for Canada. Beginning with the data 
for 1976, Canadian data are adjusted to more 
closely approximate U.S. concepts. Adjust- 
ments are made to the unemployed and labor 
force to exclude: (1) 15-year-olds; (2) pas- 
sive jobseekers (persons only reading news- 
paper ads as their method of job search); (3) 
persons waiting to start a new job who did 
not seek work in the past 4 weeks; and (4) 
persons unavailable for work due to personal 
or family responsibilities. An adjustment is 
made to include full-tine students looking for 
full-time work. The impact of the adjust- 
ments was to lower the annual average unem- 
ployment rate by 0.1—-0.4 percentage point 
in the 1980s and 0.4—1.0 percentage point in 
the 1990s. 

For France, the 1992 break reflects the 
substitution of standardized European Union 
Statistical Office (EUROSTAT) unemployment 
statistics for the unemployment data esti- 
mated according to the International Labor 
Office (ILO) definition and published in the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) annual yearbook and 
quarterly update. This change was made be- 
cause the EUROSTAT data are more up-to-date 
than the OECD figures. Also, since 1992, the 
EUROSTAT definitions are closer to the U.S. 
definitions than they were in prior years. The 
impact of this revision was to lower the un- 
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employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1992 and 1993, by 0.4 percentage point in 
1994, and 0.5 percentage point in 1995. 

For Germany, the data for 1991 onward 
refer to unified Germany. Data prior to 1991 
relate to the former West Germany. The im- 
pact of including the former East Germany 
was to increase the unemployment rate from 
4.3 to 5.6 percent in 1991. 

For Italy, the 1991 break reflects a revi- 
sion in the method of weighting sample data. 
The impact was to increase the unemploy- — 
ment rate by approximately 0.3 percentage 
point, from 6.6 to 6.9 percent in 1991. 

In October 1992, the survey methodol- 
ogy was revised and the definition of unem- 
ployment was changed to include only those 
who were actively looking for a job within 
the 30 days preceding the survey and who 
were available for work. In addition, the 
lower age limit for the labor force was raised 
from 14 to 15 years. (Prior to these changes, 
BLS adjusted Italy’s published unemploy- 
ment rate downward by exciuding from the 
unemployed those persons who had not 
actively sought work in the past 30 days.) 
The break in the series also reflects the incor- 
poration of the 1991 population census re- 
sults. The impact of these changes was to 
raise Italy’s adjusted unemployment rate by 
approximately 1.2 percentage points, from 
8.3 to 9.5 percent in fourth-quarter 1992. 
These changes did not affect employment 
significantly, except in 1993. Estimates by 
the Italian Statistical Office indicate that em- 
ployment declined by about 3 percent in 
1993, rather than the nearly 4 percent indi- 
cated by the data shown in table 44. This 
difference is attributable mainly to the incor- 
poration of the 1991 population benchmarks 
in the 1993 data. Data for earlier years have 
not been adjusted to incorporate the 1991 
census results. 

For the Netherlands, a new survey ques- 
tionnaire was introduced in 1992 that allowed 
for a closer application of ILO guidelines. 
EUROSTAT has revised the Dutch series back 
to 1988 based on the 1992 changes. The 1988 
revised unemployment rate is 7.6 percent; 
the previous estimate for the same year was 
9.3 percent. 

There have been two breaks in series in 
the Swedish labor force survey, in 1987 and 
1993. Adjustments have been made for the 
1993 break back to 1987. In 1987, a new 
questionnaire was introduced. Questions 
regarding current availability were added 
and the period of active workseeking was 
reduced from 60 days to 4 weeks. These 
changes lowered Sweden’s 1987 unem- 
ployment rate by 0.4 percentage point, 
from 2.3 to 1.9 percent. In 1993, the mea- 
surement period for the labor force sur- 


vey was changed to represent all 52 weeks 
of the year rather than one week each 
month and a new adjustment for popula- 
tion totals was introduced. The impact 
was to raise the unemployment rate by 
approximately 0.5 percentage point, from 
7.6 to 8.1 percent. Statistics Sweden re- 
vised its labor force survey data for 1987-— 
92 to take into account the break in 1993. 
The adjustment raised the Swedish unem- 
ployment rate by 0.2 percentage point in 
1987 and gradually rose to 0.5 percentage 
point in 1992, 

Beginning with 1987, BLs has adjusted the 
Swedish data to classify students who also 
sought work as unemployed. The impact of 
this change was to increase the adjusted un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1987 and by 1.8 percentage points in 1994, 
when unemployment was higher. In 1998, 
the adjusted unemployment rate had risen 
from 6.5 to 8.4 percent due to the adjustment 
to include students. 

The net effect of the 1987 and 1993 
changes and the BLS adjustment for students 
seeking work lowered Sweden’s 1987 unem- 
ployment rate from 2.3 to 2.2 percent. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 49 presents comparative indexes of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output per 
hour), output, total hours, compensation per 
hour, and unit labor costs for the United 
States, Canada, Japan, and nine European 
countries. These measures are trend compani- 
sons—that is, series that measure changes 
over time—rather than level comparisons. 
There are greater technical problems in com- 
paring the levels of manufacturing output 
among countries. 

BLS constructs the comparative indexes 
from three basic aggregate measures—output, 
total labor hours, and total compensation. 
The hours and compensation measures refer 
to all employed persons (wage and salary 
earners plus self-employed persons and un- 
paid family workers) in the United States, 
Canada, Japan, France, Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden, and to all employees (wage and 
salary earners) in the other countries. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added in 


manufacturing from the national accounts of 
each country. However, the output series 
for Japan prior to 1970 is an index of indus- 
trial production, and the national accounts 
measures for the United Kingdom are essen- 
tially identical to their indexes of industrial 
production. 

The 1977-97 output data for the United 
States are the gross product originating (value 
added) measures prepared by the Bureau of 
Economic Analysis of the U.S. Department of 
Commerce. Comparable manufacturing out- 
put data currently are not available prior to 
SA, 

USS. gross product originating is a chain- 
type annual-weighted series. (For more infor- 
mation on the U.S. measure, see Robert E. 
Yuskavage, “Improved Estimates of Gross 
Product by Industry, 1959-94,” Survey of 
Current Business, August 1996, pp. 133-55.) 
The Japanese value added senes is based upon 
one set of fixed price weights for the years 
1970 through 1997. Output series for the other 
foreign economies also employ fixed price 
weights, but the weights are updated periodi- 
cally (for example, every 5 or 10 years). 

To preserve the comparability of the U.S. 
measures with those for other economies, BLS 
uses gross product originating in manufac- 
turing for the United States for these com- 
parative measures. The gross product origi- 
nating series differs from the manufacturing 
output series that BLS publishes in its news 
releases on quarterly measures of U.S. pro- 
ductivity and costs (and that underlies the 
measures that appear in tables 43 and 45 in 
this section). The quarterly measures are on 
a “sectoral output” basis, rather than a value- 
added basis. Sectoral output is gross output 
less intrasector transactions. 

Total labor hours refers to hours worked 
in all countries. The measures are developed 
from statistics of manufacturing employment 
and average hours. The series used for France 
(from 1970 forward), Norway, and Sweden 
are official series published with the national 
accounts. Where official total hours series are 
not available, the measures are developed by 
BLS using employment figures published with 
the national accounts, or other comprehen- 
sive employment series, and estimates of an- 
nual hours worked. For Germany, BLS uses 
estimates of average hours worked developed 
by a research institute connected to the Min- 
istry of Labor for use with the national ac- 
counts employment figures. For the other 
countries, BLS constructs its own estimates 
of average hours. 

Denmark has not published estimates of 
average hours for 1994—97; therefore, the BLS 
measure of labor input for Denmark ends in 
NOSE, 
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Total compensation (labor cost) includes 
all payments in cash or in-kind made directly 
to employees plus employer expenditures for 
legally required insurance programs and con- 
tractual and private benefit plans. The mea- 
sures are from the national accounts of each 
country, except those for Belgium, which are 
developed by BLS using statistics on employ- 
ment, average hours, and hourly compensa- 
tion. For Canada, France, and Sweden, com- 
pensation 1s increased to account for other sig- 
nificant taxes on payroll or employment. For 
the United Kingdom, compensation is reduced 
between 1967 and 1991 to account for em- 
ployment-related subsidies. Self-employed 
workers are included in the all-employed-per- 
sons measures by assuming that their hourly 
compensation is equal to the average for wage 
and salary employees. 


Noijes on the data 


In general, the measures relate to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification. However, the 
measures for France (for all years) and Italy 
(beginning 1970) refer to mining and manu- 
facturing less energy-related products, and 
the measures for Denmark include mining and 
exclude manufacturing handicrafts from 1960 
to 1966. 

The measures for recent years may be 
based on current indicators of manufacturing 
output (such as industrial production in- 
dexes), employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation until national accounts 
and other statistics used for the long-term 
measures become available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Occupational Injury 
and Illness Data 


(Tables 50-51) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Illnesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and Ill- 
nesses collects data from employers about their 
workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries and ill- 
nesses. The information that employers pro- 
vide is based on records that they maintain un- 
der the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
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1970. Self-employed individuals, farms with 
fewer than 11 employees, employers regulated 
by other Federal safety and health laws, and 
Federal, State, and local government agencies 
are excluded from the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State coopera- 
tive program with an independent sample 
selected for each participating State. A strati- 
fied random sample with a Neyman alloca- 
tion is selected to represent all private in- 
dustries in the State. The survey is stratified 
by Standard Industrial Classification and 
size of employment. 


Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfatal 
work-related injuries and illnesses that in- 
volve one or more of the following: loss of 
consciousness, restriction of work or motion, 
transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
other than first aid. 

Occupational injury is any injury such as 
a cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that re- 
sults from a work-related event or a single, in- 
stantaneous exposure in the work environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal con- 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting from 
an occupational injury, caused by exposure to 
factors associated with employment. It in- 
cludes acute and chronic illnesses or disease 
which may be caused by inhalation, absorp- 
tion, ingestion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses are 
cases that involve days away from work, or 
days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which 
the employee was either away from work 
or at work in some restricted capacity, or 
both, because of an occupational injury or 
illness. BLS measures of the number and 
incidence rate of lost workdays were dis- 
continued beginning with the 1993 survey. 
The number of days away from work or 
days of restricted work activity does not 
include the day of injury or onset of illness 
or any days on which the employee would 
not have worked, such as a Federal holiday, 
even though able to work. 

Incidence rates are computed as the 
number of injuries and/or illnesses or lost 
work days per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guidelines 
for Occupational Injuries and Illnesses (U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
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tistics, September 1986). 

Estimates are made for industries and em- 
ployment size classes for total recordable cases, 
lost workday cases, days away from work 
cases, and nonfatal cases without lost work- 
days. These data also are shown separately for 
injuries. Illness data are available for seven cat- 
egories: occupational skin diseases or disorders, 
dust diseases of the lungs, respiratory condi- 
tions due to toxic agents, poisoning (systemic 
effects of toxic agents), disorders due to physi- 
cal agents (other than toxic materials), disor- 
ders associated with repeated trauma, and all 
other occupational illnesses. 

The survey continues to measure the num- 
ber of new work-related illness cases which 
are recognized, diagnosed, and reported during 
the year. Some conditions, for example, long- 
term latent illnesses caused by exposure to 
carcinogens, often are difficult to relate to the 
workplace and are not adequately recognized 
and reported. These long-term latent illnesses 
are believed to be understated in the survey’s 
illness measure. In conirast, the overwhelming 
majority of the reported new illnesses are 
those which are easier to directly relate to 
workplace activity (for example, contact der- 
matitis and carpal tunnel syndrome). 

Most of the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of inju- 
ries and illnesses per 100 equivalent full-time 
workers. For this purpose, 200,000 employee 
hours represent 100 employee years (2,000 
hours per employee). Full detail on the avail- 
able measures 1s presented in the annual bulle- 
tin, Occupational Injuries and Illnesses: 
Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLs Of- 
fice of Safety, Health and Working Condi- 
tions. Many of these States publish data on 
State and local government employees in ad- 
dition to private industry data. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in both the national and State data 
published annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLS began pub- 
lishing details on serious, nonfatal incidents 
resulting in days away from work. Included 
are some major characteristics of the injured 
and ill workers, such as occupation, age, gen- 
der, race, and length of service, as well as the 
circumstances of their injuries and illnesses 
(nature of the disabling condition, part of 
body affected, event and exposure, and the 
source directly producing the condition). In 
general, these data are available nationwide 
for detailed industries and for individual 
States at more aggregated industry levels. 


June 2002 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on occu- 
pational injuries and illnesses, contact the Of- 
fice of Occupational Safety, Health and Work- 
ing Conditions at (202) 691-6180, or access 
the Internet at: 

http://www. bls. gov/iip/ 


Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- 
lated injuries, including detailed data about 
the fatally injured workers and the fatal 
events. The program collects and cross 
checks fatality information from multiple 
sources, including death certificates, State 
and Federal workers’ compensation reports, 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion and Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration records, medical examiner and au- 
topsy reports, media accounts, State motor 
vehicle fatality records, and follow-up ques- 
tionnaires to employers. 

In addition to private wage and salary 
workers, the self-employed, family members, 
and Federal, State, and local government 
workers are covered by the program. To be 
included in the fatality census, the decedent 
must have been employed (that is working 
for pay, compensation, or profit) at the time 
of the event, engaged in a legal work activity, 
or present at the site of the incident as a re- 
quirement of his or her job. 


Definition 


A fatal work injury is any intentional or un- 
intentional wound or damage to the body re- 
sulting in death from acute exposure to energy, 
such as heat or electricity, or kinetic energy 
from a crash, or from the absence of such es- 
sentials as heat or oxygen caused by a specific 
event or incident or series of events within a 
single workday or shift. Fatalities that occur 
during a person’s commute to or from work 
are excluded from the census, as well as work- 
related illnesses, which can be difficult 
to identify due to long latency periods. 


Notes on the data 


Twenty-eight data elements are collected, 
coded, and tabulated in the fatality program, 
including information about the fatally in- 
jured worker, the fatal incident, and the ma- 
chinery or equipment involved. Summary 
worker demographic data and event charac- 


teristics are included in a national news re- 1992 as a joint Federal-State effort. Most Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries con- 
lease that is available about 8 months after States issue summary information at the time tact the BLS Office of Safety, Health, and 
the end of the reference year. The Census of of the national news release. Working Conditions at (202) 691-6175, or 
Fatal Occupational Injuries was initiated in FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the _ the Internet at: http://www.bls. gov/iip/ 


- Bureau of Labor Statistics Internet 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics World Wide Web site on the Internet contains a range of 
data on consumer and producer prices, employment and unemployment, occupational com- 
pensation, employee benefits, workplace injuries and illnesses, and productivity. The 
homepage can be accessed using any Web browser: 
http://www.bls.gov 
Also, some data can be accessed through anonymous FTP or Gopher at 
stats. bls.gov 
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Current Labor Statistics: Comparative Indicators 


1. Labor market indicators 


eee, lS 
2000 2001 2002 
Selected indicators 2000 2001 = T 
! ll Il IV I ll Il IV i] 
if sail if 
Employment data 
Employment status of the civilian noninstitutionalized 
population (household survey): 
Labor force participation rate 67.2 66.9 67.3 67.3 67.0 67.1 67.2 66.9 66.8 66.9 66.5 
Employment-population ratio 64.5 63.8 64.6 64.6 64.3 64.4 64.4 63.9 63.6 63.1 62.8 
Unemployment rate..............:eeeeseeeeeeee 4.0 4.8 4.0 4.0 4.1 4.0 4.2 4.5 4.8 5.6 5.6 
3.9 4.8 3.9 3.9 3.9 4.0 4.2 4.6 4.9 5.7 5.7 
9.7 11.4 9.7 9.7 9.8 9.6 10.6 ihe? 11.5 12.7 12.9 
28 3.6 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.9 3 3.4 3.7 44 45 
41 4.7 4.2 41 4.2 4.0 41 4.3 4.8 5:5 5:5 
16 tO 24 YOaPS..... eects 8.9 9.7 9.5 9.0 8.5 8.4 8.7 9.2 10.0 10.6 11.0 
25 years and over 3.2 BY, 3.1 3.2 3.3 3.0 3:3) 3.4 3.7 4.4 4.4 
Employment, nonfarm (payroll data), in thousands: ' 
131,759 | 132,212] 130,984] 131,854] 131,927] 132,264 | 132,559} 132,483] 132,358} 131,502} 131,202 
Private sector... 111,079 | 111,839] 110,456) 110,917] 111,293 | 111,669] 111,886 | 111,702 | 111,385 |} 110,480 | 110,111 
(GOOUS-PrOGUCINGi<c-cdecssc20+ 0cavsntseysacanivasvsesevevsevcestencestaces 25,709 25,121 25,704 25,711 25,732 25,704 25,621 25,310 24,991 14,590 24,225 
MANUfacturing ccs. <5 csxsetucapecs igesncnesosveckeeauessessyapeereestenal 18,469 17,698 18,504 18,510 18,487 18,378 18,188 17,882 17,556 17,174 16,874 
SOrWiCO=ProdUeinG st sis. eae ssepaansonswscassct eaeesresawtescevenvart ved 106,050 | 107,090 | 105,280 | 106,143 106,195 | 106,560} 106,938 | 107,173 | 107,367] 106,912 | 106,978 
Average hours: 
Private sector.. 34.5 34.2 34.5 34.5 34.4 34.3 34.3 34.2 34.1 34.1 34.1 
Manufacturing. 41.6 40.7 41.8 41.8 41.6 41.1 41.0 40.8 40.7 40.5 40.8 
OVATUNVG:-ncsaaaneanent eases toad vonsientasereussouneperemraceneneasad 4.6 3.9 4.7 47 4.5 4.3 41 3.9 4.0 3.8 4.0 
Employment Cost Index? 
Percent change in the ECI, compensation: 
All workers (excluding farm, household and Federal workers)...... 4] 41 1.3 1.0 1.0 af 1.3 9 12 8 1.0 
Private industry WOMGIS 550.6 scsceniecus coascineccenesrnopisieseskansrasoneered 4.4 4.2 1.5 i 9 of, 1.4 1.0 9 8 pe 
Goods-producing® BRS ORE Se tical NB dt, ce EM a ents sece dt 44 3.8 1.6 1.2 9 6 1.3 9 7, 8 1.2 
Service-producing® 4.4 4.3 1.4 1.2 1.0 7 1.4 1.0 1.0 8 11 
State and local government workers. 3.0 4.2 6 3 13 er 9 6 2.1 6 6 
Workers by bargaining status (private industry): 
4.0 4.2 1.3 1.0 1.2 5 ate 11 1.0 1.4 ot 
Nonunion... 4.4 41 tS 1.2 1.0 ai iS 1.0 9 PU i 
a 


‘ Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 


? Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are calculated using the last month of each quarter. 
$ Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service-producing industries include all other private sector industries. 
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2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


Selected measures 2000 2001 =i 200 ae 
iT] It IV Il HT IV 
1,2 | ai 3 a a 
Compensation data " 
Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, 
salaries, benefits): 
Givillaninonianyn: cccseeicactecneee eta te oe ee 441 41 1:3 1.0 1.0 0.7 is} 0.9 qn2 0.8 1.0 
Private nonfarm. 4.4 4.2 1.5 1.2 9 Pi 1.4 1.0 9 8 si 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Givilianimona nea cccaasacsoscesencesaearacveeacuceconececes eee erecl 3.8 3.7 11 1.0 11 6 ifeal 9 1.0 W 9 
BREIVQRE ROGIER ccscsnanssnasseesceccrccnnecdescasextcaassneseaccceekenevece 3.9 3.8 ee 1.0 1.0 6 2 1.0 8 8 9 
Price data’ 
Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All Items...... 1.6 3.4 1.7 nif 8 ia die 1.0 2 -.9 “if 
Producer Price Index: 

EVRISNEG GQOOES oe cceectercecarovenasccnesnctuives anagneeerovecenscseseotassenies 3.5 -1.8 1.5 1.8 6 4 9 8 -.3 -3.2 11 
Finished consumer QOOdS.........:-::sssssseeees 4.3 2.4 1.9 1.3 8 al ile 1.0 —.3 4.3 1.5 
Gapltal OGuipmenit.ucccqecsansaccaconecccocarsececeresens 1.2 1.0 =| Ai! -7.2 1.1 —1 7.1 —1 al 2.9 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and components. ee 4.0 -.2 1.8 1.4 1.0 -.3 a} 6 -1.0 -3.6 9 
CAUCE TEAC A Siren ce ce eestce he eecnc cemncdaaesnce macoeeni neeeaees Sixt -8.8 9.0 -6.0 2.1 9.4 -3.5 -6.6 -12.0 -12.2 8.0 
Productivity data® 
Output per hour of all persons: 


1 


Annual changes are December-to-December changes. 


Quarterly changes are 


calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price data are not 


seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded 
? Excludes Federal and private household workers. 


$ Annual rates of change are computed by comparing annual averages. Quarterly per- 


3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 


Components 


cent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. 


The data are seasonally adjusted. 


* Output per hour of all employees. 


Average hourly compensation:' 


AU DETSOMS;, DUSINGSS SECION., caricencevcsseassnenranuxeedeveessausrrnwrsnasiass2ea 


All persons, nonfarm business sector. 


Employment Cost Index—compensation: 
2 


(Gor AFeET TIONAL assess oeececadetes-custeecerpneresss se spvteeveratneserscareanspenronvece 


Nonunion....... 


State and local Government. ...ccciessarsssscascasssnnasssscnseatsaanssnnansees> 


Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 


ai 2 
MS PUMLGRTT SUCHUE RIN ose ss eo tesa ss ce cv eine wap cups cares ens ppeta pin ni osama 


Private nonfarm....... 


State and local governments.... 


Quarterly average Four quarters ending 
2001 2002 2001 2002 
= 
i] iT} IV I I Ml I IV 
Ti ae "(ioe 
5a 5.2 3.3 213 2.9 7.6 6.6 5.8 4.0 3.4 
4.9 4.7 3.7 2.3 2.8 eS 6.5 5.5 3.9 3.4 
ike 9 1.2 8 1.0 41 3.9 4.1 44 3.9 
1.4 1.0 9 8 14 4.2 4.0 4.0 4.2 3.9 
i Ted 1.0 1.4 il 3.4 3.5 3.4 4.2 47 
125) 1.0 9 V 14 4.3 4.2 44 41 3.8 
9 6 24 6 6 a3 3.6 4.4 4.2 3.9 
14 9 1.0 oh 9 3.8 37) 3.6 ey 3.5 
1.2 1.0 8 8 9 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.8 3.5 
6 1 1.0 1.6 Dh 3.6 3.8 3.6 4.4 4.4 
0 
£ 


' Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 


2 Excludes Federal and household workers. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{Numbers in thousands} 


i 


| 
| 


Employment status Ba average a T Be le 1 
ee 2000 | 2001 Apr. May June | July Aug. Sept | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. 
TOTAL 
Civilian noninstitutional | 
Rapiaion hae Geek 209,699 | 211,864 | 211,348 | 211,525 | 211,725 | 211,921 | 212,135 | 212,357 | 212,581 | 212,767 | 212,927 | 213,089 | 142,211 | 142,005 | 142,57G))) 
Civilian labor force. _| 140,863 | 141,815 | 141,734 | 141,445 | 141,468 | 141,651 | 141,380 | 142,068 | 142,280 | 142,279 | 141,390 | 141,390 | 134,319 | 133,894 oan 
Participation rate......... 67.2 66.9 67.1 66.9 66.8 66.8 66.6 66.9 66.9 66.9 66.8 66.4 63.0 62.8 62.8}) 
EmDIOVOd re scereeceeeseeceres 135,208 | 135,073 | 135,424 | 135,235 | 135,003 | 135,106 | 134,408 | 135,004 | 134,615 | 134,253 | 134,055 | 133,468 | 134,319 | 133,433 133,439 
Employment-pop- | 
ulation ratio?............. 64.5 63.8 64.1 63.9 63.8 63.8 63.4 63.6 63.3 63.1 63.0 62.6 63.0 62.5 62.5 
Unemployed 5,665 6,742 6,310 6,210 6,465 6,545 6,972 7,064 7,665 8,026 8,259 7,922 7,891 8,111 8,59 
Unemployment rate... 4.0 4.8 4.5 44 4.6 46 4.9 5.0 5.4 5.6 5.8 5.6 55) EWA 6. 
Not in the labor force........ 68,836 | 70,050} 69,614] 70,080} 70,257| 70,270} 70,755; 70,289] 70,301 70,488 | 70,613] 71,699] 70,995} 71,243} 71 243 
Men, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional | 
population! ........sssesseees-- ; 93,659 | 93,410} 93,541] 93,616] 93,708} 93,810} 93,917] 94,015} 94,077} 94,161 94,228 | 94,262 | 94,315 oat 
Civilian labor force.............4 71,590 | 71,541 71,468 | 71,429] 71,500] 71,523] 71,805] 71,940] 71,935] 71,988] 71,534) 71,718] 71,723] 72,098) 
Participation rate. ‘ i 76.4 76.6 76.3 76.3 76.3 76.2 76.5 76.5 76.5 76.5 75.9 76.1 76.4 a 
EMplOyOO sc. ccccecsersaxerens i 68,587 | 68,720} 68,698| 68,535] 68,610) 68,388 | 68,696| 68,486} 68,204] 68,276| 67,818] 68,157/ 68,013) 68,19 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio” 74.1 Msi 73.6 73.4 Te2 73.2 72.9 83.1 72.8 72.5 72.5 72.0 72.3 72.1 72.4 
Agriculture 2,252 2,102 2,105 2,168 2,057 2,035 2,129 2,138 2,132 2,082 2,141 2,207 2,185 2,084 2,213 
Nonagricultural 
industries 66,328 | 66,485| 66,615] 66,530| 66,478] 66,575} 66,259} 66,558} 66,354] 66,122] 66,135| 65,611 65,973 | 65,929 | 65,98¢ 
Unemployed 2,350 3,003 2,821 2,770 2,894 2,890 3,135 3,109 3,454 3,731 3,712 3,716 3,560 3,710 3,908 
Unemployment rate... oS 4.2 3.9 3.9 4.1 4.0 4.4 4.3 4.8 5.2 5.2 5.2) 5.0 5.2 
Women, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
Population | .....csececcsseeeeeseeee 101,078 | 102,060 | 101,870 | 101,938 |} 102,023 | 102,067 | 102,165 | 102,277 | 102,371 | 102,438 | 102,492 | 102,550 | 102,651 | 102,728 | 102.726 
Civilian labor force.. 61,565 | 62,148} 61,102} 62,068) 61,961 | 62,103) 62,142| 62,222) 62,269] 62,321] 62,481 62,056 | 62,703} 62,703 | 62,724])) 
Participation rate. ¥ 60.9 60.9 61.0 60.9 60.7 60.8 60.8 60.8 60.8 60.8 61.0 60.5 61.1 60.7 61.0), 
Emiployediereaercsetecsesereee 59,352 | 59,596 | 59,758) 59,716 | 59,555} 59,640} 59,526] 59,463} 59,302] 59,288 | 59,205; 59,102; 59,588 | 59,227 ye) | 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”............. 58.7 58.4 58.7 58.6 58.4 58.4 58.3 58.1 57.9 57.9 57.8 57.6 58.0 VARA 57.4 
Agriculture............:+0000 818 82 827 816 772 784 781 823 842 852 859 824 829 804 734 
Nonagricultural 
industries 58,535 | 58,779 58,931} 58,900) 58,783| 58,856] 58,745| 58,640) 58,460] 58436] 58,346] 58,277) 58,759| 58,423) 58,604 
Unemployed 2,212 2,551 2,344 2,352 2,406 2,463 2,616 2,759 2,967 3,303 3,276 2,954 3,116 3,093 3,39 
Unemployment rate.... 3.6 41 3.8 3.8 3.9 4.0 4.2 4.4 3.8 4.9 5.2 48 5.0 5.0 5.4) 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population) .....-eccscceececsee- 16,042 | 16,146| 16,068] 16,046} 16,086) 16,145} 16,161 16,163} 16,195} 16,252] 16,275} 16,310] 16,293] 16,292) 16,294 
Civilian labor force.. .| 8,369 8,077 8,091 7,909 8,078 8,048 7,715 8,041 8,071 8,023 7,845 7,800 7,790 7,962 7,748 
Participation rate. §2.2 50.0 50.4 49.3 50.2 49.8 47.7 49.7 49.8 49.4 48.2 47.8 47.8 48.9 47. 
EMPlOVO Grice. -sceespescecass 7,276 6,889 6,946 6,821 6,913 6,856 6,494 6,845 6,827 6,761 6,574 6,548 6,575 6,655 6,45C 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 45.4 42.7 43.2 42.5 43.0 42.5 40.2 42.3 42.2 41.6 40.4 40.1 40.4 40.8 39.4 
Agriculture.............. 235 225 235 209 215 236 216 220 229 220 246 241 233 239 20g 
Nonagricultural 
industries................ 7,041 6,664 6,711 6,612 6,698 6,620 6,278 6,625 6,598 6,541 6,328 6,307 6,342 6,416 6,24¢ 
Unemployed.................: 1,093 1,187 1,145 1,088 4,165 1,192 1,221 1,106 1,244 1,262 1,271 aede 1215 1,308 1,294 
Unemployment rate.... 13.1 14.7 13.2 13.8 14.4 14.8 15.8 14.9 15.4 15.7 16.2 16.1 15.6 16.4 16.9 
White 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population .....cccccccccseessssee. 174,428 | 175,888 | 175,533 | 175,653 | 175,789 | 175,924 | 176,069 | 176,220 | 176,372 | 176,500 | 176,607 | 176,713 | 176,783 | 176,866 176,864 
Civilian labor force.. | 117,574 | 118,144 | 118,014 | 117,714 | 117,854 | 117,986 | 117,813 | 118,274 | 118,506 | 118,566 | 118,403 | 1 17,759 | 118,472 | 118,159 | 118,66 
Participation rate......... 67.4 67.2 67.3 67.0 67.0 67.1 66.9 67.1 67.2 67.2 67.0 66.6 67.0 66.8 67. 
Employed...........scsessesees 113,475 | 113,220 | 113,434 | 113,185 | 113,037 | 113,237 | 112,703 | 113,147 | 112,878 | 112,652 | 112,388 | 111,876 | 112,632 | 1 11,941 | 111,94 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio?. 65.1 64.4 64.6 64.4 64.4 64.3 64.0 64.2 64.0 63.8 63.6 63.3 63.7 63.3 63.49) 
Unemployed.........-.0.:0+ 4,099 4,923 4,640 4,541 4,728 4,810 5,073 5,127 5,628 5,914 6,015 5,883 5,840 5,873 6,2 ) 
Unemployment rate.... 3.5 4.2 3.9 3.9 4.0 4] 4.3 4.3 47 5.0 541 5.0 4.9 5.0 5.4) 
Black 
Civilian noninstitutional 
BODUIatOn meee eel 25,218 | 25,559 | 25,472 | 25,501 | 25,533} 25,565 | 25,604] 25,644] 25,686] 25,720] 25,752| 25,785| 25,81 3 25,839 | 25,836! 
Civilian labor force.............4 16,603 | 16,719 | 16,678| 16,644] 16,739] 16,685] 16,720) 16,827| 16,748] 16,687 16,833 | 16,769} 16,747) 16,758} 16,944) 
Participation rate......... 65.8 65.4 65.5 65.3 65.6 65.3 65.3 65.6 65.2 64.9 65.4 65.0 64.9 64.9 65 4 
EMPlOVOd soo cceccsvcccccrssece 15,334 | 15,270} 15,304] 15,311 15,330 | 15,337] 15,210} 15,339) 15,144] 15,040) 15,122] 15,119] 15,131 14,969 | 15 048 
Employment-pop- . . | 
ulation ratio”............. 60.8 59.7 60.1 60.0 60.0 60.0 59.4 59.8 59.0 58.5 58.7 58.6 58.6 57.9 58.2 
Unemployed...........00 1,269 1,450 1,374 1,333 1,409 1,348 1,510 1,488 1,604 1,647 evant 1,650 1,616 1,789 1 896 
Unemployment rate... 7.6 8.7 | 8.2 | 8.0 8.4 8.1 9.0 8.8 | 9.6 9.9 10.2 9.8 9.6 10.7 112 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{Numbers in thousands] 


_— eee 
Annual 
Employment status jal average 2001 2002 
ie 2000 2001 Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. 
Hispanic origin 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population” i ee and 22,393 | 23,122 22,957 | 23,021 23,090 | 23,157 | 23,222 | 23,288 | 23,351 | 23,417] 23,478) 23,542] 23,604) 23,664] 23,664 
Civilian labor force.... 4 15,868] 15,751 15,730 | 15,656) 15,602] 15,753] 15,788) 15,811 15,956 | 15,932) 16,013] 15,988) 16,011 15,908 | 16,156 
Participation rate......... 68.6 68.1 68.5 68.0 67.6 68.0 68.0 67.9 68.3 68.0 68.2 67.9 67.8 67.2 68.1 
Employed.c...c.ccsesessscess 14,492 14,714 14,738 14,684 14,574 14,776 14,771 14,785 14,824 14,751 14,753 14,700 14,867 14,877 14,963 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio? 64.7 63.6 64.2 63.8 63.1 63.8 63.6 63.5 63.5 63.0 62.8 62.4 63.0 62.3 62.3 
Unemployed 876 1,037 992 972 1,028 977 1,017 1,026 1,132 1,181 1,260 1,288 1,143 1,165 1,279 
Unemployment rate.... 5.7 6.6 6.3 6.2 6.6 6.2 6.4 6.5 71 7.4 7.9 8.1 Tea 7.3 7.9 


' The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. 


? Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. 


NOTE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals 
becausedata for the "other races" groups are not presented and Hispanics are included in 
both the white and black population groups. 


5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{In thousands] 


Annual average 2001 2002 
Selected categories aS 
| 2000 2001 Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. 
ER | 
Characteristic 
Employed, 16 years and over..! 135,208 | 135,073 | 135,424 | 135,235 | 135,003 | 145,106 | 134,408 | 135,004 | 134,615 | 134,253 | 134,055 | 133,468 | 134,319 | 133,894 | 133,976 
72,293") 72,080) 72,272 | 72,131 | 72,012) 72,093"), 71,705) 72.77) 71874 | 71,570)" 71577 |) 71 I4 70,457) 7129097) ALS. 
62,915 | 62,992| 63,152] 63,104] 62,991] 63,013] 62,703| 62,827| 62,744] 62,683] 62,478| 62,354] 62,862] 62,595] 62,579 
43,368 | 43,243] 43,459| 43,633] 43,357 | 43,264] 43,143] 43,099] 42,983) 42,861 | 42,772] 42,823] 43,275] 43,317| 43,167 
Married women, spouse | 
PHOS OM ace cenccansscacosnvenccecees | $33,708| 33,613} 33,699 | 33,692 | 33,466} 33,571] 33,685] 33,604 | 33,227) 33,330] 33,209] 33,174) 33,703] 33,552] 33,446 
Women who maintain 
FATS sooo oy ceseceaee ene Se | 8,387 8,364 2,179 8,335 2,513 1,558 8,328 8,274 8,256 8,331 8,458 8,396 8,417 8,320 8,266 
Class of worker 
Agriculture: 
Wage and salary workers..... 2,034 1,884 1,899 1,957 1,803 1,798 1,852 1,882 1,898 1,865 1,879 1,917 1,930 1,825 1,896 
Self-employed workers........ 1,233 1,233 1,220 1,208 1,193 ee 1,239 1,278 1,290 1,276 1,313 1,311 1,293 1,264 1,216 
Unpaid family workers.......... 38 27 44 34 32 23 29 24 26 12 27 49 21 29 34 
Nonagricultural industries: 
Wage and salary workers..... 123,128 | 123,235 | 123,406 | 123,530 | 123,069 | 123,204 | 122,685 | 123,186 | 122,710 | 122,507 | 122,196 | 122,145 | 122,770 | 122,545 | 122,366 
Government..........sssesesesceees | 19,127} 18,928} 19,068} 18,934] 18999) 19,150] 19,290} 19,223) 19,172] 19,183] 19,047] 19,286] 19,218) 19,811 
Private industries..........0.4 104,108 | 104,478 | 10,442 | 104,135 | 104,205 | 103,535 | 103,896 | 103,487 | 103,335 | 103,013 | 103,098 | 103,485 | 103,327 | 103,019 
Private households. 803 809 795 760 790 814 804 867 790 736 725 709 677 791 
COV so csseavenacacazersesVerwnscsd 103,305 | 103,669 | 103,667 | 103,375 | 103,415 | 102,721 | 103,092 | 102,620 | 102,545 | 102,277 | 102,373 | 102,775 | 102,650 | 102,228 
Self-employed workers....... 8,674 8,594 8,597 8,540 8,720 8,568 8,503 8,556 8,505 8,507 8,524 8,213 8,257 8,200 8,234 
Unpaid family workers......... 101 101 99 111 102 98 111 101 95 77 92 97 86 89 103 
Persons at work part time’ 
All industries: 
Part time for economic 
FOASONG eaters neve s.cosee es 3,190 3,672 3,277 3,388 3,649 3,571 3,389 4,148 4,329 4,206 4,267 3,973 4,228 3,997 4,151 
Slack work or business 
CONGHIONS..025525s0escesz0r2 1,927 2,355 2,188 2,205 2,276 2,174 alte 2,796 2,983 2,796 2,809 2,549 2,755 2,721 2,690 
Could only find part-time 
WOM Kites siescepernenssvteeenees 944 1,007 895 921 1,008 1,011 952 1,064 1,108 1,121 1,161 1,089 1,120 1,021 1,131 
Part time for noneconomic 
reasons. 18,722 18,707 | 18,698| 18,634) 18,482] 18,812) 19,011] 18,798] 18,644] 18,587] 18,540] 18,201} 18,395| 18,530] 18,793 
Nonagricultural industries: 
Part time for economic 
VOSSONSseeacaasee vena eeaveacsd 3,045 3,529 3,120 3,231 3,556 3,425 | 32,346 4,015 4,222 4,017 4,119 3,781 3,998 3,848 4,009 
Slack work or business 
COMOIIONS .ecccescreencceverav-a 1,835 2,266 2,011 2,101 2,215 2,111 2,025 2,704 2,898 2,679 2,717 2,448 2,615 2,605 2,515 
Could only find part-time 
WOM Kivsascsoscvewceveecesassash 924 989 883 899 990 993 927 1,045 1,082 1,096 1,138 1,068 1,089 1,001 1,122 
Part time for noneconomic 


reASONs...........----..-.2.--:+:+ 


18,177 


18,232 | 18065| 18007] 17,960] 17,717| 17,886 | 18,004 | 18,274 


18.166 | _ 18097 | 18066 | 18,283 | 18,485 


' Excludes persons "with a job but not at work" during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 
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6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Unemployment rates] 


PR ree P Annual average 2001 2002 
elected categories r 
2 2000 2001 | Apr. | May | June} July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. 
Characteristic 
Total, 16 years ANd OVET........c:ccsceesesseesees 4.0 48 4.5 4.4 4.6 4.6 4.9 5.0 5.4 5.6 5.8 5.6 5.5 Sui, 6.0 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years... cece 13.1 14.7 14.2 13.6 14.4 14.8 15.8 14.9 15.4 1537, 16.2 16.1 15.6 16.4 16.8 
Men, 20 years and over. 3.3 4.2 3.9 3.9 441 4.0 4.4 4.3 48 5.2 5:2 5.2 5.0 5.2 5.4 
Women, 20 years and OVEF..........00c004 3.6 41 3.8 3.8 3.9 4.0 4.2 4.4 4.8 4.9 5.2 4.8 5.0 5.0 5.4 
White) totale ccccccsectss;scvvapcassovss ccvepsati sect 3:5 4.2 3.9 | 3.9 4.0 41 4.3 4.3 4.7 5.0 5.1 5.0 4.9 5.0 5.3 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 yearS...........04 11.4 12.7 11.9 12.0 12h; 13.2 13.8 12.7 23.1 13.5 13.7 14.2 14.0 14.5 14.0 
Men, 16 to 19 years... 12.3 13.8 12.9 13.3 14.3 13.8 15.1 13.6 14.7 15.8 14.6 13.7 15.4 16.3 15.4 
Women, 16 to 19 years 10.4 11.4 10.9 10.7 11.0 12.6 12.4 11.7 11.5 11.1 12.8 14.6 12.6 12.7 12.5 
Men, 20 years and OVEL........csseeeeees 2.8 3.7 3.4 3.4 3.6 3.5 3.8 3.8 4.4 4.7 4.6 4.7 4.4 4.5 4.8 
Women, 20 years and OVER...........0+4 3.1 3.6 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.8 41 4.2 4.5 4.2 4.4 4.3 4.6 
Black? total iiasevesercsscostacssestsstarsersiretooes 7.6 8.7 8.2 8.0 8.4 8.1 9.0 8.8 9.6 9.9 10.2 9.8 9.6 10.7 11.2 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years.. 24.7 29.0 30.5 25.7 | 28.0 26.6 30.1 28.5 30.2 e2al 33.4 30.7 27.9 31.0 35.4 
Men, 16 to 19 years...... 26.4 30.5 33.5 20.6} 29.1 28.1 31.4 30.8 31.2 31.6 32.0 32.1 30.0 36.9 37.3 
Women, 16 to 19 years. 23.0 PUES || PIE) 21-9) 25-7 | 25:2 2887, 26.1 29.1 32.6 34.8} 29.0] 25.6 44.7 33.5 
Men, 20 years and over... re 7.0 8.0 8.1 7.6 7.8 7.9 8.8 7.8 8.2 8.7 9.4 8.9 8.7 10.1 9.3 
Women, 20 years and ovet.............5. 6.3 7.0 5.9 6.4 6.7 6.2 7.0 TAY 8.5 8.4 8.7 8.4 8.5 9.0 10.2 
Hispanic origin, total..........csccscsesseseee S27 6.6 6.3 6.2 6.6 6.2 6.4 6.5 7.1 7.4 7.9 8.1 Te 7.3 7.9 
Married men, spouse present............. 2.0 rast 2.5 2.6 2.6 Zt, 2.8 2.8 3.1 3.3 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.9 
Married women, spouse present........ PRS 3.1 2.8 2.9 3.0 2.9 3.1 3.3 3.6 3.6 3.7 3.4 3.8 3.7 3.9 
Women who maintain families............ 5.9 6.6 6.3 6.2 6.3 6.3 6.8 71 6.8 8.0 8.0 8.9 8.0 7.3 8.6 
Full-time workers 3.9 4.7 4.3 4.3 4.5 4.5 4.8 5.0 5.4 5.6 5.8 5.7 L760 5.8 6.2 
Part-time workers. 4.8 5.1 5.3 4.8 5.2 5.1 5.4 4.6 5.5 5.6 5.6 De 4.8 5.2 5.2 
Industry 
Nonagricultural wage and salary 
WOITKO(S.ceseccresetterersonstastessoesicn 4] 5.1 4.5 4.6 4.6 4.8 4.8 5:2 §.2 5.8 6.0 6.2 6.0 6.1 6.5 
Mining....... 3.9 4.7 4.0 4.8 4.9 5.9 3.9 47 5.0 5.8 §.3 6.1 45 6.3 6.0 
Construction. 6.4 7.3 6.4 6.9 6.7 6.9 7.1 7.6 7.8 8.3 8.9 8.9 7.9 8.8 9.3 
Manufacturing..... 3.6 §.2 4.8 4.6 4.8 5.0 §:2 yh 5.6 6.0 6.4 6.8 6.7 7.0 7.2 
Durable goods..... 3.4 §.3 4.7 4.4 4.8 5.0 5.0 5.8 5.8 6.5 6.9 ee Ss 7.5 7.6 
Nondurable goods.............:.sescsseseeeed 4.0 5.1 4.9 4.9 48 4.9 5:5 5.4 5.4 5.3 5.5 6.1 5.5 6.3 6.6 
Transportation and public utilities......... Sh 41 3.2 4.0 3.6 41 3.4 3.6 3.9 6.0 6.1 6.1 5.8 5.4 6.41 
Wholesale and retail trade.............. ss 5.0 5.6 §.3 §.2 5.2 5.4 5.3 5.6 5.9 6.1 6.4 7) 6.5 6.5 dee 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...... 2.3 2.8 215 2.6 2.4 2.6 3.1 20 2.8 2.8 3.6 3.0 2.8 3.1 3.2 
SOIVICES Fcc. ttistcs wacetecess essinanrsen eee 3.8 4.6 41 44 4.2 4.4 4.4 4.9 4.8 5.5 5.4 5.5 5.5 5.4 5.8 
Government WorkelrS..........:ceseecesees = P| 2.2 2.1 2.2 2.0 rs Bal 2.1 2.2 2.3 2.4 2.4 AY / 2.8 2.5 
Agricultural wage and salary workers....... 7.5 9.7 11.1 9.4 8.4 9.5 10.5 10.0 7.6 9.0 9.3 9.6 9.5 12.4 9.0 
Educational attainment’ 
Less than a high school diploma............... 6.4 7.3 6.8 6.7 6.7 6.9 6.8 7.3 Tal 7.8 8.1 8.8 8.3 8.0 9.0 
High school graduates, no college 3.5 4.2 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.9 41 4.3 4.3 4.6 5.0 49 5.3 5.4 WA 
Some college, less than a bachelor’s 
201 3.3 eh 2.9 3.0 3.1 3.1 3.3 3.5 3.9 4.2 4.3 44 4.3 4.7 
College graduates.... 1.7 2.3 1.9 2.2 2.1 21 22.2 2.2 2.5 eal, 2.9 


' Data refer to persons 25 years and ove’ 
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7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Weeks of Annual average 2001 2002 
unemplo 
mployment [ 2000 2001 i Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. 
Less than 5 weeks.... 2,543 2,833 | 2,822 | 2,714| 2,809| 2,647| 2,955] 2,807] 3,084] 3,090] 3,024] 2,978] 2,828! 3,078| 2,793 
SitOi tA WEEKS: sreapetccscescacscentesssscxcennt 1,803 2,163 | 1,976} 2,021 | 2,098 | 2,170} 2,152] 2,366] 2,522| 2,573] 2,724| 2,586] 2515] 2,411] 2,818 
15 Weeks And OVEF........cseseeecseseesees 1,309 1,746 | 1,507} 1,503 | 1,571] 1,630) 1,798] 1,907] 2,042] 2,317] 2,410] 2,546] 2,561] 2,688] 2,854 
15 to 26 weeks....... 665 949 781 862 843 948 980 | 1,084} 1,136] 1,207) 1,295] 1,418] 1,383] 1,355] 41,360 
27 WEEKS ANd OVET......ccceseesesseseeee 644 787 726 641 728 682 818 823 906 | 1,110] 1,115] 1,127] 1,178] 1,833] 1,494 
Mean duration, in weeks 12.6 13.2 12.6 12.4 12.9 12.7 13.2 13.3 13.0 14.4 14.5 14.6 15.0 15.4 16.6 
Median duration, in weeks.. 5.9 6.8 6.0 6.4 6.3 6.7 6.6 7.3 7.4 7.6 8.2 8.8 8.1 8.1 8.9 
8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 
Reason for Annual average 2001 2002 
unemployment 2000 2001 Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. 
Mle NONRN 2S sd ES al 2,492 3,428 | 3,020] 3,132} 3,249] 3,294] 3,438 | 3,595] 4,297] 4,501| 4,492] 4,354] 4,326] 4,370] 4,525 
On temporary layoff... 842 1,044} 1,023] 1,055 990] 1,020} 1,071] 1,114] 1,288] 1,157] 1,107] 1,124] 1,106] 1,066] 1,095 
Not on temporary layoff... 1,650 2,379 | 1,997] 2,077] 2,259] 2,274] 2,367) 2,481] 3,009] 3,344] 3,385] 3,231] 3,220] 3,204] 3,430 
Job lOAaVerS....-..eeseeeeee- 775 832 776 818 807 791 877 819 880 848 908 879 877 862 | 1,017 
PGSM EUS esse te caecteececonecccoanrnsnace 1,957 2,029} 1,991] 1,827] 1,921] 1,948] 2,162] 2,102] 2,113] 2,197] 2,361] 2,191] 2,268] 2,471] 2,450 
NOW OMT ANIES! antes sony cuvecsdovcastse sui 431 453 456 467 470 442 488 466 466 497 495 479 485 557 519 
Percent of unemployed 
Ra Go 444 50.8 48.4 50.2 50.4 50.9 49.4 51.5 55.4 56.0 54.4 55.1 54.4] 52.3 53.2 
On temporary layoff... 14.9 15.6 16.4 16.9 15.4 15.8 15.4 16.0 16.6 14.4 13.4 14.2 13.9 13.1 12.9 
Not on temporary layoff................ 29.2 35.3 32.0 33.3 35.0 35.1 34.0 35.5 38.8 41.6 41.0 40.9 40.5 39.3 40.3 
Job leavers 13.7 12.3 12.4 13.1 12.5 12.2 12.6 11.7 itso 10.5 11.0 it 11.0 10.6 12.0 
Roeentrantecc cena ee, 34.6 30.1 31.9 29.3} 29.8 30.1 31.0 30.1 27.2 27.3} 28.6) 27.7) 28.5] 30.3) 288 
New ontrants:.7 one 7.6 6.7 7.3 75 7.3 6.8 7.0 67 6.0 6.2 6.0 6.1 6.1 6.8 6.1 
Percent of civilian 
labor force 
FIGEROSEFE eto ke uservavtiaswan 1.8 2.4 24 2.2 2.3 2.3 2.4 25 3.0 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.0 3.2 
WOOD AAV GIS eaccarecccenceca-oscsazeasaecexcs 6 6 5 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 ne 
Reentrants.... 14 1.4 1.4 ee 1.4 1.4 15 15 1.5 1.5 17 1.5 1.6 lle 17 
New entrants 3 3 ig e 3 3 £ 3 3 3 3 3 3 A 4 


' Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 
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9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Civilian workers] 


Annual average 2001 
Sex and age 

2000 2001 Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
Total, 16 years and OVEF.........0cce 4.0 4.8 4.5 4.4 4.6 4.6 4.9 5.0 5.4 5.6 5.8 
AG ROIZAVOANS vrecenccenetisseecaesaessne 9.3 10.6 10.3 10.0 10.4 10.2 11.3 10.8 11.5 isi 11.9 
WOt0 19! VOAIS. .cpccccsaceesasccnsessers 13.1 14.7 14.2 13.8 14.4 14.8 15.8 14.9 15.4 15.7. 16.2 
16 to 17 years.. Pe 15.4 17.1 16.7 15.8 16.5 19.0 18.6 16.6 17.4 17.5 18.8 
NB tO’ 19 YOANS: is ccssesccsonccevesncst 116 13.2 12.6 12.5 13.0 12.4 14.4 13.9 14.2 14.8 14.8 
20 ROI2S VOATS var oxcvatuascnnaverciarnso 163) 8.3 8.2 7.9 8.2 vad 8.9 8.6 9.3 9.5 9.6 
25 years and over.. 3.0 3,7 3.4 3.4 oo: 3.5 3.8 3.8 4.2 4.4 4.5 
25 to 54 years..... 3.1 3.8 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.7 3.9 3.9 4.4 4.6 4.7 
55 years and OVE... 2.6 3.0 all 2.6 2.8 2.9 3.1 Se 3.4 3.5 4.0 
Men, 16 years and OVEM.........ceee 3.9 4.8 4.6 45 47 47 Spit 5.0 5.5 6.9 5.8 
TG 20! 24) VOarSirncccrseeccensestorsccvesss 9.7 11.4 10.9 11.0 11.6 10.7 12.3 ale) 12.4 13.0 12.8 
16:tOl| GivOarsieyccccssvesssceercers 14.0 15.9 15.1 15.4 15.8 15.6 17.4 16.0 17.2 IWATA 17.2 
16 to 17 years. 4 16.8 18.8 18.7 17.9 18.5 19.1 21.9 18.7 20.3 20.4 20.0 
18 to: 19 Y@aIS.cicccseccccetevases: 12.2 14.1 12.9 13.9 14.2 13.4 15.0 14.5 1§.1 16.2 15.6 
20/1024 VOANSoircsccvecscctscneeorse 7.3 8.9 8.6 8.7 9.3 8.1 9.5 9.1 9.8 10.5 10.5 
25 years and over. 2.8 3.6 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.6 3.8 3.7 4.2 4.5 4.5 
25 to 54 years... 2.9 Sf 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.9 3.8 4.3 4.6 4.5 
55 years and OVE... PAS 3.3 2.9 2.9 3.0 3.1 3.3 3.3 3.7 41 4.2 
Women, 16 years and over............ 41 47 4.3 4.3 4.4 4.6 4.8 5.0 5.3 5.4 5.8 
AGMHOIZ EY OAIS crete ccccseccecvesseuncets 8.9 9.7 9.7 8.8 9.2 9.7 10.3 10.1 10.5 10.3 11.0 
TG 'tO AG VOalSiiscccseveccccerscveeest 12.1 13.4 13.2 12.1 13.0 14.0 14.1 13.6 13.6 13.7 15.1 
16 to 17 years. 14.0 15.3 14.5 13.8 14.4 18.8 15.4 14.3 14.5 14.5 17.6 
18 to 19 years. 10.8 12.2 12:2 11.0 11.8 11.3 13.7 13.3 13.3 13.3 14.0 
2O NTO; 24! VOarS A icceceseccecesscrssees 7.0 7.5 7.8 7.0 7.0 7.3 8.2 8.1 8.7 8.3 8.7 
25 years and over. 3.2 3.7 3.3 3.4 3.5 3.5 3.8 4.0 4.2 4.4 4.6 
25 to 54 years.... 3.3 3.8 3.4 3.6 3.7 3.7 3.9 4.0 44 4.7 4.8 
55 years and over. 2.6 PA PAS) 2.4 2.6 2.6 2.8 3.2 3.2 2.8 3.7 
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10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 


Mar. Feb. c 
State aoa b i Mar. State Mar. | Feb. | Mar. 
{ 2002 2002? 2001 | 2002? | 2002? 
PAD AMA xeccsrnaacsesesnesstaccteceetcer eateries 5.0 55 6.0|| Missouri 4.5 4.8 5.2 
Alaska sassstuanonevnehasewasnaantsescuenxceeatane 6.3 wyé BS) IMOMtanaeayesvscsrsceverevessncasseceusossstacsca cesses 4.6 4.4 4.6 
Arizona... 44 6.0 9:9 || INGDFASK AS seccsetecsesscsttcncsseerinas hen seexeee averse 3.0 3.4 3.6 
Arkansas Susesnned shan cnvasuctreascacovsvacentseeoeedexcree 4.9 4.9 Bie NOVAGEN ees vexvorvasssadensevsstensevsrescsscassectore 47 6.1 5.8 
Cailfornlahcrcretiswaseiconter eter neraecnes 4.8 6.2 6.5)]]) NOW: HAMPSNIPO 2 casercserscyrtesseesserssescoasvese 3.1 4.0 4.1 
Colorado ECaccasanchooccenessuacrtaannteacaksnuneececercrees 3.0 5.7 SIGH INGWJORSOY xcrasccevaccucusssonctatee-evesceusecterreers 3.8 §.2 5.6 
Gonmact outcast ieee saceace 2.8 3.5 3.5|| New Mexico.. cal 46 6.2 6.1 
Delaware............0.. 3.7 3.5 BB NOW) VOMKics <ccssencverassuvexsucconcstessesevaiveeascoecee 4.3 5.9 5.9 
District of Columbia................ 6.4 7.0 Or (iimNorthGarolinasceceneeccseerasscaesareseeeeseeeeese 4.9 6.3 6.6 
FIOM ee ccevevaveccaucnutcs ccuasssactstecetsusaseccensscaved 41 5.5 SAW North Dakota. =. ccvcsvsczsacccssssessvoseccocssensenttere Pf 2.9 3.1 
3.7 4.5 AiG iO Neececvecassectuercceres 3.9 5.4 5.8 
4.2 4.7 4.6|| Oklahoma...........+ eH 3.4 4.2 4.2 
4.7 SYS) §.5]| Oregon......... “ Sse 8.1 8.1 
5.2 5.8 6.1|| Pennsylvania... cori 4.5 5.5 5.6 
3.9 Sal AO WANOGS ISLAM asstecesecsarcs-csvsssseeonverkeacers 4.7 4.2 4.2 
LOWS. casccecuscounssttcxnaxsessxsnscnansnaseuareceneecual 3.1 3.4 3.4 Il }SOUtH Car Olina rss ccsscsssvare-cacorcsene eer eeeeees 5.1 5.6 6.0 
Kansas... 4.2 4.4 4) SOUtH DAK OAS, 55: 0rccssesacsonsccussurssesscevareteused 3.0 3.2 3.2 
Kentucky. 5.0 §.2 5.3]| Tennessee... 4.2 5.4 5.7 
BUNGIE baacscess ov cascann can voces gsvisninch cance 5.8 5.9 SiO VOXAS cascctsesssussuisartrosstavacasuonaroverseecoretarnee 4.3 5.8 5.8 
MANE scssecrercsncnsbnceusnedsatsnancsceaeerreres coca 3.5 3.9 3.9] Utah oo 4.0 5.5 6.0 
MGI VIGIIG coscenscsacersenenaccrsecarks evs ecaaevcasiaaae 3.8 4.6 ALB! VertMOMbsccccccessesvsssrscceccansssseseanncsebcrevenees 3.3 3.5 3.9 
Massachusetts... 2.9 4.4 4.4|| Virginia 2.8 41 4.2 
Michigan......... 4.8 SHA 6.0|} Washington.. ate 5.9 7.0 6.8 
Minnesota... 3.6 4.2 4.4)\" West Virginia... cuccstscsccassccpeccacssccsecencascerred 5.0 5.6 5.9 
MISSISSIPPI ioeronsaccssnccssnetspnceciet asosstseueeeses 5.3 6.4 6.6|| Wisconsin 4.4 5.8 5.7 
Wyoming 3.7 3.6 3.9 
® = preliminary 
Dash indicates data not available. 
11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 
{In thousands] 
Mar. Feb. Mar. Feb. Mar. 
State State 
2001 2002? | Mar. 2002 2001 2002" 2002 
PRADA Aapccascactsussactossosdcreashsss sess 1,922.3 1,900.4 1,899.9) ||| MISSOUMI s...i...:..sscsssesesesssssessessenrd 2,749.8 2,699.2 2,691.1 
POIs daneere tency secetstoarhessscnvnonnes 287.6 292.8 291.7 || Montana.. 392.4 394.5 393.2 
PUAZON ES dderepscdssceseacestessarcs seco seyen 2272 2,242.5 2,243.4 || Nebraska. 909.2 909.2 911.8 
Arkansas.. 1,160.4 1,154.2 1,155.7 || Nevada........... 1,056.5 1,060.5 1,066.3 
Calif OrMacirssceccdessnecoovascaraderectvece 14,718.8 | 14,664.6 | 14,672.0 || New Hampshire 630.0 626.9 626.5 
CONGO aiisives sess dencsonctsnnsissanstarne 2,244.2 2,194.9 2,190.1 || NOW JOrSey.......cecccresscesesrereeesens 4,027.7 4,016.7 4,014.6 
Connecticut. 1,687.8 1,675.8 1,673.3 || New Mexico 5 757.4 762.6 763.0 
Delaware............ 423.4 416.0 BATT A NOW VONGiscsssssncscteeccnceuseesiones 8,678.5 8,547.9 8,541.3 
District of Columbia... 4 650.8 649.4 649.2 || North Carolina...........csesceceeeeeee 3,932.5 3,880.6 3,882.3 
MOU 5 issue vere costspssavscvcacsosedseneds 7,195.0 7,174.2 7,178:8: ||| North DakOta\....ecseccesssssssesssoveanees | 330.0 330.7 330.5 
(GOON GIA chances catecensencacs-secsectphiwenens 3,986.5 3,880.7 3;876:8' Il OldOinstctsnessxencecussustenceyacneererekew sli COO Dat 5,543.5 5,534.9 
IAW eecregcessesscasnseavcorscanccen sees vosh 557.6 547.3 549.0 || Oklahoma... «| 1,508.3 1,510.4 1,518.6 
Idaho. 570.3 569.3 G6Ei3) l|OregOnavccamsncrwenasvensctsicecos ee ss| Mn Ont 1,577.6 1,575.7 
HUOS eercnvercsanscveetenserssusccrsvereecseres 6,039.4 5,939.3 5,922.3 || PennsylVania......cceceeeeeeeed 5,718.2 5,658.3 5,650.8 
WANG oericeiicazisethvedvencvasssdarevesinns 2,955.3 2,907.6 2,910.5 || Rhode Island.....ccsscsseseesesees 480.2 479.7 480.3 
lOWaleacavsessers-stvadsrtarsowecaserercuery 1,472.4 1,464.4 1,461.3 |) South Carolina... 1,836.2 1,830.0 1,827.1 
KanSaSrcsiuersinvestimrceoessrcevaraence 1,355.2 1,358.7 1,362.1 || South Dakota. 379.9 376.1 375.4 
Kentucky... 1,818.9 1,828.0 1;82310' ||| TONNCSSOG:-.cciisccrcccccssccecreanten ens 2,723.5 2,719.1 2,717.2 
Louisiana... i! 1,924.7 1,929.0 WH OS2 SN AGNES ce rasncnetoxsssyentaasssescciereersntehss 9,555.4 9,455.5 9,455.7 
Main@cunuccrvecrsccursssacracssnscscn cnet endl 609.2 609.0 CORO TH OAR ccditsscssustesessvseneiesceavasatiews nn | 1,085.9 1,079.9 1,072.4 
MarylanGl: tesarcsseseiscarercsssscrescbevene 2,468.8 2,456.3 2,456.5 || Vermont... 300.4 296.5 296.1 
Massachusetts 3,355.7 3,305.7 3,305.6 || Virginia... 3,551.1 3,493.8 3,497.4 
Michigan...... 4,616.1 4,557.2 4,562.6 || Washington. 2,716.6 2,659.4 2,651.6 
IMinNO@SOtA SE iwecccccesscesasceceeiscechassree 2,696.9 2,659.3 2,659.9 || West Virginia.. 739.7 736.8 736.8 
Mississippi 1,137.2 1,131.2 1,133.1 || Wisconsin... 2,841.4 2,813.8 2,813.8 
Wyoming 244.2 248.0 248.9 


P = preliminary. Dash indicates data not available. 
NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the data base. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
{In thousands] 


Paice Annual average 2001 2002 
on 2000 2001 Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. | Feb. Mar.? [ 
131,730 | 132,212 if 132,489 | 132,530 | 132,431 | 132,449 | 132,395 | 132,230 | 131,782 | 131,427 | 131,321 | 131,212 130,706 | 130,701 | 1 
111,079 | 111,339 | 111,742 | 111,760 | 111,603 | 111,517 | 111,390 | 111,249 | 110,784 | 110,421 | 110,260 110,142 | 109,544 | 109,505 | 1 
GOODS-PRODUCING 25,709 | 25,121 25,421 | 25,324] 25,186 | 25,122] 24,963] 24,888) 24,746] 24,577 | 24,453) 24,273 24,041 23,975 
MURIMTING  cescceccceecscaecenvereses 543 563 560 564 565 567 569 569 569 567 564 563 564 560 
Moetalirmal iti icecsssasesceeescecescreeesec 41 36 37 3% 35 34 35 85 35 34 33 31 32 32 
Oil and gas extraction........-...- 311 337 335 339 340 341 342 342 340 339 336 339 339 336 
Nonmetallic minerals, 
OXCOpt fUGlS2.cevacctlenwcossecss see 114 113 113 112 112 113 112 112 113 113 113 111 111 111 
CONSUCHION <cicsetescsesstcenxcccesnses 6,698 5,861 §,852 6,881 6,864 6,867 6,861 6,871 6,852 6,851 6,850 6,787 6,597 6,593 
General building contractors...... 1,528 1,554 1,548 1,556 1,551 1,554 1,557 1,562 1,560 1,561 1,559 inet 1,459 1,462 
Heavy construction, except 
Dil hin uesccesccstevarsecesscsceacxaceacte 901 629 915 923 925 935 932 932 933 942 944 928 914 908 
Special trades contractors......... 4,269 4,378 4,389 4,402 4,388 4,378 4,372 4,377 4,359 4,348 4,348 4,307 4,225 4,223 
Manutacturing.........sscescssesrseesees 18,469 | 17,698| 18,009] 17,879| 17,757] 17,688] 17,533] 17,448] 17,325] 17,159] 17,039] 16,923] 16,880] 16,822 
Production workers..........-+- 12,628 | 11,922] 12,166] 12,066} 11,956] 11,900} 11,782] 11,706] 11,626] 11,500] 11,405] 11,328} 11,305} 11,264 
Durable QOOd5S...........ssssseseeees { 11,138] 10,638 | 10,870 | 10,778 10,692 | 10,624] 10,523) 10,460} 10,363] 10,240] 10,158| 10,048) 10,023 9,976 
Production worke’rs.........+-+++ 7,591 7,122 7,308 7,235 TEAST 7,102 7,022 6,970 6,897 6,805 6,744 6,675 6,653 6,625 
Lumber and wood products..... 832 795 800 797 798 797 793 794 789 784 780 781 771 769 
Furniture and fixtures.............. | 558 527 543 540 532 531 519 $13 505 499 499 497 491 491 
Stone, clay, and glass 
POGUES; corcecacteeeccccunccecerseseers 579 571 577 574 $72 569 568 567 566 562 559 554 551 550 
Primary metal industries.......... 698 651 667 660 654 648 643 638 633 619 613 600 601 596 
Fabricated metal products....... 1,537 1,479 1,503 1,488 1,478 1,478 1,468 1,464 1,454 1,435 1,428 1,416 1,425 1,422 
Industrial machinery and 
OQUIPMEMN Ete ecsazacoavacserscseseace 2,120 2,014 2,072 2,054 2,031 2,007 1,980 1,965 1,943 1,917 1,892 1,870 1,855 1,846 
Computer and office 
CQUIPMENK.......-..esceeeeseeeereee 361 355 367 366 357 353 348 344 342 339 335 327 315 315 
Electronic and other electrical 
QQUIDIMOM oc cnceesaconeuetenaccueess 1,719 1,612 1,684 1,656 1,624 1,589 1,565 1,551 1,529 1,499 1,474 1,456 1,459 1,445 
Electronic components and 
ACCOSSONOS sesecencereaccarentneceved 682 647 686 670 650 634 618 613 601 591 583 $71 $71 566 
Transportation equipment......., 1,849 1,747 1,768 1,757 1,749 1,752 1,750 1735 1,714 1,706 1,696 1,661 1,680 1,674 
Motor vehicles and 
OQUIPMONE: sc.-ntesenceresserenetseses 1,013 933 950 939 931 936 931 919 903 903 901 878 913 915 
Aircraft and parts...........0200 465 463 464 465 465 466 465 465 463 456 452 440 427 419 
Instruments and related 
PIOGUCIS ee nccceoegsarcewestesenee 852 859 866 865 865 865 858 851 849 843 839 835 816 813 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
HICUSIIOSS sc evcsstrescetrareettseckiae: 394 385 390 387 389 388 379 382 381 376 378 378 372 370 
Nondurable goods.........csssse0 7,331 7,059 7,139 7,101 7,065 7,064 7,010 6,988 6,962 6,919 6,881 6,875 6,857 6,846 
Production workers............+. 5,038 4,800 4,858 4,831 4,799 4,798 4,760 4,736 4,729 4,695 4,661 4,653 4,652 4,636 
Food and kindred products...... 1,684 1,685 1,687 1,684 1,685 1,680 1,674 1,682 1,689 1,691 1,682 1,684 1,686 1,685 
TOBACCO PYOCUCTS: ....aceunsss! 34 33 32 33 33 33 35 33 33 33 32 33 33 34 
Textile mill products...........-0+ 528 473 489 480 472 471 465 459 454 446 442 440 441 440 
Apparel and other textile 
PROGUCES 2e.-cccasccesseastanesvssceeset 633 565 581 579 567 671 554 551 542 533 531 534 531 527 
Paper and allied products........ 657 635 641 639 635 632 628 629 628 627 624 624 621 620 
Printing and publishing............| 1,547 1,492 1,512 1,502 1,495 1,489 1,483 1,473 1,465 1,452 1,444 1,434 1,428 1,419 
Chemicals and allied products. 1,038 1,033 1,036 1,033 1,033 1,039 1,035 1,031 1,027 1,024 1,021 1,020 1,011 1,010 
Petroleum and coal products... 127 127 128 127 128 128 127 128 128 127 127 128 126 126 
Rubber and miscellaneous 954 
plastics products............:+-2++ 1,011 64 967 959 953 957 947 941 935 927 920 919 924 929 
Leather and leather products..| 71 64 66 65 64 64 62 61 60 59 58 59 56 56 
SERVICE-PRODUCING................ 106,050 | 107,091 | 107,068 | 107,206 | 107,245 | 107,327 | 107,432 | 107,342 | 107,036 | 106,850 | 106,868 | 106,939 | 106,665 | 106,726 
Transportation and public 
WRN OS i iisecccsssccvavassesccovevaccesan 7,019 7,070 7,119 7,130 7,118 7,108 7,082 7,070 7,016 6,952 6,915 6,898 6,837 6,814 
Transportation.......cccseeeseeeeeed 4,529 4,531 4,576 4,584 4,571 4,561 4,539 4,528 4,472 4,414 4,387 4,381 4,341 4,330 
Railroad transportation............ 236 227 230 230 227 226 226 226 225 224 227 228 234 233 
Local and interurban 
passenger transit... 476 481 477 483 483 | 485 486 482 479 480 485 482 479 478 
Trucking and warehousing 1,856 1,854 1,864 1,867 1,867 1,863 1,844 1,838 1,832 1,830 1,832 1,830 1,826 1,819 
Water transportation 196 203 202 203 201 203 203 205 206 204 206 204 187 186 
Transportation by air............... 1,281 1,288 1,313 1,315 1,310 1,304 1,303 1,300 1,264 1,221 1,189 1,192 teiival 1,172 
Pipelines, except natural gas... 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 15 , 15 
Transportation services.......... 471 464 476 472 469 466 463 463 452 441 434 431 429 427 
Communications and public 
Uti 22k Fava cat sco eet esaavs 2,490 2,540 2,543 2,546 2,547 2,547 2,543 2,542 2,544 2,538 2,528 CAME 2,496 2,484 
Communications 1,639 1,692 1,696 1,699 1,700 1,700 1,695 1,695 1,695 1,689 1,683 1.670 1,652 1,643 
Electric, gas, and sanitary 
SONVIGOS acta. :sccsesctevsceothaees soc 847 847 847 847 847 848 847 849 849 845 847 844 841 
7,014 7,053 7,038 7,022 7,017 7,010 6,988 6,971 6,941 6,938 6,933 6,689 6,681 
Retail trade... or 23,488 | 23,530 | 23,546 | 23,561] 23,606] 23,583] 23,536| 23,422 23,424 | 23,365 | 23,408] 23,331 23,332 
Building materials and gard : 
SUPPINGS Sicgec-c-wcccz-nenteeevecancsce 1,010 999 1,006 1,014 1,008 1,014 1,013 1,012 1,010 1,01 
General merchandise stores.....| 2,837 2,792 2,804 2,821 2,818 2,810 2,800 2,793 2,784 2,778 ee ee seu oon 
Department stores............:00+ 2,491 2,447 2,459 2,473 2,471 2,458 | 2,449 2,450 2,422 2,420 2,410 2.369 2,550 2,560 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{In thousands] 
aa Da a i en ee ee i ae 


Industry Annual average | __ ; 2004 . 2002 
2000 | 2001 Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Dec. Jan. Feb. | Mar.” | Apr.? 
Food) stores:atmecteene cc arsed 3,521 3,542] 3,562] 3553] 3544) 3536] 3,531] 3,538) 3542] 3,539] 3,525] 3,519] 3,402 ] 3,392 | 3,392 
Automotive dealers and 
service stations... 2,412} 2,429| 2,421 2,428} 2,431] 2,435/ 2,441] 2,435| 2,429) 2430] 2,428] 2,436] 2,430] 2,426] 2,429 
New and used car dealers....... 1,114] 1,180] 1,122] 1,126] 1,128] 1,131 GSN Msn MeIS4a dkte7i) = det4d 1,145] 1,134] 41,181 1,129 


Apparel and accessory stores... 1,193 1,219 1,226 1,231 1,227 1,219 1,224 1,224 1,208 1,203 1,192 1,221 1,172 lente} sande) 
Furniture and home furnishings 


stores Ssesaaes sossannsnnnnnennennnssennnee 1,134 1,140 1,140 1,136 1,136 1,197 i aeve 1,138 1,136 1,136 1,143 1,138 1,143 1,143 1,141 
Eating and drinking places......... 8,114 8,215 8,213 8,216 8,241 8,310 8,280 8,242 8,187 8,198 8,209 8,213 8,154 8,154 8,152 
Miscellaneous retail 

establishments.................... 3,080 3,142 3,165 3,155 3,150 3,151 3,156 3,153 3,144 3,130 3,100 3,149 3,083 3,088 3,085 


7,560 7,623 7,626 7,644 7,631 7,618 7,623 7,633 7,634 7,638 7,632 7,638 7,745 7,740 7,743 
avaperecreee 3,710 3,759 3,761 3,770 3,767 3,755 3,758 3,758 3,761 3,772 3,774 3,778 3,812 3,809 3,813 


Depository institutions............. 2,029 2,036 2,032 2,037 2,041 2,039 2,037 2,039 2,041 2,045 2,044 2,046 2,072 2,074 2,075 
Commercial banks.... x 1,430 1,423 | + 1,421 1,426 1,428 1,426 1,423 1,423 1,427 1,428 1,427 1,429 1,446 1,447 1,446 
Savings institutions................ | 253 256 255 255 256 255 255 256 257 259 260 262 263 264 264 

Nondepository institutions....... 681 701 691 697 699 703 709 706 712 TAWA 728 742 754 753 756 

Security and commodity 
2) Ke.) ts ae ope Rene | 748 763 780 776 766 (55 755 755 750 751 744 742 726 722 723 

Holding and other investment 
DCO Soe sen cpreternsanecneteton oe 251 259 258) 260 261 258 or 258 258 259 258 259 260 260 259 

MNSENGMCO ss acenemetvccmecasctesd 22,046 2,355 2,356 2,358 2,356 2,357 2,357 2,362 2,361 2,356 2,352 2,351 2,376 2,375 2,374 

INSUFANCE CALTIETS...........ceceeeee 1,589 1,596 1,596 1,598 1,598 1,599 1,598 1,601 1,602 1,597 1,594 1,594 1,593 1,591 1,591 

Insurance agents, brokers, 

SAIL SENNNCO os ccs cece roe trna is amcanee 757 759 | 760 760 758 758 759 761 759 759 758 757 783 784 785 
R@al GStaLC:. A. scccsesceccasecesesves od 1,504 1,510 1,509 1,516 1,508 1,506 1,508 1,513 1,512 1,510 1,506 1,509 1,557 1,556 1,556 
41,023 | 40,993 41,078) 41,085] 41,046 | 41,129] 41,134] 40,995 | 40,889) 40,957/ 40,992} 40,901] 40,963] 41,025 

Agricultural services.............-..-+ 832 801 824 834 833 834 837 838 841 840 846 843 868 872 857 


Hotels and other lodging places 1,914 1,912 1,944 1,935 1,920 1,922 1,912 1,913 1,862 1,852 1,845 1,854 1,811 1,811 1,796 
Personal Services........ = 1,251 1,275 1,267 1,277 1,279 1,281 1,284 1,284 1,281 1,271 1,294 1,295 1,282 1,289 1,286 
Business services... ..| 9,858 9,627 9,729 9,702 9,666 9,592 9,588 9,581 9,467 9,356 9,346 9,317 9,207 9,237 9,312 

Services to buildings....... i 994 1,001 1,009 1,013 1,008 998 997 997 995 996 992 982 1,018 1,021 1,027 


Personnel supply services........ 3,887 3,531 3,600 3,590 3,556 3,517 3,521 3,488 3,378 3,282 3,252 3,237 3,070 3,107 3,175 
Help supply services.............. 3,487 3,142 3,202 3,198 3,161 Se/ SHU} 3,106 3,005 2,913 2,894 2,881 2,758 2,795 2,857 
Computer and data 
Processing SErviceS.............+. 2,095 2,193 2,199 2,200 2,205 2,202 2,194 2,200 2,201 2,189 2,189 2,186 2,208 2,198 2,190 
Auto repair services 
ANd PArking...........c.-ccecceccencned 1,248 1,302 1,300 1,309 1,303 1,312 1,307 1,306 1,298 1,305 1,304 1,308 1,262 1,260 1,261 
Miscellaneous repair services... 366 362 364 363 361 360 362 363 362 360 359 358 379 377 377 
Motion pictures.............--.cceeee 594 592 601 587 602 595 589 586 582 584 580 589 574 572 574 
Amusement and recreation 
S@IVICES.........-+- 1,771 1,764 1,787 1,768 1,772 1,777 1,766 1,781 1,762 1,777 1,772 1,649 1,635 1,611 


Health services 10,497 | 10,280] 10,296} 10,329] 10,354] 10,384} 10,408) 10,431 10,458 | 10,483 10,504 | 10,575 | 10,602 | 10,626 


Offices and clinics of medical 


OCR ONS copes peer nsession 1,924 1,979 1,967 1,973 1,981 1,983 1,990 1,992 1,993 2,000 2,002 2,007 2,041 2,046 2,044 
Nursing and personal care 
facilities 1,795 1,822 1,816 1,814 1,821 1,823 1,825 1,830 1,834 1,837 1,842 1,848 1,875 1,879 1,883 
Hospitals. = El 3,990 4,095 4,062 4,071 4,086 4,098 4,114 4,124 4,135 4,149 4,158 4,167 4,184 4,193 4,199 
Home health care services...... 643 650 646 645 648 647 653 655 655 657 659 663 642 643 634 
Legal SOnVicds.....22-<n.cssecceseoceesssd 1,010 1,026 1,021 1,027 1,027 1,026 1,028 1,030 1,030 1,030 1,031 1,030 1,054 1,056 1,059 
Educational services.. 2.028 2,420 2,388 2,431 2,426 2,432 2,452 2,446 2,436 2,439 2,457 2,472 2,485 2,489 2,501 
SOCIANSOPVICOS 5 csccasecccdsesconsaccaced 2,903 305 3,023 3,039 3,056 3,048 3,076 3,085 3,096 3,100 | 33,105 3,122 3,155 3,162 3,167 
Child day care services..........- 712 749 743 745 756 760 765 756 187 755 757 756 722 723 725 
Residential care........2-:eece 806 843 835 842 845 847 848 851 854 855 853 860 899 902 904 
Museums and botanical and 
Zoological Gardens..........--.++++ J 106 110 109 110 111 114 111 112 112 110 110 110 | 109 109 109 
Membership organizations........ 2,475 2,498 2,489 2,496 2,501 2,493 2,503 2,509 2,505 2,505 2,506 2,504 2,471 2,470 2,477 


Engineering and management 
3,419 3,525 3,517 3,512 3,529 3,540 3,544 3,533 3,538 3,543 3,541 3,542 3,629 3,631 3,636 


1,017 1,060 1,053 1,057 1,059 1,064 1,067 1,067 1,069 1,065 1,063 1,064 1,044 1,044 1,041 


Management and public 


KOI ANON Gy ensspserenenanaassesnccsadescer 1,090 1,123 1,124 4121 1,124 1,119 1,123 1,122 1,124 1127 1,125 1,132 1,193 1,191 1,202 
GOVErNMENT.......ceceeeeceeeeeesesenesees 20,681 | 20,873] 20,747| 20,770} 20,828] 20,932} 21,005| 20,981} 20,998} 21,006) 21,061} 21,070} 21,162) 21,196 | 21,185 
Federal... 2,777 2,616 2,615 2,612 2,621 2,626 2,622 2,627 2,625 2,607 2,615 2,607 2,608 2,611 2,610 
Federal, except Postal 
SHOIWICG coe tetsondenaatuaesnsendoastod 1,917 1,767 1,756 1,754 1,772 1,772 1,774 1,776 1,779 1,777 1,775 URES 1,777 1,782 1,784 
State...... | 4,785 4,880 4,847 4,854 4,881 4,909 4,913 4,931 4,919 4,916 4,928 4,934 4,937 4,940 4,942 
EGUCALION .cccse< crocuses 4 2,082 2,088 2,065 2,066 2,089 2,117 2,122 2,129 2,107 2,109 eye 2,120 2,130 2,133 2,135 
Other State government..........| 2,753 2,792 2,782 2,788 2,792 2,792 2,791 2,802 2,812 2,907 2,816 2,814 2,807 2,807 2,807 
LOCAL peecessesee | 13,119 | 13,377] 13,285] 13,304] 13,326] 13,397] 13,470) 13,423] 13,454] 13,843] 13,518) 13,529) 13,617} 13,645 | 13,633 
Education... 7,440 7,567 7,495 7,512 7,516 7,575 7,650 7,595 7,607 7,630 7,642 7,644 7,746 7,767 7,754 


5,847 5,853 5,876 5,885 5,871 5,878 5,879 


Other local governmen E 5,679 5,810 5,790 5,792 5,811 5,822 5,820 5,828 


' Includes other industries not shown separately. 


P = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 


data seasonally adjusted 


Industry Annual average 2001 2002 
lz a | T 
2000 | 2001 | Apr. | May | June} July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Dec. | Jan. Feb. | Mar.” | Apr.? 
PRIVATE SECTOR..............00ssseeeceeed 34.5 34.2 | 34.2 34.2 34.2 34.2 34.0 34.1 34.0 34.1 34.1 33.6 34.2 34.2 34.2 
GOODS-PRODUCING..............2ce-eseeeees J 41.0 40.3| 406) 405) 404] 40.5 40.3} 40.2] 40.0 40.0} 40.1 39.9| 404; 40.5 40.4 
DMIINING icovaccceccpacenseacscascorccssccassecscancteas 43.1 43.4 44.0 43.9 43.3 43.3 43.4 43.5 43.1 43.2 43.1 42.3 43.4 43.3 42.4 
MANUFACTURING 41.6 40.7 41.0 40.7 40.7 40.8 40.7 40.6 40.5 40.3 40.6 40.4 40.7 41.0 40.9 
Overtime hours 4.6 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.9 4.0 41 3.9 3.8 3.7 3.8 3.7 3.7 41 4.2 
Durable QOOd5S..............-seeceseeceesseneees 42.1 41.0 41.3 41.0 40.9 41.2 411 40.9 40.7 40.4 40.9 40.8 41.1 41.3 41.4 
Overtime NOUIS...ceisceccccccvseesecccsesencens 4.7 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.9 4.0 41 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.8 3.7 3.9 4.1 41 
Lumber and wood products............000 41.0 40.3 40.1 40.6 40.4 41.1 40.9 41.1 40.6 40.5 40.7 39.7 40.9 41.1 40.8 
Furniture and fixtures 4 40.0 36.9) 39.3] 386); 384] 39.7 39.7} 388] 383) 384) 389 39.8 40.3 | 40.6 40.8 
Stone, clay, and glass products.......... 43.1 43.6 43.2 43.9 44.0 44.0 43.9 | 44.0 43.9 43.8 43.6 43.2 441 43.6 43.8 
Primary metal industries............00000+ 44.9 43.6 44.3 43.5 43.9 44.1 43.7 43.7 43.2 42.6 43.9 43.6 43.8 44.4 44.3 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
PRODUC B scauccsncecensssartcescusesscnseveopsnaks 46.0 44.5 45.4 44.6 45.1 44.7 44.6 45.5 44/0 43.3 43.8 43.9 44.8 45.5 45.1 
Fabricated metal products............... 42.6 41.3 42.0 41.4 41.2 41.6 41.5 41.2 41.0 40.7 41.3 41.2 41.6 41.7 41.6 
Industrial machinery and equipment... 42.2 40.7 41.3 40.7 40.4 40.8 40.2 40.3 40.4 39.9 40.1 40.4 40.1 40.5 40.6 
Electronic and other electrical 
equipment... 411 39.4] 39.8 39.1 39.3 38.9 39.1 39.1 39.0 38.8 39.3 38.5 38.9 39.4 39.5 


Transportation equipment........ : 43.4 41.9| 424) 424) 41.9] 422) 428) 415) 41.3] 41.3] 41.8] 423] 423] 42.4) 42.6 
Motor vehicles and equipment.......... 44.4 42.7 43.3 43.6 43.0 43.0 446) 42.3 41.9 42.2 43.1 43.5 43.7 43.9 44.4 
Instruments and related products....... 41.3 40.6 41.0 41.0 40.8 40.8 40.4 41.1 40.7 40.3 40.5 40.4; 40.4 40.6 40.4 
Miscellaneous manufacturing.............| 39.0 37.9 38.2 37.9 38.4! 38.4 38.2 37.6 37.5 37.1 37.8 37.1 38.4 38.8 38.8 
NOndurable QOOdG...........seccscssecesesenseee 40.8 40.3} 40.5; 403; 404/ 403) 40.1 40.2; 402; 40.0] 40.2}; 40.0; 402, 404) 40.3 
Overtime hours. 4.4 4.0 3.9 4.0 3.9 4.0 41 41 41 3.9 4.0 3.8 3.9 4.2 4.3 
Food and kindred products.. rene 41.7 41.1) 41.33) 41.4 41.2} 409) 41.1 41.0} 41.1 40.8} 409} 40.7] 41.0 41.4] 41.2 
Textile mill products... ers 41.2 40.0} 403]; 403) 404; 39.7) 398] 39.8) 39.7} 395] 400/ 399) 409] 41.4} 41.5 
Apparel and other textile products...... 37.8 37.3 38.0 37.8 37.5 37.7 36.9 36.9 36.8 36.9 37.3 36.6 36.7 37.4 37.1 
Paper and allied products..............000 42.5 41.7 42.0 41.6) 41.7 41.9 41.2 41.6 41.5 41.3 41.5 41.4 41.5 41.5 41.6 
Printing and publishing.........csseeered 38.3 38.1 38.2; 38.0} 380] 38.2 38.0 | 38.1 36.0) 37-83)" 37.99|) 167.0), 11G744) oreo ote 
Chemicals and allied products............ 42.5 42.3| 426} 424) 422] 42.7} 42.1 42.2} 423} 42.0} 41.9] 41.9] 41.9] 420] 41.8 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
Plastics! PrOCUCtS sos secscecescecsspceexseae 41.4 41.7| 40.8) 406) 40.7) 406] 405] 408) 405] 40.7] 41.2] 409] 40.9] 41.1 41.6 
Leather and leather products.............. 37.5 36.4; 366) 35.9] 362] 35.7] 364) 363] 36.0) 366) 37.5) 37.5] 937.2 37.3 | 37.5 
SERVICE-PRODUCING...............200ceeeee 32.8 62.7) 32:7) 32:7) 32.85) 32:6) 32.6)|) 82:6), 82:6) “S2'6)| S2:74" 32:25) 13257)1| eo sulle eau, 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES viitsscsrcenscsvesnenasscs 38.6 38.1 38.1 38.1 38.1 37.8) 37.8] 37.6) 37.8] 388] 38.0 37.4 | 38.2 38.2 38.3 
WHOLESALE TRADE ............00ceeseeceeeee 38.5 38.2) 38.2) 382] 383) 382] 383) 383] 38.1 38.2 38.3 | 37.9} 38.3 38.4 38.3 


° = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 


seasonally adjusted 


—_—_— 


Annual average 2001 2002 
Industry T 
2000 | 2001 | Apr. | May | June} July | Aug. | Sept. ic Nov. n. | Feb. P F 
ix { p y My y 9: | pt. | Oct a Dec. | Ja el Mar." | Apr 

PRIVATE SECTOR (in current dollars)... $14.33 | $14.21 | $14.24 | $14.31 | $14.34 | $14.40 | $14.45 | $14.47 | $14.54 | $14.59 | $14.67 | $14.62 | $14.65 | $14.68 
GOOdS-PLOdUCING :...sccsccccssssecesenesenes 15.93 | 15.78] 15.86 15.90 | 15.93 | 16.01 16.04} 16.05| 16.05] 16.15) 16.17 16.28 16.29 16.32 
IMIG os aoc ctcnceececsseecacnancncnesvarsncvarenssioc 17-65 |) 17.53) 17.545) 17.73: |) 17.74") 17:69: 17-67 |) 117.73) 178550 117.800) 17:96 17.66 Wares 17.63 
IGONStUCHON iaaessscsacacsccterccaesnacansecncuecscd 18.33 | 18.15 | 18.22 18.28 | 18.26) 18.35 | 18.36] 18.38] 18.46} 18.58) 18.47 18.68 18.74 18.83 
Manufacturing. s<cc<ccscccussscscevsessasenssctens 14.84 | 14.72] 14.78 14.81 14.86 | 14.93) 14.96 | 14.97|) 15.05} 15.10) 15.16 15.16 15.19 15.19 
Excluding overtime.........cccseeeeeeee 4 14.15 | 14.04] 14.09 14.13 | 14.18) 14.24] 14.28] 14.31 14.38 | 14.41 14.49 14.46 14.45 14.43 
Service-producing 13.85 | 13.73 13.76 13.84 | 13.87 | 13.93] 13.98] 14.01 14.07 | 14.13 | 14.24 14.14 14.18 14.21 
Transportation and public utilities.......J 16.89 | 16.74] 16.76 16.91 16.88 | 16.95) 17.02] 17.09] 17.23] 17.23) 17.39 17.16 17.26 17.26 
Wholesale trade..........cccsccseceseeseneenees 15.80 | 15.74| 15.70 | 15.86] 15.84] 15.81] 15.95} 15.89| 15.91] 16.04} 16.07) 16.19] 16.23 | 16.11 
Retail ade sc ccicncsseckansssaansscqaatnctenats J 9.82 9.74 9.79 9.83 9.84 9.87 9.87 9.91 9.98 9.99 | 10.05 9.92 9.95 9.97 
Finance, insurance, and real estate.... 15.84 | 15.64] 15.74 | 15.86| 15.91] 15.99] 16.01] 16.05] 16.07] 16.16] 16.13 16.08 16.14 16.18 
SOIMICOS Sn cccacnsanedonaviticescacsneavatuecensnacss 14.61 14.48 | 14.49 14.54 | 14.61 14.71 14.76 | 14.81 14.87 | 14.94] 15.07 15.04 15.08 15.13 

PRIVATE SECTOR (in constant (1982) 
Po 2 psy ere Sa athe RU ae R aa 8.00 7.94 7.93 7.95 8.00 8.03 8.02 8.06 8.11 8.16 8.21 8.14 8.13 8.10 


° = preliminary. Dash indicates data not available. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Annual average 2001 2002 j 
Industry aT p p 
2000 2001 | Apr. | May | June} July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. Feb. seid Mar.” | Apr. 
+ = 
PRIVATE SECTOR cecececccecocsecseeeeseeeeeee] $13.75 | $14.33 | $14.27 | $14.22 | $14.22 | $14.27 | $14.28 | $14.51 | $14.50 | $14.56 | $14.64 | $14.67 | $14.68 | $14.69 $14.72 
MININGiiscccectenserencanu=scccscucesressecsresrity 17.24 17.65 | 17.60| 17.49] 17.59| 17.67| 17.53 17.67] 17.70] 17.79} 17.90 17.96 | 17.83] 17.82] 17.85 
CONSTRUCTION 2ececeseescacecsrcctsrecrsccesenss[ cS: 18.33 | 18.07] 18.17] 18.21] 18.32] 18.43] 1850] 18.55] 18.51] 18.65 18.47 | 18.50] 18.60 | ##HHHE 
MANUFACTURING..........c0ccescesseenseeney 14.38 14.84 | 14.74] 14.75] 14.79] 14.84] 14.89] 15.01} 14.97 | 15.07] 15.19 15:16) 1516)" 45.17 1" "15:22 
Durable QOods..............:scseceesseessreened 14.82 15.28 | 15.14] 15.19] 15.24] 15.25] 15.37] 15.49] 15.45] 15.55] 15.68 15.64] 15.64} 15.64] 15.67 
Lumber and wood products................ 11.93 12.25] 12.13] 12.16] 12.19] 12.32] 12.37] 12.45 | 12.34) 12.41 12.37 12.39 12.32 12.32 12.33; 
Furniture and fixtures... 11.73 12.21] 12.07] 12.09] 12.15] 12.24] 12.29] 12.35] 12.39] 12.40 | 12.56 12.59 | 12.58] 12:52) 12.52 
Stone, clay, and glass products.. 14.53 15.03} 14.96] 15.03] 15.13} 15.12] 15.17] 15.22} 15.20} 15.16] 15.23 15.29} 15.26} 15.24} 15.43 
Primary metal industries................:++ 16.42 16.96 | 16.90) 16.82] 16.96] 17.11] 17.06} 17.27] 17.12] 17.31 | 17.26 17.26 | 17.30] 17.30} 17.37] 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
PVOGUCIS ssoroscecerstecreszescetesteseseseecrece= 19.82 20.43 | 20.37| 20.26] 20.39] 20.48 | 20.63] 20.91) 20.55] 20.75} 20.61 20.62 | 20.75] 20.58; 20.80) 
Fabricated metal products..............-... 13.87 14.26 | 14.11 | 14.23] 14.25] 14.27] 14.34] 14.42} 14.33 | 14.44 | 14.63 14.56] 1453] 1462] 14.64 
Industrial machinery and equipment...) 15.55 15.91 | 15.74] 15.79] 15.82] 15.90] 15.96] 16.05] 16.09} 16.15 | 16.33 16.34 | 16.31 16.30 | 16.33: 
Electronic and other electrical 
QQUIDMONE Enea. ccnsssnesyeeceseere-s 13.80 14.53 | 14.39 | 14.38] 14.51 | 14.59] 14.72] 14.84] 14.78} 14.87} 15.01 14.88 | 14.88] 14.92] 14.91 
Transportation equipment. .| 18.45 19.01 | 18.77 | 18.83} 18.90] 18.80] 19.08} 19.31] 19.37] 19.51 | 19.65 19.54/} 19.65} 19.58} 19.65: 
Motor vehicles and equipment.......... 18.79 19.36 | 19.13} 19.18} 19.25] 19.04] 19.389] 19.68] 19.82; 19.96 | 20.19 20.03 | 20.08; 20.09; 20.24. 
Instruments and related products.......| 14.43 14.87 | 14.80] 14.75) 14.81] 14.98] 15.00} 15.06] 15.00} 15.03] 15.16 15:15 | 15:225)) 15:26 15-271 
Miscellaneous manufacturing.............| 11.63 12:19 1912.04.) A210) 12:07 A220 A223 TQS 7a 22272: 46a al e.67, 12.61 12.51 12.59 | 12.53; 
Nondurable goods.............ssesesseeeees 13.69 14.17 | 14.12] 14.07 | 14.11] 14.23) 14.17 | 14.31] 14.28] 14.37] 14.45 14.46| 1445] 1448] 14.55: 
Food and kindred products.. 12.50 12.88 | 12.79] 12.83) 12.86] 12.93) 12.87] 12.95} 12.91} 13.11] 13.21 13.16 | 13.09} 13.14} 13.23) 
Tobacco products............ Paiey/ 22:28) 22:59) 28:01) || 238:17-| 23:68 21.90), AION etal |e2eceumcecet 21.91 22.16 | 23.02] 23.40 
Textile mill products.............+ 11.16 14.35:| 11.80)) 41.295) 11:32) 145379)) 14-39n) 10-400) 1ideS4) AAAs aes? 11.64 | 11.61 11.65} 11.68 
Apparel and other textile products...... 9.30 9.47 9.44 9.39 9.45 9.40 9.44 9.56 9.49 9.58 9.47 9.77 9.78 9.90 9.92 
Paper and allied products...............0+- 16.25 16:86.| 16:74 | 16:72) 16:90 | 16:99 || 16:87)) 47-127) AA AS ANZ: 17.07 | 17.04] 17.14] 17.32 
Printing and publishing..............:.s0++4 14.40 14.82 | 14.75] 14.75] 14.74] 14.83] 14.87] 15.01} 14.96 | 14.93] 15.04 15.04} 15.12} 15.19] 15.23 
Chemicals and allied products testo 18.59 | 18.64) 18.52} 18.55] 18.69] 18.54] 1886] 18.70} 18.74} 18.81 18.84 | 18.96} 18.89] 18.94! 
Petroleum and coal products.............. 22.00 22.09 | 22.09 | 21.83] 21.78 | 22.02 | 22.20} 22.27] 22.36 | 22.38 | 21.95 22.05 | 22.46 | 22.46} 22.28 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics: products sest.-cssescceecersesase--s-c8 12.85 13.39 | 13.33] 13.30 | 13.30] 13.38) 13.44] 13.51] 13.48] 13.53] 13.67 13.66 | 13.61 13.61 13.69 
Leather and leather products.............. 10.18 10.31 | 10.37 | 10.26] 10.30) 10.25} 10.35] 10.25] 10.21] 10.09] 10.25 10.27 | 10.33] 10.30] 10.34 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UMLIMMES sereccenceseseseceverssrccee 16.22 16.89 | 16.78 | 16.70 | 16.83] 16.89] 16.97] 17.07] 17.09] 17.23] 17.26 17.39 | 17.44} 17.40] 17.48 
WHOLESALE TRADE........ssccsocscersessucexsoui 15.20 15:80 | 15.86] 15.66) 15.77) 15.88) 15.75) 16.03} 15.85 | 15.91 | 16.16 16.07 | 16.16} 16.08} 16.09 
RETAIL TRADE 22s os. ccc0xs cccaanescsiccecensessnco) 9.46 9.82 9.78 9.78 9.77 9.77 9.79 9.92 9.93 9.98 9.99 10.05 | 10.03] 10.05} 10.05 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, 
AND REAL ESTATE ..............02:20000004 15.07 15.84 | 15.81 15.74] 15.75] 15.85} 15.84] 16.05] 15.96] 16.04] 16.21 16.13 | 1620} 16.24] 16.29 
SERVICES 13.91 14.61 | 14.58] 14.46 | 14.39 | 14.46] 14.46] 14.78] 14.80] 14.92 | 15.09 15.07 | 15.10] 15.10} 15.09 


P = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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16. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Industry Annual average | 2001 2002 
2000 2001 Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. i Jan. Feb. Mar.’ | Apr. 
le Shr in 
PRIVATE SECTOR | hy 
GurrenUGONAKSS. sccces ncccassscasetessaccs | $474.38 | $490.09 | $486.61 | $484.90 | $489.17 | $493.74 | $491.23 | $497.69 | $493.00 | $495.04 | $503.62 | $492.91 | $497.65 | $497.99 | $499.( 


Seasonally adjusted. 


= —| 485.98] 487.01 489.40 | 490.43 489.60] 492.75] 491.98} 495.81 499.66 | 492.91 | 497.65} 497.99] 499.1 
Constant (1982) dollars 


272.16 | 273.64} 271.70] 269.39] 271.46] 275.22] 273.82] 275.88) 274.50) 276.10] 282.30] 275.83] 277.55| 276.20) 275. 


MINN Giormearaitenn cncaceenonenoncabacduces 743.04 | 766.01 765.60 | 769.56 | 768.68 | 772.18] 764.31 777.48 | 773.49 | 764.97] 771.49 | 759.71 763.98 | 762.70} 756.i 
CONSTRUCTION. scctecceeeeeral | 702.68 | 718.54)| 695.70 | 728.62] 728.40] 740.13] 739.04] 736.30] 732.73| 720.04] 714.30] 712.94] 712.25] 714.24] 720. 
MANUFACTURING | 
Current dollars. 2..e.cesccccssasuseaccd 598.21 603.99 | 588.13 600.33} 603.43 | 598.05] 607.51| 615.41 609.28 | 613.35 | 627.35} 612.46} 610.95] 620.45] 620. 
Constant (1982) dollars.............. 343.21 | 337.24 | 328.38} 333.52 | 334.87] 333.36 | 338.63] 341.14| 339.24] 342.08] 351.65] 342.73] 340.74| 344.12] 342. 
Durable goods.............22s.-seeseees | 623.92 | 626.48 | 607.14 624.31 626.36 | 617.63 | 633.24| 639.74] 631.91 | 636.00] 652.29] 638.11 636.14 | 644.37 | 645.1 


Lumber and wood products....... | 489.13 | 496.13 | 483.99 | 497.34] 498.57] 502.66] 509.64| 517.92] 504.71 503.85 | 502.33 | 491.88 | 491.97 | 501.42} 500.1 


2 : | 
Furniture and fixtures................ 469.20 | 474.90 457.45 462.22 468.99 | 481.03 | 491.60 489.06 | 478.25 | 479.88 501.14 | 501.48 500.68 507.06 |505 64, 
Stone, clay, and glass | | 
products unaapernaycespananreriueaisvanec | 626.24] 655.31 638.79 665.83 670.26 669.82 676.58 686.42 674.88 668.56 664.03 660.53 659.23 661.42 683.! 
Primary metal industries...........1 737.26 | 739.46 730.08 731.67 744.54 742.57 743.82 766.79 737.87 747.79 768.07 752.54 749.09 764.66 767. 
Blast furnaces and basic | 
Steel products..................s0004 | 911.72 909.14 920.72 899.54 919.59 919.55 920.10 959.77 900.09 908.85 902.72 905.22 906.78 921.98 | 927. 
Fabricated metal products........ | §90.86 | 588.94 567.22 589.12 589.95 582.22 595.11 598.43 590.40 594.93 617.39 599.87 598.22 608.19 607.! 
Industrial machinery and | 
Equipment...............cceseeeeeeee | 656.21 657.54 628.03 644.23 640.71 640.77 640.00 648.42 648.43 649.23 669.53 660.14 655.66 660.15 656.: 
Electronic and other electrical | 
COUMTIORE on ccicnassnrcnsskscneneensvae 567.18 | 572.48 554.02 559.38 570.24 558.80 577.02 584.70 584.39 580.85 603.40 572.88 573.27 584.86 581. 


Transportation equipment. 800.73 | 796.52 | 765.82 | 804.04] 799.47| 765.16} 814.72} 809.09) 807.73| 818.52] 841.02] 826.54] 822.50] 832.15] 842. 
Motor vehicles and | 


GGRIRDEIO ME ie ccc seca caccacassesccznnas | 834.28 826.67 791.98 840.08 839.30 780.64 858.98 844.27 840.37 852.29 890.38 871.31 867.46 881.95 906. 
Instruments and related 
PEORNEGES oes rch sewanticuaeuececcons | 595.96 606.70 594.96 602.48 602.77 605.19 606.00 618.97 609.00 610.22 624.59 612.06 612.96 621.08 613.1 


Miscellaneous manufacturing... 453.57 | 462.00 | 450.30/ 458.59] 463.49| 458.14] 468.41 | 467.59| 462.58 | 464.76 | 483.99) 467.83 | 471.63 | 484.72! 478.1 


Nondurable goods...............-/ 558.55 | 571.05 | 559.15 | 564.21 | 568.63} 569.20) 571.05] 582.42) 576.91 | 589.99) 589.56| 578.40| 576.56) 583.54] 583. 
Food and kindred products.. $21.25 | 529.37 | 510.32 | 522.18] 528.55] 528.84] 535.39 | 543.90} 538.35 | 544.07 | 549.54 | 535.61 | 524.51 | 533.48] 531.1 
Tobacco products.. .| 877.90 | 893.43 | 885.53} 906.59] 956.92} 952.29} 878.19) 885.36 | 881.43] 899.50 | 917.27| 878.59} 897.69] 923.10} 940.1 
Textile mill products.............:++4 | 459.79 454.00| 444.09) 454.99] 458.46 | 444.57 | 456.74| 458.28) 540.20| 454.91 | 466.56 | 464.44 | 471.37| 485.81) 491. 


Apparel and other textile | 

PF OGUGHS oie stevaesscansyacsssievcecunaas 1 3505549" “353-23"|" °846;45 1 S55:881|) 9357221 349.68 | 350.22} 350.85] 348.28] 354.46 | 365.31 357.58 | 363.58] 378.18) 372.! 
Paper and allied products.........) 690.63 | 703.06 | 688.01 690.54} 701.35} 708.48| 695.04) 722.46] 715.20] 717.75] 726.29] 706.70} 701.17} 711.31 720.! 
Printing and publishing.............. 551.52 | 564.64] 554.60] 556.08| 557.17} 563.54] 568.03] 577.89| 571.47| 573.31 577.54 | 560.99| 565.49) 574.18) 569. 


Chemicals and allied products..| 771.38 | 786.36 | 790.34 | 783.40| 782.81 790.59 | 778.68] 797.78| 791.01 794.58 | 799.43 789.40|) 787.90} 791.49| 795. 
Petroleum and coal products....| 932.80 | 943.24] 965.33 910.31 934.36 | 953.47 | 954.60] 955.38 | 936.88) 935.48] 906.54| 917.28] 927.82 | 911.88} 868. 
Rubber and miscellaneous 

Plastics Products..........:e1eeee 531.99 | 544.97| 529.20| 539.98} 543.97] 535.20| 544.32} 556.61 548.64 | 553.38] 574.14] 558.69 | 556.24) 559.37] 562.1 
Leather and leather products....| 381.75 | 375.28| 369.17] 370.39] 378.01 360.80 | 379.85] 377.20) 369.60) 373.33) 385.40 | 385.13 385.22 387.28; 391. 


TRANSPORTATION AND 


PUBLIC UTILITIES......seccccessseeeees 626.09 | 643.51 | 641.00} 632.93] 642.91] 650.27] 646.56| 648.66| 646.00] 649.57] 661.06] 650.39] 651.88) 655.98 | 659.( 
WHOLESALE TRADE........ssssss00es+: 585.20 | 603.56 | 607.44| 598.59] 603.99| 611.38] 603.23] 620.36| 603.89] 607.76] 623.78| 609.05| 616.08| 612.65| 616. 
RETAIL TRADE.cccccs---ceeeeeeeeeneeeee) 273.39 | 282.82) 281.66| 280.69] 283.33] 288.22] 286.85] 285.70] 283.01] 284.43] 291.71| 281.40| 286.14] 287.43| 287. 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, | 

AND REAL ESTATE....ssccccssssseees | 547.04} 547.99] 580.23] 565.78| 570.15| 581.70) 571.82| 589.04] 571.37] 577.44| 594.91] 579.07| 586.44] 586.26) 586. 
SERVICES.. 454.86 | 477.75| 476.77) 469.95| 471.99] 478.63] 474.29| 483.31] 479.52| 484.90| 496.46 | 485.25| 490.75 | 489.24 | 488. 


= ae 
= preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. Dash indicates data not available. 
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17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 


[In percent] 
Timespan and year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June} July Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov | Dec. 


Private nonfarm payrolls, 356 industries 


Over 1-month span: 


56.2| 59.3] 60.2; 58.9) 57.1] 55.4] 58.4) 54.8) 55.0} 58.2) 56.4 
59.6] 52.8) 57.2] 58.2} 54.2) 57.1] 54.4] 55.2} 57.9| 59.9) 56.8 
59.3] 61.0) 54.2) 47.7| 60.5} 57.8} 55.1] 52.0} 54.8} 55.1) 54.2 
50.4] 55.8] 45.0] 46.6] 44.3} 45.5] 43.9} 44.1] 38.7/ 38.7) 41.8 


67.6| 67.4; 66.0| 64.0] 62.7) 61.9} 62.0) 60.9} 59.3) 60.8) 58.8 
60.2} 58.2} 60.8} 60.8} 61.6] 62.2) 61.3] 63.9} 63.0} 61.3} 60.9 
63.0} 61.8} 59.5} 58.4) 56.8) 55.7] 56.5) 54.2) 53.4) 53.0} 51.8 
47.7| 45.0} 43.1) 40.5} 39.8) 38.4) 36.8} 34.7 - =) = 


‘1 aI —_ 
Manufacturing payrolls, 139 industries 


57.4] 51.5} 53.7) 53.3) 43.8) 48.2) 382) 51.5) 41.9) 41.5) 41.2} 43.4 
46.9} 44.5} 43.0} 42.3) 50.4) 39.3) 51.5) 39.3) 45.2) 46.3} 53.3) 46.7 
44.9| 56.6} 55.5} 46.7) 41.2) 548) 53.7) 38.6) 34.6) 41.5) 43.8) 44.1 
37.9] 32.4) 41.5) 31.3) 29.4) 33.1) 39.0! 27.6) 36.0) 29.4; 25.7} 29.4 


Dash indicates data not available. 

NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment 
increasing plus one-half of the industries with unchanged 
employment, where 50 percent indicates an equal balance 
between industries with inceasing and decreasing employment. 


Data for the 2 most recent months shown in each span are 
preliminary. See the "Definitions" in this section. See "Notes on 
the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark 
revision. 
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18. Establishment size and employment covered under UI, private ownership, by major industry division, first quarter 2000 


Size of establishments 


Industry, establishments, and Total ia 
employment Fewer than] 5to9 | 101019 | 201049 | 501099 | 100 to 249 | 250 to 499 | 500 to 999 | 1000 oF 
5 workers'| workers workers workers workers workers workers workers 
workers 

Total, all industries? 

Establishments, first quarter 7,531,330} 4,413,181] 1,302,488 850,411 590,662 206,415 119,172 31,311 11,713 5,977 

Employment, March 108,195,174] 6,831,146] 8,615,974) 11,471,927] 17,878,154] 14,212,796] 17,895,603] 10,658,780} 7,965,372] 12,665,422 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing 

Establishments, first quarter ................. 200,289 123,880 37,646 22,736 11,179 2,875 1,473 370 106 24 

Employment, March ..........cscssesceseseesenes 1,702,493 179,158 248,989 302,599 326,510 196,681 216,628 126,181 69,476 36,271 
Mining 

Establishments, first quarter... 27,284 14,102 4,323 3,728 3,202 1,023 591 214 76 25 

Employment, March ........scsssssesesceceseeee 524,514 22,082 28,959 51,183 97,241 69,762 89,714 74,836 52,916 37,821 
Construction 

Establishments, first quarter ............... 747,563 477,549 126,844 76,253 46,543 13,242 5,748 1,053 272 59 

Employment, March. .......cc.ccccsscccsceseeeeees 6,310,456 703,310 831,405} 1,024,819} 1,389,870 898,785 846,893 347,400 182,357 85,617 
Manufacturing 

Establishments, first quarter 405,838 147,029 67,385 61,150 61,487 30,568 24,264 8,646 3,598 1,711 

Employment. Marchi: <.-<ccc.cccsecccsesscccssce: 18,433,795 251,154 453,397 842,691) 1,922,360] 2,144,676} 3,739,308] 2,977,743] 2,446,323) 3,656,143 
Transportation and public utilities 

Establishments, first quarter ............... 315,413 174,645 49,173 36,475 30,720 12,952 7,913 2,127 892 516 

Employment, March. .........:ccescceceseeeeees 6,678,516 272,380 325,334 498,572 945,800 895,012) 1,190,459 726,615 618,630] 1,205,714 
Wholesale trade 

Establishments, first quarter ................. 664,094 400,335 110,091 77,321 52,153 15,187 7,019 1,478 414 96 

Employment, ‘March’ -222--2--2222sn..--<- 6,947,770 621,924 729,753} 1,046,983} 1,565,359} 1,035,060) 1,035,170 496,350 274,988 142,183 
Retail trade 

Establishments, first quarter .............0 1,458,626 623,529 329,260 235,941 179,053 57,988 26,380 4,982 1,169 324 

Employment, March. .........-sscscesseseeeeeeeee 22,807,395] 1,154,942} 2,204,569] 3,190,042] 5,437,335] 3,943,391] 3,880,016] 1,659,975 764,056 573,069 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 

Establishments, first quarter 671,294 438,402 114,349 62,141 35,549 11,618 6,025 1,799 898 513 

Employment, March  ...........s:ssesseseseeeeeee 7,379,831 714,292 751,197 826,817] 1,065,116 797,168 912,396 621,570 615,246] 1,076,029 
Services 

Establishments, first quarter ............+- 2,890,313] 1,879,338 451,715 271,168 169,867 60,864 39,727 10,640 4,286 2,708 

Employment, March .......... 37,110,557| 2,772,133] 2,967,673] 3,643,823] 5,102,854) 4,225,937) 5,980,102} 3,627,319} 2,939,641) 5,851,075 

' Includes establishments that reported no workers in March 2000. 

NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 
2 Includes data for nonclassifiable establishments, not shown separately. 
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19. Annual data: establishments, employment, and wages covered under UI and UCFE by ownership 


Average Average Total annual wages ayo ich a 
Neat establishments annual (in thousands) ) 
employment per employee wage 
Total covered (UI and UCFE) 
A GON eres scseetstataasceea race strietereeoe soe 6,382,523 106,884,831 $2,626,972,030 $24,578 $473 
1992 6,532,608 107,413,728 2,781,676,477 25,897 498 
1993 . 6,679,934 109,422,571 2,884,472,282 26,361 507 
1994. 6,826,677 112,611,287 3,033,676,678 26,939 518 
1995 7,040,677 115,487,841 3,215,921 ,236 27,846 536 
1996 7,189,168 117,963,132 3,414,514,808 28,946 557 
1997 7,369,473 121,044,432 3,674,031,718 30,353 584 
1998 ... % 7,634,018 124,183,549 3,967,072,423 31,945 614 
1 QO Qe covese seacaveutecnsnattveacscycerersaruneaccnrse 7,820,860 127,042,282 4,235,579,204 33,340 641 
2 OO ree cyrtsexess tepnoratneaerstne caascccararntee 7,879,116 129,877,063 4,587,708,584 35,323 679 
Ul covered 


GO eeenmernaucevesexscusnesuersmnscegessctacsresees 6,336,151 103,755,832 $2,524,937,018 

19925 a5 6,485,473 104,288,324 2,672,081 ,827 493 
1993 6,632,221 106,351,431 2,771 ,023,411 501 
1994 6,778,300 109,588,189 2,918,684,128 $12 
1995 6,990,594 112,539,795 3,102,353,355 530 
1996. 7,137,644 115,081,246 3,298,045,286 551 
1997. 7,317,363 118,233,942 3,553,933,885 578 
1998. 7,586,767 121,400,660 3,845,494,089 609 
1999... = 7,771,198 124,255,714 4,112,169,533 636 
220100 Yocenty caccencemsroncacRooceceeteceen aaboeen stots 7,828,861 127,005,574 4,454,966,824 


Private industry covered 


GOI Psoaeevenssaeeevcaxscnasnuavecensetsveeesaccnetoy 6,162,684 89,007,096 $2,152,021,705 $24,178 $465 
1992... 8 6,308,719 89,349,803 2,282,598,431 25,547 491 
NGOS tore sac agteetee en ate cee eensesacvancatendaenever 6,454,381 91,202,971 2,365,301 ,493 25,934 499 
NO GA rire meres csscax-oxaoesstexercreotescessar-savaive 6,596,158 94,146,344 2,494,458,555 26,496 510 
1995 . 6,803,454 96,894,844 2,658,927,216 27,441 528 
1996 6,946,858 99,268,446 2,837,334,217 28,582 550 
1997 7,121,182 102,175,161 3,071 ,807,287 30,064 578 
1998 7,381,518 105,082,368 3,337,621 ,699 31,762 611 
1999... Fs 7,560,567 107,619,457 3,577,738,557 33,244 639 
ZOO Orresesenetcxnerssnsncecutastossececcusiesnseaass 7,622,274 110,015,333 3,887,626,769 35,337 


State government covered 


1 OO ane corcoeenceceeececcerecepterearererersencere 4,005,321 $108,672,127 $522 
1992... = 58,801 4,044,914 112,405,340 534 
TRE ehorasrencnensctonoaccenstcemimnaccasetbe nhc 59,185 4,088,075 117,095,062 551 
Te ee esters acecennstcaccecconat seouadocoeener eee 60,686 4,162,944 122,879,977 568 
1995 ... 60,763 4,201,836 128,143,491 586 
1996 .. 62,146 4,191,726 131,605,800 604 
1997 . 65,352 4,214,451 137,057,432 625 
1998 . 67,347 4,240,779 142,512,445 646 
19S9R oe 70,538 4,296,673 149,011,194 667 
ZOO Ofterotersercreresssnenccseconssrenecn coast earce 4,370,160 158,618,365 698 


Local government covered 


NOOO iseestrateevinvecstecte since ceaspeesstneneeree 114,936 10,742,558 $264,215,610 $24,595 $473 


1992 117,923 10,892,697 277,045,557 25,434 489 
UE keris rec cccsecncp scnccr Cee eepbecccencecop seach 118,626 11,059,500 288,594,697 26,095 502 
NOGA Mert atoncsessearesesnacencatentescter = ttvecnentee 121,425 11,278,080 301,315,857 26,717 514 
1995... e 126,342 11,442,238 315,252,346 27,552 530 
1996. 128,640 11,621,074 329,105,269 28,320 545 
USEY( ces 0 130,829 11,844,330 345,069,166 29,134 560 
Ue eh 65 sosceceecs ona erctoet on bs coooetecotenae 137,902 12,077,513 365,359,945 30,251 582 
WOOO ees creeaonerene scoeneesessartrbemrn cece oneaere 140,093 12,339,584 385,419,781 31,234 601 
7749) 0) Operisee acer oer erat Caen MLO Eee POLES 141,491 12,620,081 408,721,690 32,387 623 


-3i) 
Federal Government covered (UCFE) 


TOG et ameunoreceatucntanstasonceecareusstvecertancects 46,372 3,128,999 $102,035,012 


$32,609 


1992... cA 47,136 3,125,404 109,594,650 35,066 674 
1993 ...... “ 47,714 3,071,140 113,448,871 36,940 710 
1994... ES 48,377 3,023,098 114,992,550 38,038 731 
19952. = 50,083 2,948,046 113,567,881 38,523 741 
1996. 51,524 2,881,887 116,469,523 40,414 77 
1997... & $2,110 2,810,489 120,097,833 42,732 822 
OO Gcsencesmersesissesesmsncisvererestere cf 47,252 2,782,888 121,578,334 43,688 840 
IRIE Rector cresreccrretectosen eee beeoaire os 49,661 2,786,567 123,409,672 44,287 852 
DOOD sacaansivecscssncewscontesatenvoseeresevtenseais 2,871,489 132,741,760 46,228 889 


NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 
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20. Annual data: establishments, employment, and wages covered under UI and UCFE, by State 


Average 
establishments 


2000 


Total United States 


7,879,116 


PATA ANV REA aac cnceee sc cancecnancdonneceee eee ren ee 112,328 454 
Alaska ... 18,820 32 
Arizona ..... Lite au 2,589 
Arkansas .. 72,240 406 
SEN Cele 1 e snereere cares Pee apern nee 2 ARR SP 1,026,568}  -33,271 
CONRAN 5 oscso on cess aces SRN ca 148,479 6,278 
Connecticut . 107,787 1,696 
Delaware ............ 24,751 584 
District of Columbia 28,409 1,474 
FUR a scans cs dace us eaes chun cccccnsensenacccknerteacebome 444,731 9,134 
Georgia 225,040 6,628 


Hawaii 34,027 1,564 
Idaho 45,399 1,128 
Illinois .... 322,324 2,721 
Indiana * 152,846 -1,089 


WOW A ice scasaacdneenscwaccsecmetonnprceraeonueaercesmereeeeees 97,091 2,479 
Kansas .. 80,477 1,036 
Kentucky .. 107,740 2,403 
GUM SIAR se asa nnosncneecaescsatatengp tetanic ceepanianscces 118,216 1,549 
INS SoS eapsc sow ncn tects capn css seisnabRasakennanohine areas 44,865 956 
NRA YRAING noo ccce onus Sacccuaye Seance aeantesson serene 146,559 ius 
Massachusetts 187,391 344 
Michigan ... 260,885 2,244 
Minnesota 155,711 4,932 
ESSISSIION oo ss snscs phecsnnnasbansaspavansacessoseanesancce 63,970 

MISSOURI (ooo oncascnssconvensososceesnnsnee : 163,080 

Montana ... 38,349 1,585 
Nebraska .. 51,838 4 
Nevada ............ 48,126 194 
Now: HAnipShWG: ¢.-..2c<.cccssareraseecsicesss> 45,924 494 


129,877,063 


1,877,963 


1,443,394 


Average annual 
employment 


1999- 
2000 
change 


Total annual wages 
(in thousands) 


2000 


Average weekly 
wage 


1999- 1999- 
2000 2000 
change change 


2,834,781 


6,911 


275,607 6,674 
2,220,712 70,174 
1,130,891 17,750 

14,867,006 472,932 


2,186,656 81,404 
1,674,728 22,363 
406,350 4,210 
637,292 21,588 
7,060,986 216,337 


3,883,005 88,250 
553,185 15,440 
563,193 20,785 

5,940,772 90,253 

2,936,634 29,778 


12,412 


1,313,742 14,945 
1,762,949 31,482 
1,869,219 21,317 

590,818 17,005 


2,405,510 58,631 
3,275,135 83,493 
4,585,211 82,445 
2,608,543 57,751 
1,137,304 -1,880 


2,677,110 31,687 
379,094 7,855 
882,918 16,308 

1,017,902 41,975 
606,543 15,318 


New Jersey 
New Mexico 


270,384 


47,987 


a AS 1d sence treo ota eetacy ni eee Se eR Rp NEES 529,103 4,797 
Sef Oe 8 Ue Dare rene REE nr Soper Pere Cee 222,234 7,270 
Uh 2 C0) 6 amen eee cer RcperrErrRe-AoraRERGS 23,297 240 


South Carolina 


280,988 


89,298 1,368 
109,050 -1,296 
315,284 13,267 


33,327 


109,370 


South Dakota .. 27,145 
Tennessee ... 125,247 -51 
Texas . 489,795 8,425 
RUAN eres cceceacccsemanpvedconcceercvraseesasenaetn an -mseaeeeve ace 66,144 

NCI NONI or rs cca cast neem ctiensticcinvenaaslonennare Re'cunien 23,870 

Virginia .. 192,745 3,212 
Washington .. 221,150 9,010 
West Virginia 46,830 21 
Wisconsin ..... 145,871 977 
WYOMING ......-.eeeeceeeeeeeeee 20,861 

PUCTIO) FCO Mesos ceeecvececcnutos- posse eptateasdcanensnesexcaee 


Virgin Islands 


NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 


3,877,572 


85,195 


717,243 16,339 
8,471,416 178,874 
3,862,782 58,413 

309,223 3,263 


5,513,217 62,090 
1,452,166 29,357 
1,608,069 32,067 
5,558,076 98,602 


467,602 


1,820,138 


10,766 


27,993 


364,119 8,334 
2,667,230 40,186 
9,289,286 272,645 
1,044,143 26,519 


296,462 8,473 
3,427,954 100,832 
2,706,462 62,732 

686,622 6,014 
2,736,054 44,603 


230,857 


1,026,175 
42,349 


5,892 


23,785 
1,411 


$4,587,708,584 


54,538,027 

9,685,341 
72,417,033 
29,761,939 
612,318,313 


81,273,035 
76,176,856 
14,845,185 
33,753,742 
215,780,400 


132,853,189 
16,942,944 
15,600,825 

226,012,936 


91,086,141 


40,312,331 
38,571,763 
50,774,667 
52,131,235 
16,344,365 


87,548,876 
145,184,150 
169,702,272 
92,377,120 
28,665,889 


84,020,093 

9,202,211 
24,449,709 
32,853,744 
21,069,920 


169,355,641 

19,722,105 
384,241,451 
120,007,446 
7,632,602 


179,218,763 
39,191,626 
52,703,467 

189,058,210 

15,250,760 


51,289,516 

9,030,727 
81,495,110 
324,579,638 
30,518,822 


8,571,976 


120,567,926 
100,381,521 
18,461,154 
83,980,263 
6,195,607 


19,306,364 
1,173,955 
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$352,129,380 $38 
1,970,401 18 
532,709 22 
6,772,271 40 
1,520,062 506 18 
71,430,084 792 69 
9,292,033 715 57 
5,650,414 875 54 
707,255 703 27 
2,423,907 1,019 40 
17,731,492 588 32 
10,161,751 658 36 
921,218 589 16 
1,474,196 533 32 
13,664,320 732 4 
3,800,930 596 19 
1,743,623 537 19 
2,164,568 565 26 
2,669,580 554 20 
1,838,194 536 13 
916,386 532 15 
6,606,334 37 
16,396,342 852 76 
8,726,750 712 24 
6,959,859 681 37 
879,567 16 
4,745,993 28 
567,364 20 
1,370,028 21 
2,392,271 21 
2,067,493 50 
13,725,235 51 
1,311,285 24 
34,472,229 61 
7,922,007 30 
365,713 18 
8,080,924 21 
2,464,854 23 
4,049,166 36 
10,557,733 25 
1,011,495 28 
2,664,765 20 
574,920 20 
4,055,765 21 
27,952,132 39 
2,131,853 26 
624,326 25 
10,689,950 41 
5,904,038 26 
752,890 Wye 
4,294,806 21 
425,897 23 
709,126 5 
104,996 31 
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21. Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for all workers 
covered under UI and UCFE in the 316 largest U.S. counties 


Average annual pay 


cay rai — 
Re ae 1999-20002 


United States? ..............000 2 5.9 
Jefferson, AL «0.2... eeeeeees 6 3.9 
Madison, AL ... 17 5.0 
Mobile, AL ......... =A 2.4 
Montgomery, AL .. 2 3.2 
Tuscaloosa, AL ..... 8 2.5 
Anchorage, AK . 2.0 ATG 
Maricopa, AZ . 3.6 78 
Pima, AZ .... 3.1 3.5 
Pulaski, AR .... = 4 3.8 
Sebastian, AR ..........-:sse00 14 48 
Washington, AR ...........+.+- 3.3 3.8 
Alameda, CA ........ 3.0 H 9.8 
Contra Costa, CA . 3.1 78 42,318 Sh7i 
Fresno, CA ....... 1.9 169 26,162 4.8 
Kern, CA ........ 21 153 28,572 5.7 
Los Angeles, CA NET 187 39,651 4.9 
Marin, CA .......... B25 154 42,600 8.5 
Monterey, CA . 2.5 118 29,962 Sil 
Orange, CA .... 2 i 3.6 49 39,247 48 
Placer, CA 2a eeeeenas 107,182 8.9 3 33,386 5.3 
Riverside, CA .... 469,467 5.3 12 29,136 47 
Sacramento, CA ... 2.6 107 37,732 7.2 
San Bernardino, CA . 3.0 85 29,901 3.8 
San Diego, CA ......... 3.0 86 37,535 8.1 
San Francisco, CA 3.7 43 57,532 12.0 
San Joaquin, CA ...... 3.1 79 29,237 47 
San Luis Obispo, CA 3.6 50 28,096 6.2 
San Mateo, CA ........ 5.3 13 67,051 30.4 
Santa Barbara, CA B 3.0 87 32,566 8.2 
Santa Clara, CA «2.0.2... 6.1 9 76.213 24.7 
Santa Cruz, CA 3.3 62 35,819 15.5 
Solano, CA .... ery 44 31,670 8.4 
Sonoma, CA .. 3.1 80 35,715 11.3 
Stanislaus, CA 1.7 188 28,201 4.4 
Tulare, CA ..... 3.6 51 23,750 4.6 
Ventura, CA 3.4 57 37,069 9.1 
Yolo, CA .... 1.5 201 33,438 3.3 
Adams, CO .... 3.6 52 33,428 48 
Arapahoe, CO ee 3.9 38 46,254 78 
Boulder, CQ \wcsccvicnsencoseczee 179,719 82 4 45,564 13.9 
Denver, CO 469,137 3.2 69 44,343 11.6 
El Paso, CO ... 237,739 3.4 58 33,039 Verh 
Jefferson, CO 210,519 2.6 108 36,195 5.2 
Larimer, CO ... 119,155 Sl 16 32,394 79 
Fairfield, CT ... 427,557 ed 229 61,156 8.5 
Hartford, CT ... 501,562 11 230 43,656 6.2 
New Haven, CT 367,343 11 231 38,355 5.4 
New London, CT ... 123,039 6 257 36,757 3.8 
New Castle, DE .... ws 281,920 -7 301 40,491 4.5 
Washington, DC .............-. 637,292 3.5 54 52,964 44 
Alachua, FL. ...... es 117,658 2.5 3.9 
Brevard, FL ee 181,314 SS 7.2 
Broward, FL 644,192 Seo 6.5 
Collier, FL ... 103,264 6.9 6.9 
Duval, FL .... 434,219 4A 4.6 
Escambia, FL .... 125,666 1.0 4.5 
Hillsborough, FL Ks 588,792 2.5 48 
Lee, Fl csc = 162,304 44 6.4 
Leon, FL ..... = 141,978 2.2 44 
Manatee FIN (Sy (°) (°) 
Marion; FIR Aro cccceneceeeee Levé 3.3 
Miami-Dade, FL . aS 2.3 135 33,333 3.9 
Orange, FL ........ 3.2 70 31,123 46 
Palm Beach, FL . 41 33 35,233 Tes) 
Pinellas, FL 4.2 29 31,263 5.4 
Pol FE 2.6 109 27,881 3.5 
Sarasota, FL .. (°) (°) (°) (°) 
Seminole, FL . 46 23 30,835 6.9 
Volusia, FL .. FA 1.4 207 25,079 5.5 
Bibb; (GA jrcp-caneencasnee -1.2 308 29,299 3.2 
Chatham, GA ...........ecccsseee 1.3 1.9 
Clayton, GA ... = -.6 6.7 
Cobb; GAs cceveszeateseneoes 1.3 54 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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21. Continued—Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for 
all workers covered under UI and UCFE in the 316 largest U.S. 
counties 


County' 


Dekalb, GA ..... 310,659 
Fulton, GA ... 754,368 
Gwinnett, GA .. 281,654 
Muscogee, GA ... 98,315 
Richmond, GA 106,260 
Honolulu, HI .... . 407,935 
Aga ID res SEES cen 177,741 
Ghampaigny We s.c.ccsccceee 90,429 
Cook, IL .......... -| 2,687,795 
Du Page, IL .. 582,352 
Kane, IL ... 193,410 
Lake, IL .... 310,689 
McHenry, IL . 87,258 
McLean, IL ... 84,324 
Madison, IL .. 94,550 
Peoria, IL ..... 102,801 
Rock Island, | 80,273 
St Glan, Wee sssscncescrcsnase eee 89,963 
Sangamon, IL . ; 144,286 
Wil ALS Soseeeccees 142,355 
Winnebago, IL 143,760 
Allen, IN ....... 189,425 
Elkhart, IN .... 122,468 
Hamilton, IN . 77,452 
Lake, IN ....... 199,421 
Marion, IN .... s 605,903 
SE dosephy IN) .cccccscscdacs 129,558 


Tippecanoe, IN .. 
Vanderburgh, IN 


77,377 
109,904 


Linn, IA .... 121,968 
Polk, IA .... 263,940 
Scott, 1A .....:. 87,113 
Johnson, KS ... 287,797 
Sedgwick, KS . 249,846 
Shawnee, KS .. 100,223 
Wyandotte, KS : 79,746 
Fayette KYe.2 2a. see 172,031 


439,103 


East Baton Rouge, LA 
Jefferson, LA .. 


Anne Arundel, MD . 
Baltimore, MD ................... 


Frederick; MD. ......:::.2000.:5: 
Howard, MD ........ 
Montgomery, MD ... 
Prince Georges, MD .. 
Baltimore City, MD . 
Barnstable, MA ... 


Bristol, MA ....... 

Essex, MA ... 

Hampden, MA .. 

Middlesex, MA . 

Norfolk, MA‘ ....:.cccsscsseneccoces 325,018 
Plymouth, MA .. des 166,482 
Suffolk, MA ...... 608,285 
Worcester, MA . 321,131 
Genesee, MI .... 165,297 
Ingham, MI ....... 174,315 
Kalamazoo, MI . 118,342 
Kent, MI ....... 347,707 
Macomb, MI . sass 337,504 
Oadkdand Ml tosh ovev-cecene 768,629 
Ottawa, MI ... 118,711 
Saginaw, M1 ..... 95,474 
Washtenaw, MI 195,624 
Wayne, MI ... 866,282 
Anoka, MN ... 108,989 
Dakota, MN .q.... 153,364 
Hennepin, MN .. ee 874,693 
Olmsted, MN ........::c2:eeeee 82,670 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


21. Continued—Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for 
all workers covered under UI and UCFE in the 316 largest U.S. 


counties 
[—mpoyment | Avoage annua pa 
County’ Percent per Percent 
change, F as aekoa? 
1999-2000* | 4999 90003 1999-200 

Ramsey, MN ............:-see00 332,929 1.6 39,069 5.8 
Sty Louis sIMN icscerecvovetecesss 94,926 1.4 28,903 4.6 
Stearns, MN . 76,292 “| 27,584 42 
Harrison, MS 89,745 4 25,442 48 
Hinds, MS .... 136,949 -1.2 30,578 46 
Boone, MO 75,785 2.8 27,361 3.1 
Clay, MO ...... 84,159 0 32,207 6.4 
Greene, MO. 142,508 2.4 26,971 3.2 
Jackson, MO .... 393,761 4 36,056 6.2 
St. Charles, MO 95,799 3.2 29,515 3.8 
St. Louis, MO ...... a 646,858 8 38,145 5.6 
St. Louis City, MO ............ 250,878 A 38,612 4A 
Douglass NE se--p-cccarsssevenre 330,128 Pda | 32,356 41 
Lancaster, NE .. ite 146,433 1.8 28,511 3.9 
Clark, NV ...... 697,575 5.3 32,131 3.4 
Washoe, NV .... 189,102 3.2 32,748 44 
Hillsborough, NH . 193,796 PATE 39,212 9.1 
Rockingham, NH 129,494 4.1 35,823 9.8 
Atlantic, NJ ...... 140,141 -.2 31,068 3.4 
Bergen, NJ .... 448,513 ps} 46,306 7.0 
Burlington, NJ - 180,165 8 37,597 47 
Camden, NU .......eccecceeeeee 199,768 “14 35,130 3.2 
ESSN ences eet 363,942 1.6 197 3.5 
Gloucester, NJ . es 86,667 WA 2.8 
Hudson, NJ ... 238,388 3.4 10.2 
Mercer, NJ .... 210,031 3.3 5.2 
Middlesex, NJ .. 392,427 6 5.8 
Monmouth, NJ . 233,285 2.5 5.4 
Morris, NJ ..... 275,499 2.8 19.0 
Ocean, NJ ..... 129,093 2.5 46 
Passaic, NJ... 177,364 6 2.0 
Somerset, NJ ... 173,571 4.1 51 
Unions Nuit ecco nese: 237,176 2.2 49 
Bernalillo, NM oe 307,705 2.6 41 
Albany, NY = 230,962 1.4 6.1 
Bronx, NY ..... By 212,982 2.2 27 
Broome, NY .. ae 99,613 1.2 3.6 
Dutchess, NY ie 109,949 1.9 2.2 
Erie, NY ........ id 459,828 1.0 3.0 
Kings, NY Fa 441,916 2.3 3.7 
Monroe, NY .. Be 399,602 9 1.8 
Nassau NY. ccccceccescessetenes 598,538 1.6 40,023 44 
New York, NY ou... 2,382,175 3.2 72,572 10.3 
Niagara, NY ..... a 78,186 2 31,112 3:7 
Oneida, NY ...... 110,684 1.4 27,300 3.4 
Onondaga, NY . 252,476 yf 32,499 3.4 
Orange, NY ... 119,571 1.6 29,357 46 
Queens, NY ..... 480,676 1.3 34,986 44 
Richmond, NY . 88,245 1.9 32,149 42 
Rockland, NY ... 106,361 1.4 37,264 4.3 
Suffolk, NY ....... ies 578,401 2.3 37,862 6.6 
Westchester, NY ........:00. 405,440 2.3 47,066 8.3 
Buncombe, NC ............00+ 106,036 5 27,652 3.8 
Catawba, NC ... i 101,321 2.6 28,210 4.0 
Cumberland, NC .. = 109,858 1.2 26,112 3.9 
Durham, NC ..... a 167,191 2.9 49,359 12.6 
Forsyth, NC .. ae 181,619 1.8 34,011 6.3 
Gaston, NC ... 77,176 -3.6 28,335 4.0 
Guilford, NC ..... 279,889 6 32,216 2.5 
Mecklenburg, NC . 514,223 3.8 40,538 5.4 
New Hanover, NC 87,019 4 28,560 4.3 
Wake, NC ......... 383,705 3.3 35,377 7.4 
Gass) NDickccconccee: 81,823 2.2 41 
Butler, OH ..... 126,189 2.6 ie7/ 
Cuyahoga, OH .. zs 817,572 se) 4.2 
Franklin, OH ..... a 701,913 2.2 46 
Hamilton, OH es 566,965 8 3.9 
Lake, OH ...... a 102,320 AES) 241 
Lorain, OH . e. 105,988 2.3 1.9 
Lucas, OH ..... 238,450 6 23 
Mahoning, OH .. ee 112,531 -.6 3.0 
Montgomery, OH .............. 303,352 4 2.6 
Starks OH in vscccgusctenss 175,535 Leré 241 
Summit, OH 3 266,001 4 32,735 42 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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21. Continued—Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for 
all workers covered under UI and UCFE in the 316 largest U.S. 
counties 


County' 


Trumbull, Oc ccccces ceases 94,382 
Oklahoma, OK 414,239 
THulSa, OR ecncncccces 340,671 
Clackamas, OR . 133,065 
Lane, OR ........ 139,710 
Marion, OR ..... 127,558 
Multnomah, OR . 4 453,274 
Washington, OR ...........0+ 224,033 


Allegheny, PA .........::s:-ss0+ 711,068 
Berks, PA .... 
Bucks, PA’... 
Chester, PA .... 
Cumberland, P 
Dauphin, PA ...... 
Delaware, PA .. 
Enos PAV ceeccccsces 
Lackawanna, PA r 
Lancaster, PA ..........:s00 


171,175 
143,066 
481,011 

87,846 
668,793 


Rehigh, PA c ccccssaxscxscsconacx 
Luzerne, PA .... 4 
Montgomery, PA 
Northampton, PA ... 
Philadelphia, PA .... 
Westmoreland, PA . 
Work PA. 5 o-sersss 
Providence, Rl ... 
Charleston, SC : 
Greenville, SC oo... esses 


HOM GSC) Stee tavecstccereess 
Lexington, SC . : 
Richland, SC ...... 
Spartanburg, SC 
Minnehaha, SD .. 
Davidson, TN ..... 
Hamilton, TN ... 
Knox, TN ......... 
Rutherford, TN é 
SHEIDYgITIN (a ccedstececoacneeseeass 


87,850 
648,942 
75,417 
109,115 
167,956 
1,567,626 
119,722 
251,557 
87,763 
86,844 


1,840,442 
163,443 


Bexar, TX . 
Brazoria, TX . 
Cameron, TX 
Collin, TX ..... 
Dallas, TX .... 
Denton, TX .. 
EI Paso, TX..... 
Fort Bend, TX . , 
Galveston, TX ......cseseeeee 


Hidalgo, TX .. 
Jefferson, TX .. 
Lubbock, TX ... 
Mc Lennan, TX ... 
Montgomery, TX . 
Nueces, TX ..... 


Smith, TX ..... 


MEV OVIS lM denovaedsascnsneesesnneee 
Williamson, TX 
Davis, UT ........ 
Salt Lake, UT 


Chittenden, VT 
Arlington, VA ... 
Chesterfield, VA .. 
Falrfaxa WA, <ssccsconsemmeertenccee 537,647 


FIGMniCo) WAS: evniserscscsasvcers 165,617 
Loudoun, VA ... 
Prince William, VA . 
Alexandria, VA .... 
Chesapeake, VA .... 
Newport News, VA 
NOMI WAY ccccccx.vecscctecedes. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Average annual pay 


Percent 
change, 
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32,785 
29,216 
31,157 
32,482 
27,877 
28,116 
36,796 
44,459 


36,727 
32,007 
34,059 
43,762 
32,811 
33,680 
36,828 
28,368 
27,663 
30,809 


35,274 
27,855 
43,810 
30,767 
39,700 
27,992 
30,926 
33,410 
27,680 
31,281 


22,883 
27,505 
29,627 
30,596 
28,212 
34,863 
30,574 
30,090 
31,132 
34,357 


25,193 
29,923 
34,367 
21,553 
40,509 
44,381 
29,298 
25,069 
35,801 
29,518 


HO-CBNEBH-DR DHOHWWH=-GNH BDUBONYNHOBWH BHODTONDO 


41,869 
21,671 
31,277 
26,297 
27,034 
32,119 
28,187 
26,552 
29,509 
35,438 


41,332 
50,415 
27,711 
32,192 
27,891 
26,644 
34,288 
52,846 
31,880 
51,576 


36,138 
54,141 
28,986 
42,101 
26,069 
30,261 
32,179 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Labor Force Data 


21. Continued—Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for 
all workers covered under UI and UCFE in the 316 largest U.S. 
counties 


Average annual pay 


Ranked by 
County’ pss percent peste nt 
1999-20007 | , change, 1999-20007 
1999-2000° 


RIGHMOMG VA. .cscccsssocteescace 166,923 1.4 38,635 5.1 
Roanoke City, VA ... a 75,894 3.0 29,487 46 
Virginia Beach, VA ..........-. 165,610 3.6 25,414 44 
Clark, WAS wsiccccteccessnessscecpes 113,910 1.5 32,163 6.0 
King, WA... .-| 1,162,290 2.7 47,459 3.0 
Pierce, WA ... 241,654 4.2 29,854 4.2 
Snohomish, WA 209,557 -1.2 35,091 3.6 
Spokane, WA... 188,843 2.9 29,760 7.9 
Thurston, WA... 84,277 1.6 31,745 6.9 
Yakima, WA ..... 94,233 1.9 23,237 S37, 
Kanawha, WV .. 112,920 of 30,156 3.1 
Brown, WI . 142,359 2.1 31,538 2.9 
Danes Wi iiisccrsctsscsnseasssszeress 274,353 2.6 32,817 5.5 
Milwaukee, WI .........200 528,837 i) 34,744 Shi 
Outagamie, WI . 94,364 2.9 30,769 4.4 
Racine, WI ....... 79,160 -.9 32,536 -.6 
Waukesha, WI . 222,877 em 35,767 5.2 
Winnebago, WI 90,256 2.2 33,622 27 
San Juan, PR. scccsscseseeect 327,187 3.8 21,312 35 


' Includes areas not officially designated as 4 Totals for the United States do not include 
counties. See Notes on Current Labor data for Puerto Rico. 
Statistics. 


> Data are not available for reiease. 
2 Percent changes were computed from 


annual employment and pay data adjusted for Note: Data pertain to workers covered by 

noneconomic county reclassifications. See Unemployment Insurance (UI) and 

Notes on Current Labor Statistics. Unemployment Compensation for Federal 

Employees (UCFE) programs. The 315 U.S. 

° Rankings for percent change in counties comprise 70.8 percent of the total 
employment are based on the 314 counties that covered workers in the United States 


are comparable over the year. 


22. Annual data: Employment status of the population 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 its 1998 1999 2000 2001 
eT Ts . . . . | if 

Civilian noninstitutional population........... 192,805 194,838 196,814 198,584 200,591 203,133 205,220 207,753 209,699 211,864 
Civilian labor fOorce...........sssssssssscersnceresed 128,105 129,200 131,056 132,304 133,943 136,297 137,673 139,368 140,863 141,815 
Labor force participation rate.............. 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.2 66.9 
EM plOyeChivcescccsccvsaxeuscsvedsnaecedecsesee 118,492 120,259 123,060 124,900 126,708 129,558 131,463 133,488 135,208 135,073 
Employment-population ratio.......... 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 64.5 63.8 
AQNICUITUN G2 revccccxsssiouecsase eterno 3,247 3,115 3,409 3,440 3,443 3,399 3,378 3,281 3.305 3,144 
Nonagricultural industries............ 115,245 117,144 119,651 121,460 123,264 126,159 128,085 130,207 131,903 131,925 
Unemployedireccccasstescrssave cecactans 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 5,880 5,655 6,742 
Unemployment rate...........:cscseeee Tes) 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 49 45 4.2 4.0 4.8 
Not in the labor force...........scccssesseseenee 64,700 65,638 65,758 66,280 66,647 66,837 67,547 68,385 68,836 70,050 
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23. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 
[In thousands] 


Industry 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 
Total OMPIOVIMGNE c25 ste eccectcanecteacecss ence 108,601 110,713 114,163 117,191 119,608 122,690 125,865 128,916 131,759 132,213 
Private sector...... ; 89,956 91,872 95,036 97,885 100,189 103,133 106,042 108,709 111,079 111,341 
Goods-producing. cose 23,231 23,352 23,908 24,265 24,493 24,962 25,414 25,507 25,709 25,122 
Mining............ aes 635 610 601 581 580 596 590 539 543 563 
COMSHUCHOM cessacnatssseececoacccsgseycazesare: 4,492 4,668 4,986 5,160 5,418 5,691 6,020 6,415 6,698 6,861 
Manu taGtuninig eccesceecancteckstce eo eace ec cace 18,104 18,075 18,321 18,524 18,495 18,675 18,805 18,552 18,469 17,698 
SOMVICE-PrOGUGING..-cccccssccacecencaceeucunes cvs 85,370 87,361 90,256 92,925 95,115 97,727 100,451 103,409 106,050 107,092 
Transportation and public utilities........ 5,718 5,811 5,984 6,132 6,253 6,408 6,611 6,834 7,019 7,070 
Wholesale trade...........:ccccsssesssseseeeees 5,997 5,981 6,162 6,378 6,482 6,648 6,800 6,911 7,024 7,014 
Rotall tadesccccseteeoeentecceaarnnt 19,356 19,773 20,507 21,187 21,597 21,966 22,295 22,848 23,307 23,488 
Finance, insurance, and real estate.... 6,602 6,757 6,896 6,806 6,911 7,109 7,389 7,555 7,560 7,624 
SOIVIGES SS. ccxcrcacecsannustasiechess cote acne 29,052 30,197 31,579 33,117 34,454 36,040 37,533 39,055 40,460 41,024 
18,645 18,841 19,128 19,305 19,419 19,557 19,823 20,206 20,681 20,873 
2,969 2,915 2,870 2,822 2757 2,699 2,686 2,669 2,777 2,616 
4,408 4,488 4,576 4,635 4,606 4,582 4,612 4,709 4,785 4,880 
11,267 11,438 11,682 11,849 12,056 12,276 12,525 12,829 13,119 13,377 


eee ee 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


24. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 
payrolls, by industry 


Industry 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 
Private sector: 

Average weekly NOUursS............-.sssssssssssescsssnsseseenseee 34.4 34.5 34.7 34.5 34.4 34.6 34.6 34.5 34.5 34.2 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. | 10.57 10.83 11.12 11.43 11.82 12.28 12.78 13.24 13.75 14.33 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)............::es00 363.61 373.64 385.86 394.34 406.61 424.89 442.19 456.78 474.38 490.09 
Mining: 

Average Weekly NOUIS...........sccsceseescesecseetertereeeneees 43.9 44.3 44.8 44.7 45.3 45.4 43.9 43.2 43.1 43.4 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars) - 14.54 14.60 14.88 15.30 15.62 16.15 16.91 17.05 17.24 17.65 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........c00004 638.31 646.78 666.62 683.91 707.59 733.21 742.35 736.56 743.04 766.01 
Construction: 

Average Weekly NOUIS..........:csscccsesseserssesseseessesesees 38.0 38.5 38.9 38.9 39.0 39.0 38.9 39.1 39.3 39.2 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars).........ccceeees z 14.15 14.38 14.73 15.09 15.47 16.04 16.61 17.19 17.88 18.33 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........0.:c004 537.70 553.63 573.00 587.00 603.33 625.56 646.13 672.13 702.68 718.54 
Manufacturing: 

Average Weekly NOUIS...........ssssssssrssccsssessscssenssees 41.0 41.4 42.0 41.6 41.6 42.0 41.7 41.7 41.6 40.7 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... ee 11.46 11.74 12.07 12.37 12.77 13.17 13.49 13.90 14.38 14.84 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars).......-...::0:1-+04 469.86 486.04 506.94 514.59 531.23 553.14 562.53 579.63 598.21 603.99 
Transportation and public utilities: 

Average weekly NOUIS.........:sceecsesesseseseeseteeeeeeeeenees 38.3 39.3 39.7 39.4 39.6 39.7 39.5 38.7 38.6 38.1 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars). - 13.43 13.55 13.78 14.13 14.45 14.92 15.31 15.69 16.22 16.89 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........:.--00004 514.37 532.52 547.07 556.72 572.22 592.32 604.75 607.20 626.09 643.51 
Wholesale trade: 

Average weekly NOurS..........::ssesssesessesseseeseeeeees 38.2 38.2 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.5 38.2 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars). -| 11.39 11.74 12.06 12.43 12.87 13.45 14.07 14.58 15.20 15.80 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...............0+0064 435.10 448.47 463.10 476.07 492.92 516.48 538.88 558.80 585.20 603.56 
Retail trade: 

Average Weekly NOUIS......::.sceccescseesessreesetsesseecsenaee 28.8 28.8 28.9 28.8 28.8 28.9 29.0 29.0 28.9 28.8 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)............s000 4 ie? 7.29 7.49 7.69 7.99 8.33 8.74 9.09 9.46 9.82 

Average weekly earnings (in Collars)... 205.06 209.95 216.46 221.47 230.11 240.74 253.46 263.61 273.39 282.82 
Finance, insurance, and real estate: 

Average Weekly NOUIS.........:.:.cscssscereesereeererseacsenes 35.8 35.8 35.8 35.9 35.9 36.1 36.4 36.2 36.3 36.3 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars).... - 10.82 11.35 11.83 12.32 12.80 13.34 14.07 14.62 15.07 15.83 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........010 387.36 406.33 423.51 442.29 459.52 481.57 512.15 529.24 547.04 574.63 
Services: 

Average Weekly NOUFS.........cceereeeteeeteeereseeresneces 32.5 32.5 32.5 32.4 32.4 32.6 32.6 32.6 32.7 32.7 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 10.54 10.78 11.04 11.39 11.79 12.28 12.84 13.37 13.91 14.61 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 342.55 350.35 358.80 369.04 382.00 400.33 418.58 435.86 454.86 477.75 
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25. Employment Cost Index, compensation, | by occupation and industry group 


(June 1989 = 100] 


2000 2001 2002 Percent change 
| 3 12 
Series months | months 
Mar. June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. ended | ended 
Mar. 2002 
+ ~— —- 
Clvillan( Workers Hac. ites cetera 146.5| 148.0| 149.5} 150.6] 152.5] 153.8] 155.6) 156.8} 158.4 1.0 3.9 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar' WOrk@ISscpcrccteastsecesssseccesecvecnesscsssaccestivenssenatsse> 148.4 149.9] 151.5] 152.5] 154.4 156.0} 157.7| 158.9) 160.5 1.0 4.0 
Professional specialty and technical... 146.7 148.3 150.0 151.3 153.2 154.3 156.7 157.5 158.5 6 3.5 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial..............2:+.+ 150.5 151.9 153.7 154.6 156.6 158.6 159.6 161.2 163.7 16 4.5 
Administrative support, including clerical............:2:4 148.6) 150.1 151.8] 152.8) 155.3} 156.8; 158.8) 160.0) 162.0 1.3 4.3 

Blue-collar WOrkerS. .....-.:scceseeeecesseseeeeeee 142.7) 144.1 145.6} 146.5) 148.2] 149.3) 151.1 152.0} 153.7 At 3.7 

Service occupations.... 146.0 147.1 148.5 150.0 152.0 153.3 155.0 156.9 158.4 1.0 4.2 

Workers, by industry division: 

GOOdS=prOoduGinG mersessuneccnsesscosssorsesteaciaeerinveresvevsepaersesn ce 144.9] 146.6] 148.0] 148.8) 150.7} 152.2) 153.3) 154.4) 156.3 1.2 3.7 
Manufacturing 146.0| 147.5} 148.7] 149.3] 151.3] 152.6] 153.3) 154.6} 156.6 1.3 3.5 

Service-producing 147.1 148.4) 150.1 151.1 153.0| 155.4] 156.4; 157.6) 159.1 1.0 4.0 
Services 148.0 149.3) 151.2} 152.4) 154.3} 155.4) 158.1 159.0) 160.2 8 3.8 

W@alth SONVICES circescecceveevevs-cusessreeescrectiaerastecanrascsccyereernese 145.9] 147.5] 149.0] 150.7) 152.5} 154.6] 156.7) 158.3) 160.5 1.4 2:2 
HOSP IRaISiiccasacassezerceascsseccassocaueacsveseretedesccsatsasecaescohnneases 146.3} 147.7) 149.5} 151.3] 153.2} 155.6] 158.2} 160.0) 162.3 1.4 5.9 
Eduicational/SOnviCeSsccccc-s-cvscoserescasstaceveeacsoaneccerseerernesceapH 146.5| 146.8] 149.7) 150.6) 151.7) 152.2) 156.1 156.6) 157.1 x) 3.6 
Publicadministralonessascce ee ee ee 145.7; 146.1) 146.9) 148.3) 150.6) 151.9} 153.8} 155.2) 156.5 8 3.9 
NONMANUPA CHITIN Gia ccivvecesccxcyeossereceosnccnnesevere¥nccsnaeecesssaenttasa 146.6] 148.0| 149.6] 150.7} 152.6) 154.0] 156.0} 157.2) 158.7 1.0 4.0 
Private industry WOrKEIS...............cssccesesseeeeeeeeneeeeeeeeeee 146.8 148.5 149.9 150.9 153.0 154.5 155.9} 157.2 158.9 11 3.9 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. .........:cccsesseeeseeseseeseeeesereres 146.5 148.2 149.8 150.9 153.0 154.4; 156.0 160.9 159.0 ileal 3.9 

Workers, by occupational group: 

Whiite=Collal: WOmK Gl Ssacecccenctee-sceee sees -assonattnbeetstesresrearcisentice 149.3) 151.1 152.6) 15316) 155.7) 157.4) 158.7) 160.1 161.9 11 4.0 
Excluding sales occupations bel) 14914) 151-3) 15229)" 1544 156.5) 158.1 159.6] 160.9] 162.8 ie 4.0 
Professional specialty and technical occupations.......... 148.4 150-7) 152:2 153.7| 156.3 157.5} 159.2 160.3 161.5 ah 3.3 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations.. 151.1 152.7, 154.4) 155.3) 157.3 159.4; 160.2 161.8 164.4 1.6 4.5 
SAl@SOCCUPAUONS iecccec nape sccseven aervce-feeasthrwcareseecurcacansszen 148.9] 150.3) 151.2) 151.4) 152.3) 154.5} 155.0} 156.7) 157.7 6 3.5 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical... 149.0} 150.6} 152.3) 153.4); 156.1 157.7; 159.5} 160.8} 162.8 1.2 4.3 
Blue-Collar WOrkers: << cccisssesscsscsuscccscvac tec+oeuvsc<tevseasuasvsvensns} 142.6| 144.1 145.5} 146.4) 148.2} 149.3) 151.0) 151.9) 153.6 UBL 3.6 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations. 142.3 144.1 145.8 146.7 148.7 149.7 151.8 152.5 153.7 8 3.4 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors..... 144.0 145.0 146.0 146.8; 148.3} 149.1 150.4} 151.5 153.6 1.4 3.6 
Transportation and material moving occupations........... 137.5} 138.6 139.9 141.1 142.6 143.9 145.6} 146.3 148.7 1.6 4.3 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers...) 146.4) 148.1 149.4] 150.4) 152.2 153.4} 154.9) 156.5 158.7 1.4 4.3 
SOrviCO OCCUPATIONS. <.<..-..2--cececrczersesecerercestveresopeessesereree| 143.9] 145.4] 146.6] 148.4 150.0} 151.3 152.6] 154.8 156.4 1.0 4.3 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations’... 145.3] 146.9] 148.4) 149.5) 151.4] 152.7] 154.3) 155.5} 157.1 1.0 3.8 
Workers, by industry division: 
GOODS -PrOGUCHNG Mencexcercecexerncverescuesva seen step enennrerestenesree cance 144.8; 146.6] 147.9] 148.8} 150.7} 152.1 153.1 154.4) 156.2 a: 3.6 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS.........::csccsceeeeecseeeteteeeeee 144.2} 145.9} 147.2} 148.2} 150.1 151.5; 152.5) 153.7] 155.5 1.2 3.6 
White-collar OCCUPATIONS.........ccsceceseseeseeseneteetseeneeeeneeed 148.1 150.1 151.3} 151.9} 154.5) 156.5} 156.8] 158.1 160.1 1.3 3.6 
Excluding sales occupations.. | 146.5} 148.4; 149.6} 150.5} 153.0} 155.0) 155.3) 156.5) 158.4 1.2 3.5 
Blue-collaroccupations:<..:.cc-c-ccceccscrsneccveeasetsevaroesscesved 142.8) 1444) 145.8) 146.8} 148.2) 149.3) 150.8) 151.9| 153.6 141 3.6 
Constructions Auawc-natnremenicnemciantesedinceeie caso 140.8; 143.2) 145.1 146.7} 148.2} 150.3) 151.7) 153.0) 154.1 Af 4.0 
Manufacturing we| 146.0} 147.5} 148.7} 149.3) 151.3) 152.6! 152.2) 154.6) 156.6 1.3 3.5 
White-collar OCCUPATIONS: -.o5..2:eccccuceccccracracecrsencerersereereti 148.2; 150.2} 151.4) 151.5| 154.2); 156.0) 156.0) 156.9) 159.1 1.4 3.2 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS...........s:csceecesseseseesereeeeeed 146.2| 148.2; 149.3} 149.7) 152.2} 154.0} 153.8) 154.5) 156.7 1.3 3.0 
Blue-collar occupations wef 144.4) 145.6] 146.7} 147.8) 149.1 150.0; 151.3) 152.7} 154.6 ie 3.7 
DUP ADIOS oe esc sscarscceuysncesvesacssncsensseonsbssasnctcveevecavesevscxrss 146.5} 148.3) 149.4) 150.1 151.8} 153.1 154.0} 155.3) 156.9 1.0 3.4 
NONGUP ables x oc-ccec-cceeceenersa-seesectncseecentecsenstapectersboxtets ayer 144.9} 146.0} 147.5} 147.7| 150.4) 151.6] 152.0) 153.2} 156.0 1.8 3.7 
S@nvice-produclng, -ccc--cccncanecezecteneceesvacnceacetuscetsecnesdsterscvevves 147.4) 149.1 150.6 151.7| 153.8 155.3 156.9 158.2 159.9 11 4.0 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. .........escceccesesserssereeeesend 147.7 149.4 1519.1 152.2 154.6 156.0 157.8 159.0 160.9 1.2 4.1 
White-collarOCcupatOns.....-cccccncssrttecesscorscaceececerseesee 149.3} 151.0 152.6] 153.7} 155.8 157.4 159.0 160.3 162.1 1.1 4.0 
Excluding sales occupations.. wt TOOS 15251 153.9] 155.1 157.5; 159.1 160.9] 162.2) 164.1 1.2 4.2 
Blue-Collar OCCUPATIONS .o2.2.<c2-ceccsex<wesacecercessusesssencereesees 141.8} 143.1 144.5} 145.3) 147.7| 148.7) 150.9} 151.0] 153.2 Hie) 3.7 
SOrvice OCCUPAUONS Herc -ase-<crecaunnoeorsecer=sascovenderieccarsccsty 143.6} 145.1 146.3] 147.9} 149.6) 150.8) 152.2} 154.2) 155.9 11 4.2 
Transportation and public utilities... we} 143.9] 145.7} 147.4) 148.3} 150.5} 152.4) 153.5) 155.5) 157.3 1.2 4.5 
MANS PONtANON a. iocezacsceceacescvcnssceycctcactepottexeneesseptveetnes 140.4} 141.8} 142.8) 143.9} 145.4; 146.9) 148.2) 151.1 152.5 9 4.9 
PUBIC Ute 555 hesceccvs cesses tesevenvsstiasensassecertosesestrcreorscrens 148.6} 150.9} 153.5) 154.1 157.3] 159.8; 160.7} 161.5] 163.9 1:5 4.2 
| 148.4; 150.9} 153.9} 154.7} 158.3) 161.1 162.8} 163.4) 166.0 1.6 4.9 
Electric, gas, and sanitary SErviCeS...........ccseeseeeeee| 148.9) 151.0; 152.9} 153.4) 156.0} 158.1 158.1 159.1 161.3 1.4 3.4 
Wholesale and retail trade... .eesescseseseeseeseesseeeeenees 145.6] 147.3| 148.3) 149.4) 151.0) 152.6} 153.7} 155.5} 156.5 6 3.6 
Excluding sales occupations.. eos 146.4) 148.1 149.6} 150.6) 152.6} 153.9) 155.4 = - - - 
Wholesale:€ ade snc icessciserecvvacaetsssctesscackuearagen terse 150.0] s 1:51-8)) e520 154.4) 155.1 157.8; 158.6) 159.5} 161.9 1S 4.4 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS............scescsceeteeeeeeeeseeee 149.6 151.1 152.7} 154.9] 156.9] 158.5} 160.0 160.6 162.3 el 3.4 
Reetatl trade irae ccsce-turccnsvensrsrstocecvvrenunsessseroucervaiazens sear 143.2} 144.8/ 146.2} 146.6) 148.7) 149.7] 150.9] 153.2} 153.5 v3 3.2 
General merchandise stores... | 139.7} 141.0 142.2 144.4) 147.3 149.4; 149.7 150.9 152.4 1.0 3.5 
FOOd Stores. .ccttecstsz accuses ccresecnssvasvavvausbiiduccsccscssendéted 140.1 142.5 143.4; 144.5} 146.1 148.2| 149.7) 151.7} 152.9 8 4.7 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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25. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation, | by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100} 


2000 2001 2002 Percent change 
tT 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | ended ended 
| [ | Mar. 2002 
Finance, insurance, and real estate | 152.0] 153.1 155.2 155.7] 157.9] 159.5; 160.9} 161,3} 165.2 2.4 4.6 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ............s.eccesceseeeeesees ws 184.2 155.5 157.4 158.4 161.2 163.1 164.7 165.0 169.8 2.9 5.3 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies.) 162.7 164.2 165.8 166.5 170.8 172.7 175.4 174.5 182.1 4.5 6.6 
Insurance 149.9 151.3 154.8 155.2 157.6 159.3 159.9 161.3 164.0 1.7 41 
Services 149.4 151.2 152.9 154.1 156.5 157.8 160.0 161.0 162.6 1.0 3.9 
Business services 154.2 156.3 157.5 158.4 160.5 163.0 165.2 166.2 166.3 Aj 3.6 
Health services.. 145.8; 147.5) 149.0} 150.6} 152.7) 154.7) 156.8] 158.4) 160.6 1.4 5.2 
Hospitals...... 145.8 147.5 149.2 151.1 153.5 155.9 158.4 160.3 162.8 1.6 6.1 
Educational services... a 154.0} 154.9) 158.8; 159.9) 162.3} 162.6) 166.4| 167.6) 168.5 a3) 3.8 
Colleges and universities. ............cscsssssseseecesseesssseees | 154.6) 155.5) 158.6] 159.2} 162.2} 162.6) 166.2} 167.5) 168.1 4 3.6 
INO RaRpea Ta RTE oscar casssosptcanmesvevnaecesteaackcsisescnneenvend | 146.7) 148.4) 150.0) 151.1 153.1 154.7) 156.3) 157.6) 159.3 vA 4.0 
Wilalte collar WOK GIS i.cc-nsascicuacsescvesanavonstersevassatacenceesteces 149.2| 151.0 152.6) 153.7) 155.8} 157.5] 159.0) 160.5] 162.2 tt 41 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ..........:escseseeseeneeseeseeee 150:2| 152:0} 153.8) 155: TS7.5} toon 160.9| 162.3) 164.2 1.2 4.3 
BIG Golly OGCUBATIONS oss sax cok cs cocsscasspcsvsssVerunsscacdesevenrs 140.6| 142.3; 143.9} 144.8} 146.9} 148.1 150.2| 150.6] 152.2 ie 3.6 
SBIVIGS OGCUPAUONS. 56 56 aca catecvsonsscunacaanesenstnaneeaccicevsesx 143.5 145.1 146.3 147.8 149.5 150.7 152.1 154.1 155.9 ace 4.3 
State and local government WOIKETS...-ssseccsssecsnsesnnnesnnes ree 145.5) 145.9) 147.8) 148.9) 150.3) 151.2) 154.3) 155.2} 156.1 6 3.9 
Workers, by occupational group: 

WRite-COMAN: WOEK GIS cs sesesssacsenvovyvesusacsencravchsedesssvonnarativens 144.9} 145.3) 147.3} 148.3} 149.5} 150.4) 153.7) 154.4) 155.2 45 3.8 
Professional specialty and technical...... 144.1 144.5) 146.6) 147.4) 148.4; 149.2 152.8; 153.2} 153.6 3 3.5 
Executive, administrative, and managerial.....................| 147.0 147.2 149.2 150.7 152.4 153.7 156.4 157.6 159.5 Tee, 4.7 
Administrative support, including clerical.. 145.9| 146.5} 148.3) 149.4) 150.7) 151.6) 154.2) 155.6) 156.9 8 41 

Blue-collar workers....... 143.7| 144.2) 145.9] 147.2) 148.6) 149.0] 151.5} 153.2) 154.0 5 3.6 

Workers, by industry division: 
RMON ae oa ahacene eens ch i eereas pacts avanantacesrence Cemar ree tees 145.2| 145.5; 148.0 148.9 149.9) 150.6) 1544) 1549) 155.5 4 3.7 
Services excluding SHOOIS De ee ee eke REN 145.2; 145.8; 147.6; 148.8} 150.1 151.9] 154.5) 156.1 157.9 i 5.2 
PICA SETVICCS Sass caasvnsanetcscsstaanssisinasissestivautsvasiinacessacions 147.3} 147.9) 150.0} 151.6} 152.1 154.4) 157.1 158.5) 160.4 11 5.5 
FIOSIANS -oxcosccsina czonstesetenvecsesesssnais sonssanzexcaiarexcscrscenresn 147.9) 148.4) 150.7; 152.0} 152.2) 154.7} 157.4) 159.1 160.7 1.0 5.6 
Educational services... J 145.0 145.2; 147.9) 148.7) 149.6) 150.1 154.1 154.5| 154.8 2] 3.5 
SOROS ccsccpwactacceeseese 145.3; 145.5} 148.2} 149.0} 149.9} 150.5} 154.4) 154.8) 155.1 2 3.5 
Elementary and secondary. | 144.5) 144.7) 147.3) 148.1 148.5} 149.0} 152.8) 153.1 153.4 2. 3.3 
Colleges and UNIVErSItieS. 0.0.0... eeeeeeseeeeeteeteeeeeeenee 147.4) 147.6} 150.5) 151.7) 153.7} 154.3} 153.8] 159.6) 160.0 a3 44 
Public adninistalion = ee oe eek ee oe ee 145.7; 146.1 146.9} 148.3} 150.6] 151.9] 151.9] 155.2) 156.5 8 3.9 


' Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index consists of 


wages, salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. 


? Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 


° Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


4 


° Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 


Monthly Labor Review 


June 2002 


This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
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26. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


{June 1989 = 100] 


2000 2001 2002 | __ Percent change 
i 3 12 
Series months | months 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. Mar. ended ended 
i eel ie vali Mar. 2002 
Civilian workeres.ccicccaeiay etter te ata rein ean 144.0! 145.4] 147.0! 147.9] 149.5] 150.8} 152.3) 153.4) 154.8 0.9 3.5 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar WOrkO@rS..csssscsscsssesrcssscorscenscesnessersearereeeaesenen 146.2; 147.6] 149.2} 150.2; 151.7) 153.1 154.5} 155.6); 157.0 9 3.5 
Professional specialty and technical... 144.9 146.4| 148.3 149.6] 151.1 152.-| 154.2 155.1 155.6 3 3.0 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial............ss-ceee 148.6} 149.9) 151.6) 152.4) 154.0) 155.8) 156.7) 158.1 160.7 1.6 4.4 
Administrative support, including clerical... 145.5 146.9 148.5 149.6 151.6 152,7 154.6 155.7 157.3 1.0 3.8 

Blue-Collar WOrKerS.....ccseseeseseseereeseneees 139.2| 140.6] 142.0] 142.9] 144.7/ 146.0} 147.6) 148.5) 149.7 8 3.5 

S@rvicO OCCUPATIONS....ccsssccsscesosssscsssscssscesssescssssessseoorsescesserd 143.0) 144.0) 145.7) 147.1 148.6) 149.7) 151.2} 153.0) 154.2 3.8 

Workers, by industry division: 

GOOdS-PrOdUClNg....ccccrrcsersesccesssrrssessscersscecaesenssscncersareeess 141.3] 143.0] 144.3] 145.3} 147.0] 147,6) 149.5) 150.5) 151.8 9 3.3 
MEU CHITING) cecestoesusesesssescceesctessestensevrovssssnaverecavesssnenvieds 142.9} 144.4] 145.7} 146.5) 148.5} 150.0) 150.7) 151.7/ 153.1 9 3.1 

S@rvice-Producing.....scssccssesssesesscssssesserssccssenencansersasscssesseey 145.0; 146.3] 148.0) 148.9} 150.5} 151.7) 153.4) 154.5) 155.9 9 3.6 
Services... 146.6] 147.9} 149.9} 151.0) 152.6) 153.6) 156.2} 157.1 158.1 6 3.6 

HOAIMSEPVICES i incccsvvesusssnvveccanstsoxeresvarsvasncetsusesssavinaniere 143.8} 145.3) 146.7; 148.3] 149.8] 151.8} 153.7) 155.5} 157.3 1.2 5.0 
TOSI S cavrsssversynteces avexconciessertesseecConmansesuiireacdipevevacars 142.6) 143.8) 145.6) 147.3) 148.8; 151.2 16.5] 165.5) 167.2 14 5.6 
EducatlonaliserviceSinnimamcwdonninrsnctntemnvorsd 145.38} 145.6; 148.9} 149.6) 150.5} 151.0) 154.6} 155.1 155.3 i 3.2 
Public administration?.......cscccscscsssssssssssssssesssseccssssssssuveesess 142.5) 142.9) 144.6] 146.1) 147.6) 148.7; 150.3) 151.6} 152.5 6 3.3 
NOnMaANUfActUrlg..cccccssssessesessecccrssescsssersssonesssdorecesssaseatars 144.2} 145.5) 147.2) 148.1 149.7} 149.7) 152.6} 153.8) 155.0 8 3.5 
Private INdUStry WOIKELS. ...........ceceseeeeetee eee eeeeeeeeueeenn ee 143.9 145.4| 146.8 147.7 149.4 150.9 152.1 153.3 154.7 9 3.5 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. .......::e:csccecererseseeersetseteenees 143.5) 145.1 146.5 147.6} 149.5 150.8 152.2 153.3 154.9 1.0 3.6 

Workers, by occupational group: 

WIRG=CONAH WOFKErSiicssnescrssavsviscarssevunccesesuesyroneWenceviosecnine 146.6} 148.3) 149.7) 150.6); 152.3) 153.8) 154.8} 156.1 157.7, 1.0 3.5 
Excluding Sales OCCUPATIONS........:cccsesseesesreetseteeeeseees 146.7; 148.5 149.9) 151.1 153.0 154.4 155.7 156.9 158.6 11 3.7 
Professional specialty and technical occupations........... 145.1 147.3 148.6 150.2 152.1 153.2 154.8 155.9 156.7 Be} 3.0 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations..| 149.2) 150.7; 152.3) 153.0; 154.7) 156.5! 157.2) 158.6) 161.3 ile 4.3 
SHIOS!COCUPAUONS rica savsesssctorenectstesuntocextrsesureacoacterss¥ aren 146.7} 147.9} 149.0! 148.7} 149.2} 151.5) 151.2) 152.6; 153.6 Uf 2.9 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical... 146.0) 147.5) 149.1 150.1 152.3) 153.6} 155.3) 156.5) 158.2 1.1 3.9 
BIUSHCONAN WOFKOLS ss trecvrekcesessctteayiernecdinorcarscercaxsecesscacsnetss 139.1 140.5) 141.9) 142.8) 1446} 145.9} 147.5} 148.3) 149.6 9 3.5 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations......., 138.9| 140.6) 142.0 142.8 144.6 145.7 147.7 148,4 149.2 5 3.2 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors............, 140.7! 141.6 142.9 143.7) 145.6 146.9) 148.1 149.0 150.5 1.0 3.4 
Transportation and material moving occupations.. «| 134.1 135.2 136.5} 137.6 139.5} 140.7 142.1 142.8 144.8 1.4 3.8 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers...) 141.8 143.6 145.0 146.2 148.0 149.8 151.0 152.4 154.2 2 4.2 
SEIVICS'OCCUPAUONS rvecsscenevessercarcssrcteractieometercsrssticns|| T4100 142.5| 143.5} 144.9} 146.4 147.5) 148.7 150.6 152.0 9 3.8 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations .......n:s: 142.1| 143.7) 145.0] 146.0/ 147.7; 149.0] 150.3) 151.5) 152.7 8 3.4 

Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing 141.3] 143.0} 144.3) 145.2} 147.0) 148.6) 149.5; 150.5) 151.7 8 3.2 
Excluding sales occupations. 140.5) 142.1 143.4) 144.6) 146.3) 147.8 148.7 149.7 150.9 8 3.1 
White-collar occupations.......... 145.0 146.8) 147.9) 148.7) 150.5 152.3 152.6 153.6 155.0 9 3.0 
Excluding sales occupations. 143.2 144.9) 146.0 147.2 148.9 150.5} 150.8 151.7 152.9 8 ule 
Blue-collar occupations......... 139.0} 140.5} 142.0) 143.1 144.7; 146.1 147.4; 148.4; 149.6 8 3.4 
Construction 136.0} 138.0} 139.4) 140.7; 142.1 143.9; 145.1 146.3; 147.0 6 3.4 
MaARUfa Ctr iNGianssscctisstsrcncesvavssmesateveovascescnsvveratitciemiesse 142.9) 144.4) 145.7) 146.5, 148.5) 150.0) 150.7; 151.7) 153.1 9 3.1 
White-collar occupations «| 145.8} 147.7} 148.7) 149.2} 151.1 152.7} 152.8) 153.3) 154.9 1.0 25 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS........ccsssecseeeseseeeseeeeeed 143.7; 145.6; 146.6; 147.5; 149.9} 150.5) 150.5) 151.0 152.3 9 2.41 
Blue-Collar OCCUPATIONS. ....:ccsccssseseccresssessceoseeneseerscsavsens 140.8; 142.0| 143.4) 144.6! 146.4; 147.8) 149.1 150.3) 151.7 9 3.6 
Durables «| 143.0) 144.7) 146.1 147.3; 149.0; 150.5) 151.5) 151.7| 153.9 9 3.3 
NORGUTADIGE Pictersarccanstenervettuncecetecessertuatecniiemuteriecteeccraed 142.7| 143.9} 145.0} 145.4; 147.5) 149.0) 149.3) 153.9) 151.9 shoal 3.0 
Service-produCing.......csee 145.0} 146.5} 147.9) 148.9) 150.5) 151.9) 153.2) 151.9) 156.1 1.0 3.7 
Excluding sales occupations. 145.3) 146.9) 148.3) 149.4) 151.3) 152.6) 154.2) 156.1 157.2 nit 3.9 
White-collar occupations.......... 146.9| 148.5) 150.0} 150.9} 152.5) 154.0) 155.2} 157.2) 158.2 Ast 3.7 
Excluding sales occupations. 147.8) 149.6) 151.2} 152.3) 154.3) 155.6) 157.2) 158.2) 160.4 141 4.0 
Blue-collar occupations........ 139.1 140.3) 141.6) 142.2) 144.3) 145.3} 147.5) 148.1 149.4 9 3.5 
Service occupations.........00 141.1 142.5) 143.5) 144.8] 146.1 147.2} 148.4) 149.4) 151.6 9 3.8 
Transportation and public utilities... 138.5} 140.0} 141.3} 142.3) 143.7} 145.7} 146.7) 149.2; 150.5 9 4.7 
TFANSPOMAUON ccctsssescccsvnvscerccss 134.9} 136.2} 137.4) 138.6} 139.8! 141.6] 142.6) 145.7) 147.4 1.2 5.4 
PUDUCTUUMGS secsseccictvsunrscertcssteertessccarstaneres nvetersThrert 143.2; 144.9} 146.4) 147.1 148.7) 151.0] 152.0| 153.6) 154.3 ES) 3.8 
COMIMUMICAUONS araacciscanrserernsvaccttvanncsarsravenverertetaral 143.4] 145.0; 146.7; 147.4, 149.2; 151.8} 153.3) 155.2} 155.3 Pa 4.1 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services. «| 143.0] 144.7] 145.9) 146.6] 148.1 149.9) 150.4) 151.7) 153.0 9 3.3 
Wholesale and retail trade.......csssssssscsssseeesetesencerees 143.8; 145.5} 146.4) 147.4) 148.4) 150.1 150.6) 152.1 153.0 6 3.1 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS..........ccscseesecesseccseesteeseed 145.2; 146.8) 148.2} 149.0) 150.7) 151.9) 153.4 - - - = 
Wholesale trade «| 147.4) 149.4) 149.6) 151.6) 151.6) 154.5} 154.1 154.8) 157.2 1.6 i 
Excluding sales OCCUpAtIONS.........ccceeteeetetseseeeeees 147.9, 149.7) 151.3) 153.2) 154.9) 156.5} 157.4) 157.9} 159.4 9 2.9 
FROTAU AGO iacrcptusecctcvenscussarravccestarccncatutuemanimrecrarechite 142.1 143.5; 144.8] 145.2} 146.9; 147.8} 148.8) 150.7} 150.9 A 27 
General merchandise stores. ma Ovae 138.5 139.7 142.2 143.8 145.5 145.7 146.5 147.9 1.0 2.9 
POOCISIOLOST saspvcevarcssssaesivassarbartsivavsvecutticsasase eer facets 136.7} 139.5; 140.2; 141.6} 143.3) 144.5) 145.7) 146.7] 148.0 9 3.3 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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26. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


2000 2001 2002 Percent change 
valle At 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | ended ended 
Mar. 2002 
Finance, insurance, and real estate..........ccccccceseceeesceens | 148.7) 149.5) 151.7) 151.7) 153.9) 154.6] 155.8] 156.0] 160.3 2.8 4.2 
Excluding sales OCCUpAationS...........ccccsscssssssesesesseeeens 150.2} 151.5) 153.3) 154.4 156.6] 157.6) 159.1 159.1 164.5 3.4 5.0 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies.| 162.0| 163.3! 165.0) 165.7; 169.4] 170.8] 173.2] 171.7| 181.2 5.5 7.0 
Insurance aseaftun dua BBW EuSCy sedan sits RK iunN cia aies eta CeSKFRMG ESAS ANGH 145.5 146.6 150.7 150.8 152.4 163.3 153.6 155.0 157.1 1.4 3.1 
Services Parente ee nT OP a4 147.4 149.1 150.6 151.8 153.8 155.0 167.1 158.2 159.5 8 3.7 
Business services 4 152.0) 194.1 155.3; 156.0} 158.2) 160.8) 162.8); 163.7) 164.0 ae 3.7 
Health services... 143.5 145.3 146.6 148.1 149.8 151.8 153.6 155.4 157.3 1.2 5.0 
Hospitals............ .| 141.8) 143.3) 144.9) 146.8) 148.5) 151.0) 153.3) 155.4) 157.1 ils 5.8 
EGUGAUONAN SOIVIERS ioxsnccaccessacsaccavense en accravarayuasedanboascerd ; 148.9 149.6 153.4 154.3 155.4) 156.1 159.6) 160.5) 161.2 4 3.7 
Colleges and universities. ...........cccsescsccscseessesesssenses | 148.9 149.4 152.5 152.9 154.1 155.0 158.4 159.6 159.9 2 3.8 
BRCOTUTRENUA FA CTUIEIEA Git kas carbcet ct aecarntemiacecgnatvsyenuds stv Auonnecne 143.9; 145.5} 146.9] 147.9) 149.5) 150.9) 152.2] 153.5} 155.0 1.0 3.7 
White-collar workers............. 146.5) 148.2) 149.6) 150.6; 152.3) 153.8; 155.0} 156.4] 158.0 1.0 3.7 
Excluding sales occupations... .| 147.4 149.1 150.7 151.9) 153.9 155.3 156.9 158.3) 160.1 el 4.0 
Blue-collar occupations............ di 137.4 138.9 140.3 140.9 142.8 143.9 145.8 146.4 147.5 8 3.3 
MIO MICS OCEUD AU ORS. 2. cys oats Ga wesn ys daacecensearnvedssexensteenncsrss 140.9 142.4) 143.4 144.7| 146.0 147.1 148.2) 150.1 151.4 9 3.7 
State and local government WOFkEFS.......cccseeereseeeees| 144.38] 144.7] 147.2] 148.3] 150.2) 151.2) 154.3} 155.2) 156.1 5 3.4 
Workers, by occupational group: | 
NAMI SIRES GOMMEA SANE KIS 5 cos su a sacuuldechiasoncatlasbissh apaniassnabaitvavvedosinng 144.1 144.5 147.1 148.0 149.0 149.8 162.7 153.3 153.9 4 3.3 
Professional specialty and technical...... .| 144.3] 144.7) 147.4) 148.2] 149.1 149.8] 153.0) 153.4) 153.6 “i 3.0 
Executive, administrative, and managerial... 144.9) 145.1 147.3) 148.8} 150.1 151.5] 153.9) 155.1 156.6 1.0 4.3 
Administrative support, including clerical... «| 142.4) 143.0 145.0 146.2 147.0 147.6) 149.8 150.9 151.9 vA 3.3 
ESEIS-COMAT IMOEM ENS cos scso-nyonaccansnindaser shicdasanvatenChsyetoxcigivonss el 141.5 142.1 143.9 145.1 146.0 146.5 149.1 150.8 151.6 5 3.8 
Workers, by industry division: 
SSRIS taser casey aon oade nesaaa theses (a obese senesopcmnaE Reason nia 144.9} 147.9| 148.7} 149.5} 150.2} 153.7) 154.2); 154.6 3 3.4 
Services excluding schools ” 144.8} 146.7) 147.9) 149.1 150.7} 153.2} 154.9} 156.7 1.2 5.1 
Health services...........s0 ad 145.7 147.7 149.3 149.9 151.9 154.2 155.8 157.8 1.3 §.3 
EAOSPHEGNS oo scntaecccecsssavaevensenn coe nsunea yates ane eesvekteox en eacrsct 145.6} 147.7) 149.2} 149.5) 151.8) 154.2) 155.7) 157.7 1.3 eH) 
EGUCAUORAL SOIVIGESS carep-cacecsvacsccaccrersfeteus<cenatetsesatesvard 144.8} 148.0) 148.7} 149.5} 150.0; 153.6] 154.0) 154.2 ail 3.1 
Schools <i 144.9} 148.1 148.9} 149.7} 150.2) 153.8] 154.1 154.3 ml 3.1 
Elementary and SCCONGALY.........sccsseeseeseseeseeeesenes 144.5) 144.6) 147.9) 148.5) 149.0) 149.5) 152.8) 153.1) 153.4 ne 3.0 
Colleges and universities 144.9 145.6 148.3 149.5 151.4 151.8 156.5 156.7 156.8 3 3.6 
Public administration®............ccscscssssssssstsssssstesssesessessesvoven 142.5] 142.9) 144.6| 146.1] 147.6] 148.7| 150.3] 151.6) 152.5 6 3.3 


Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
? Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. * Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 


27. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


2000 2001 2002 Percent change 
a eee Saaem| a (an <a ha 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | ended end 
Mar. 2002 
+ + + ar = 
Private INGUStIY WOFKEIS........csccceceseeseeeseteeserensenessseseesensess 153.8| 155.7; 157.5) 158.6/ 161.5) 163.2) 165.2} 166.7; 169.3 1.6 4.8 
Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar WOrKELS........c.sccesssssscsscesssssressssssnsessessesosarscnees 156.3 158.5 160.4 161.5 165.2 167.4 169.5 inke 173.5 1.3 5.0 
Blue-Collar WOrKELS. ......cscsscccesseeesssessseesetcesensenereassseneeesaese 150.0 151.6 153.1 154.1 165.7 156.7 158.3 159.2 162.2 1.9 4.2 
Workers, by industry division: 
GOOdS-PrOGUCING.......cesseeceseseceeteeseessenseeneces a 154.2} 155.7) 156.2} 158.5} 159.6} 160.8); 162.6) 165.8 2.0 4.6 
Service-producing... A 156.0| 157.9) 159.4) 162.6) 164.6) 167.1 168.4) 170.7 1.4 5.0 
MANUFACHULING.......:eceeseeceseereensctsetnesasssecssenresenetsssenseneesenseey 153.9 154.9 154.8 157.1 157.9 158.5 160.4 163.7 241 4.2 
NOMMANUFACTUTING, .....ceccsseccesesecescesereesceessensersnsenssereseetseseey 156.1 158.1 159.7; 162.9] 164.9} 167.4; 168.6) 171.1 1.4 5.0 
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28. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 
[June 1989 = 100] 


ee —._OW}ONNNN”.”_ererer——— ore 
2000 2001 2002 | __ Percent change 
7 | 3 12 
Series months | months 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | ended | ended 
Mar. 2002 
an = —- 
COMPENSATION 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

UPON ca ccecs once nsutecpsuvepaydecesnen=arspnads-ueas aed phanssiebiusncas sevaey ences ecu 143.0 144.4 146.1 146.9 147.9 149.5 151.0 153.1 154.8 11 4.7 
Goods-producing.... 143.3 144.8 146.8 147.3 147.9 149.3 150.6 151.6 153.4 ile 3.7 
Service-producing.. 142.5] 143.9 145.2 146.4 147.6 149.5 151.2 154.2 156.0 lee 5.7 
Manufacturing........ a 144.5 145.4 147.1 147.4 147.9 148.8 149.9 151.4 153.4 1.3 3.7 
INGTHYRAT SACHIN ox ycrsecvrecexnsencsasdvsteexnguesanasaxsuqrrasestniry=sacr 141.7 143.4 145.0 146.2 147.3 149.4 151.1 153.5 155.0 1.0 5.2 

INONMAI WONT 5s ca asiza thee sitnescnoessoaw-n nanan seescdasaspnonueeshnnrantesnspemienen ax 147.4 149.1 150.6 151.6 153.8 155.3 156.7 157.8 159.6 ail 3.8 
GOODS-PTOGUGIIG ercrrceccanectanerscnnetcnespseeccarstreberercCanrapearessere 145.4 147.2 148.4 149.3 151.6 153.1 154.0 155.3 S72 ifr 3.7 
Service-producing.. | 148.0] 149.6] 151.2] 152.3] 154.4) 155.9; 157.5} 158.6) 160.3 1.1 3.8 
DA ACRENAG Face ences neste nneetsnn-eatawvenesiaetuaesh tarmcanuveacesapevsxeeax 146.5 148.2 149.2 149.9 152.4 153.7 154.4 155.5 157.6 1.4 3.4 
INONMANUACTITINGierccsssesscecenrsresscncactaccnccenerecasnencaesversacda | 147.4) 149.1 150.7; 151.8 153.9} 155.4) 157.0 158.2 159.9 11 3.9 

Workers, by region’ 
BOR EDO Saran atta eee via ates tanec eusioseraannss oreateaannvenee sca catoaanesanve=s 146.3 147.6 149.3 150.3 151.6 153.7 155.2 156.3 158.3 1.3 4.4 
SOU iceycgeccseceecenscetcccarreseccovesceerassevsosuacduansbancecevanvincdercaxsstnecen? 145.0 146.7 147.6 148.6 151.1 152.3 153.5 154.6 156.2 1.0 3.4 
Midwest (formerly North Central).........::cccccssscseseesseeseeseeseeed 148.9 150.7 152.2 153.3 154.8 156.0 157.4 158.6 161.1 1.6 41 
WV SE rrepeccesctecenaeeecncunteecenssknnaunt sean anexctakiie susie lanenashpenincars pantera! 147.0 148.8 150.8 151.8 154.3 156.0 157.6 159.4 160.4 6 4.0 
Workers, by area size’ 
MGM ODONTAN GNGAS sereryseactceee severe sarvde-coerreenxcrenesensr] coetreomtseeansan 146.9 148.6 150.1 151.0 153.1 154.6 156.0 157.4 159.1 1.1 3.9 

QUIGK A CAS i nccscccess-teccescesccsvuerecs soracs cnonecscassssseomieasixavecctveroncenl 146.0 147.7 148.8 150.3 152.1 153.7 154.8 155.6 157.5 ee 3.6 

WAGES AND SALARIES 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

RERROM sc cecee chien beetenaas piseec nase setetuitans (newbie mats cencuuzanncmupinies mysedrccies 137.2 138.5 140.0 141 2| 142.1 143.7 145.1 147.4 148.4 a 4.4 
GOOdS=prOGUCING 2a. cereus tavacsecsiscccsssessscenovesceevevesssatsreussree-esese 137.2 138.4 140.2 141.3 142.4 144.2 145.3 146.3 147.2 6 3.4 
SEMVICE=POGUGCIN Goarasesecxncenecorsrsacctvesarvativees ceccsteestemteriscccat 137.6 138.9 140.1 141.5 142.2 143.7 145.4 148.9 150.0 ti §.5 
Manufacturing «| 138.8 139.7 141.4 142.6 143.9 145.5 146.7 148.0 149.0 u 3.5 
PORE Me ACR ac cavcnsitacserorensesan tagazannacsadstuctats ertaazeuiey 136.4 137.8 139.2 140.4 1414.1 142.7 144.3 147.1 148.1 7 5.0 

Nonunion............ 145.1 146.7 148.1 149.0 150.8 152.2 153.4 154.4 155.9 1.0 3.4 
Goods-producing... 142.9 144.7 145.8 146.8 148.8 150.3 151.1 152.1 153.5 9 3.2 
Service-producing.. | 145.8 147.3 148.7 149.6 151.4 152.7 154.1 185.1 156.7 1.0 3.5 
Manufacturing..... «| 144.4 146.1 147.2 148.0 150.1 151.6 152.2 153.1 154.7 1.0 3.1 
NONMANULACHINIIG <naccncsssncacvsaseacacncernenuvosucscrcssavedevcucsevasevencct 145.0 146.6 148.0 148.9 150.7 152.0 153.3 154.4 155.9 1.0 3.5 

Workers, by region’ 

142.3 143.7 145.3 146.0 147.3 149.2 150.6 151.7 153.5 152 4.2 

143.0 144.6 145.3 146.3 148.3 149.3 150.2 1512) 152.5 9 2.8 

145.3 147.1 148.6 149.6 150.9 152.3 153.6 154.7 157.1 1.6 4.1 

144.7 146.3 148.2 149.2 151.3 152.9 154.3 156.0 156.4 3 3.4 

Workers, by area size’ 

Metropolitan areas 144.1 145.7) 147.1 148.0| 149.8) 151.2) 152.4) 153.7) 155.1 AS) 3.5 
Other areas 142.2 143.7 144.7 146.0 147.4 148.8 149.7 150.5 151.7 8 2.9 
ce a a Bl fn eS ll eS he ie oe | 


' The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 
Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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29. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features within plans, 
medium and large private establishments, selected years, 1980-97 


Item 1980 | 1982 1984 1986 1988 1989 1991 1993 1995 1997 
| 
Scope of survey (in O00's).............cccececeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 21,352 21,043 21,013 21,303 31,059 32,428 31,163 28,728 33,374 38,409 
Number of employees (in 000’s): : ; 
With medical care 20,711 20,412 20,383 20,238 27,953 29,834 25,865 23,519 25,546 29,340 
With life insurance ; 20,498 20,201 20,172 20,451 28,574 30,482 29,293 26,175 29,078 33,495 
With defined benefit plan 17,936 17,676 17,231 16,190 19,567 20,430 18,386 16,015 17,417 19,202 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
Biel Runchy Hine ire-ctecus eetscaccuseteee. sacs aes ee 10 9 9 10 1 10 8 9 
Average minutes per day...ecceccse-ccessseeseecseecsse = 25 26 27 29 26 30 29 ig = 
ee Se (One eee ne 75 76 73 72 72 71 67 68 z ‘ 
Average minutes per day. | - 25 26 26 26 26 28 26 a = 
Paid funeral leave...........cssesssessssesssseessseeesseensns 2 “ a 88 85 84 80 83 80 81 
Average dayS Per OCCUFTENCE..........cceceeceeseeeeeeee = - - 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.0 3.3 3.7 
Paid holidays a 99 99 99 99 96 97 92 91 89 89 
AVSTAGS Gays Per Yar. --...-..-....0...sceescosnesacsee | 10.1 10.0 9.8 10.0 9.4 9.2 10.2 9.4 9.1 9.3 
alc personal l6aveicac.. 5 ca.c.csansecccvececeees ers | ~ 120 24 23 25 24 22 21 21 22 20 
AValage days Per YOAPs<.<5.0....sdecsvarsccesecscencuecs - 3.8 3.6 3.7 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.5 
Band Wacatlons< cnc. qconcneeccenseueasencacaseceentesececeeel 100 99 99 100 98 97 96 97 96 95 
Paid sick leave recat oa eee 62 67 67 70 69 68 67 65 58 56 
Unpaid maternity leave... os - - - - 33 oF 37 60 
Unpaid paternity leave............scsseessssseserseeeessens | - ~ = 2 16 18 26 53 a - 
Pnpale tami IGAVG: <-<.<,<c.cucpe mene, oes eo ton ceccav ad gS a a a 15 ss be ye 84 93 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans.............2....-...005 97 97 97 95 90 92 83 82 Teh 76 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
Home: Reali Gar -2 2-5-5 2ss04 sescicceadsavacnecdscccanceveu - - 46 66 76 75 81 86 78 85 
Extended Gare faGiitias:s.-0 02 -.c.25<.esesecsscacoccsnanoul 58 62 62 70 79 80 80 82 73 78 
PRYSIGAE ONAN oon aecn yet oazaccemanie ves sxsw ersnkeesas ce - - 8 18) 28 28 30 42 56 63 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
SER COV AQO won spose se ssncsacscncateeiestcianinceasapaatodene 26 27 36 43 44 47 51 61 67 69 
Average monthly contribution.................2..02000 - - $11.93 $12.80 $19.29 $25.31 $26.60 $31.55 $33.92 $39.14 
Family coverage 46 51 58 63 64 66 69 76 78 80 
Average Monthly CONMIDUUON.............2. eeeeeeeeee - - $35.93 $41.40 $60.07 $72.10 $96.97 $107.42 $118.33 $130.07 
Participants in life insurance plans..................202-644 96 96 96 96 92 94 94 91 87 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
iNSUFANCE.............+ 69 72 74 72 78 Th 71 76 aT 74 
Survivor income benefits... | ~ - - 10 8 7 6 5 7 6 
Retiree protection available..............222.::0sseeeeeee - 64 64 59 49 42 44 41 37 33 
Participants in long-term disability | 
PASURANGS PANS 3a ace octsatsracsecccsesvossavaesekenet coesaczn 40 43 47 48 42 45 40 41 42 43 
Participants in sickness and accident 
ASU AICO DNANIS a6 5 Sose a sae enews inet menos ap eee nanos 54 51 51 49 46 43 45 44 A a 
Participants in short-term disability plans '.............. ES = all = = =) = = 53 55 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 84 84 82 76 63 63 59 56 52 50 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65.........cccecceeeeeeee 55 58 63 64 59 62 55 52 52 52 
Early retirement available.................. 98 97 97 98 98 97 98 95 96 95 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years... - - 47 35 26 22 re 6 4 10 
Terminal earnings formula...........22.-.088+ bard 53 52 54 57 55 64 56 61 58 56 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 45 45 56 62 62 63 54 48 51 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ - ~ ~ 60 45 48 48 49 55 §7 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
BAET CII ON Settee oes cceaeeesuneccsan ov adnuse ss noncdaddaatusdederes = = = 33 36 4 ae 43 54 55 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
FISK: DONONTS DIANS: cece. -sccccensscasctvssxdesassdaccrere - - - 2 3) 9 10 12 12 13 
Reimbursement accounts °.... = = = 5) 12 23 36 s2 38 $2 
Premium conversion plans.. , es ad = a a we 5 7 


The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously sickness and _ fits at less than full pay. 
accident insurance) were changed for the 1995 survey. Paid sick leave now includes only ° Prior to 1995, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, which 
plans that specify either a maximum number of days per year or unlimited days. Short- specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan premiums with pretax 
terms disability now includes all insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans available dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of flexible benefit plans were 
on a per-disability basis, as well as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as tabulated separately. 

sick leave. Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, included 

only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per-disability bene- NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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30. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features 
within plans, small private establishments and State and local governments, 1987, 1990, 1992, 1994, and 1996 
AL ZS a AS hE TS IIR L AS EU EEEE e ee Eeeeeeee 


Small private establishments State and local governments 
Item 
1990 1992 1994 1996 1987 1990 a 1992 1994 
| 
Scoperofisuirveyi(n OOO!S)i.- s.cccrecssecese-c<<<peesuesraeed 32,466 34,360 35,910 39,816 10,321 12,972 12,466 12,907 
Uiaeledte ee os os 22,402 24,396 23,536 25,599 9,599 12,064 11,219 11,192 
With life insurance...... = 20,778 21,990 21,955 24,635 8,773 11,415 11,095 11,194 
With defined benefit plan..................ceseeeeeeeeeeee 6,493 7,559 5,480 5,883 9,599 11,675 10,845 11,708 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
PaidiltinchititGerccamsersecrecscscsesaececenateeesomeaep erases 8 9 - - 17 11 10 = 
Average minutes per day............0ccseseeceeseeeeeeeee 37 37 - - 34 36 34 - 
Paid rest time zl 48 49 - - 58 56 53 - 
Average minutes per day................::seeeseseeeeeeee 27 26 - - 29 29 29 - 
PSICINEGTS) NOBNO ior con ceern-nsercaaasne-esasbvieewsauenncis 47 50 50 ot 56 63 65 62 
Average days per occurrence.. 2.9 3.0 3.4 3.0 3.7 3.7 3.7 3.7 
Paid holidays.............. 84 82 82 80 81 74 75 73 
9.5 9.2 1.5) 7.6 10.9 13.6 14.2 15 
teenie 1 12 13 14 38 39 38 38 
Average days per year Pe 2.8 2.6 2.6 3.0 eek 2.9 2.9 3.0 
Pald Vacations sgenu...csecccsc-toselrtas vey stecseczeemeosocen 88 88 88 86 72 67 67 66 
Paidicickiloavepene ptrcncceesscrsapeeseee eer oe 47 53 50 50 97 95 95 94 
Unpaid leave sans: sernc ccc ssesqueeeeacdseceens me deacees ase ili 18 - = 57 51 59 = 
Unpaid paternity leave............. cee eeeeeeeeeeeeeneeerees 8 7 - - 30 33 44 - 
Unpaid family:lOavels. :ccccc.:seseeesecencsnccwsdsscerecenee - - 47 48 - - - 93 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans.................see0eee 69 71 66 64 93 93 90 87 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
Home health care............. 79 80 - - 76 82 87 84 
Extended care facilities 83 84 - - 78 79 84 81 
Physical: exanpizt. .escesscevsiv recceexescostenstesstzeeies sce 26 28 - - 36 36 47 55 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
SOW COVGTAQOS <nsesorssnancesivntaniverveseussccasisinedeesensaned 42 47 52 52 35 38 43 47 
Average monthly contribution. a $25.13 $36.51 $40.97 $42.63 $15.74 $25.53 $28.97 $30.20 
Falnlly:COVOT AGG. cea= cen npe-cavsncswaeonecues eeecueon eae 67 73 76 7483 71 65 72 71 
Average monthly contribution....................662.-- $109.34 $150.54 $159.63 $181.53 $71.89 $117.59 $139.23 $149.70 
Participants in life insurance plans......................+. 64 64 61 62 85 88 89 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
INSUANCOM scene. sceseeen-ecrcceess 78 76 79 THA 67 67 74 64 
Survivor income benefits 1 1 2 1 1 1 1 2 
Retiree protection available.......................ce-20ee 19 25 20 13 55 45 46 46 
Participants in long-term disability 
WOSUNANCO:DIANS Se ac<sesccce-eaccszspssseezscecessnepease waned 19 23 20 22 31 27 28 30 
Participants in sickness and accident 
INSUPANCOPIANS cs cacee ace. seesscteescecacssamnsauanceeecesevacs 6 26 26 = 14 21 22 24 
Participants in short-term disability plans *.............. pe i = 29 = z=! = ie 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 20 22 15 15 93 90 87 91 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65 54 50 - 47 92 89 92 92 
Early retirement available 95} 95 - 92 90 88 89 87 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years. ea 6 4 - - 33 16 10 13 
Terminal earnings formula...............:00006 sessed 58 54 - 53 100 100 100 99 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 49 46 - 44 18 8 10 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ 31 33 34 38 9 9 9 9 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
AUTAMNGOMOMS teececwannnssthactusvecscoeeoes-eeteecen taser neve 17 24 23 28 28 45 45 24 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible:benofits'platis=.:tee-c-cence-rtttascsteccoeetece | 1 2 3 4 5 5 5 i) 
Reimbursement account °............:cseessseeeseeeseees 8 14 19 12 S 31 50 64 
Premium conversion plans . Ey 21 a FA “ s 


' Methods used to calculate the average number of paid holidays were revised 
in 1994 to count partial days more precisely. Average holidays for 1994 are 


not comparable with those reported in 1990 and 1992. 


? The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously 
sickness and accident insurance) were changed for the 1996 survey. Paid sick 
leave now includes only plans that specify either a maximum number of days 
per year or unlimited days. Short-term disability now includes all insured, self- 
insured, and State-mandated plans available on a per-disability basis, as well 
as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as sick leave. 
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Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, 

included only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per- 
disability benefits at less than full pay. 
* Prior to 1996, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, 
which specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan 
premiums with pretax dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of 
flexible benefit plans were tabulated separately. 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 


31. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 


Annual totals 2000 2001 
Measure 
2000 | 2001 Dec. | Jan.” | Feb.? | Mar.° | Apr.’ | May? | June? | July? | Aug.” | Sept.?| Oct.” | Nov.’ | Dec.? 
fF mn T 
Number of stoppages: | 
Beginning in period... x 39 29 0 1 1 Ro) 4 7 3 2 3 2 1 0 2 
In effect during period. ...............0000002. 40 30 3 2 1 4 5 8 3 4 3 4 1 2 
Workers involved: 
Beginning in period (in thousands)... 394 99 8.7 2.0 1.2 7.8 19.4 22.1 4.7 2.2 5.8 3.0 24.9 0 6.0 
In effect during period (in thousands). 397 102 10.3 47 1.2 9.0 20.7 23.4 9.0 3.3 6.9 41 29.0 1.6 6.0 
Days idle: 
Number (in thousands)...........-.....--+. 1 20,419 1,151 58.9 37.1 3.6 33.4 230.5 201.6 73.2 62.1 71.9) 55.7 316.4 ee 55.0 
Percent of estimated working time’....| () (; 3) () () € () () @ i) 


' Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total working time; private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An explanation of 
the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked is found in " "Total economy’ measures of strike idleness," Monthly Labor Review , October 1968, pp. 54-56. 


? Less than 0.005. 
° = preliminary. 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Price Data 


32. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


{1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 2001 4 E i 
el: 2000 | 2001 | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan eh Feb. | Mar. | Apr. 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS 
All items 172.2 177.1 176.9] 177.7] 178.0} 177.5} 177.5} 178.3) 177.7) 177.4) 176.7) 177.1 177.8) 178.8} 179.8 
All items (1967 = 100).... 515.8 530.4 529.9] 532.2] 533.3] 531.6] 531.8] 534.0) 532.2} 531.3] 5292.0] 530.6) 532.7) 535.5) 538.! 
168.4 173.6 172.4 172.9 173.4 174.0 174.4 174.6 175.3 175.2 175.2 176.2 176.4 176.6 176.1 
167.8 173.1 171.9| 172.5) 173.0) 173.5) 173.9} 174.1] 174.9] 174.6] 174.7| 175.8} 175.9} 176.1) 176. 
167.9 173.4] 172.21 172.8) 173.3) 173.9! 174.2] 174.3) 175.2} 174.7] 174.7} 176.2) 176.0} 176.3) 176. 
Cereals and bakery products... 188.3 193.8 192.5] 193.2) 194.2} 194.9] 195.9] 195.1] 195.2} 194.9] 195.3} 196.7) 197.6} 197.0) 198. 
Meats, poultry, fish, ANd CQQS. .........:c:sceeseeeereeee 154.5 161.3} 160.7; 160.8) 161.7; 162.3] 162.4] 162.4] 163.5] 162.7) 162.0} 162.1] 161.8} 162.8)  162.: 
Dairy and related products’ ~ 160.7 167.1 163.4 164.7} 166.9] 168.3] 168.9} 169.4) 170.8} 171.2} 170.8/ 169.9) 170.1 169.4) 168. 
Fruits and vegetables a 204.6 212.2| 213.3] 213.1] 211.8} 210.7) 208.8) 212.1] 213.5} 212.9] 214.4 224.8) 223.3) 225.8) 2234 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 
materials 137.8 139.2} 138.9] 138.1] 138.6} 138.9] 140.0} 139.2) 139.9} 139.5 18.5} 139.5} 140.0) 140.1 140." 
Other foods at home 155.6 159.6) 157.6] 159.6] 159.5 160.4 161.0] 160.2} 160.9) 160.3} 160.9) 161.3} 160.4) 159.9) 161. 
Sugar and sweets.. 154.0 155.7} 154.0| 155.8} 155.7) 156.1) 156.1 156.6 156.4| 154.9) 156.1) 158.4/ 158.5) 157.2} 159. 
Fats and oils.. 147.4 155.7; 151.5| 154.7] 156.7] 157.8} 158.5] 158.5} 159.5] 155.6) 156.9) 158.3) 157.2} 156.4) 156. 
Other foods........ 172.2 176.0) 174.4] 176.4) 175.7| 176.8] 177.6} 176.2} 177.0) 177.6} 177.9} 177.4, 176.3) 175.9) 177.8 
Other miscellaneous foods !2............ceesss++e--- 107.5 108.9] 108.5} 108.8] 107.7] 109.6] 109.5) 108.9] 108.9} 110.6} 108.5] 108.9) 108.0} 107.8)  108.( 
Food away from Pore i eeetescase eed seston Sepa 169.0 173.9 Weve 173.1 173.6 174.1 174.7 W WY Asya) 175.6 175.8 176.0 176.4 177.0 177.1 177.2 
Other food away from home'™.... 109.0 113.4] 111.8] 112.4, 112.6) 113.8) 114.3! 115.3] 115.4) 115.5); 115.5} 115.5) 115.8) 116.3) 116. 
Alcoholic beverages. ........-...se+sse-+- 174.7 179.3} 178.1 178.5} 179.1 179.7) 180.0} 180.4) 180.8] 181.2} 180.9] 181.8} 182.6} 182.5} 182. 
Housing 169.6 176.4, 175.4 175.9} 177.3] 177.6] 178.0} 177.4) 176.7] 176.9} 176.9} 177.6} 178.5} 179.1 179.£ 
Shelter.... 193.4 200.6} 199.2} 199.6] 200.7; 201.4 202.4| 202.0} 202.4) 202.9} 203.2} 204.5} 206.1; 207.0) 207. 
Rent of primary residence. 183.9 192.1} 190.2} 191.0) 191.6; 192.3) 193.1) 193.9} 194.7] 195.5} 196.4; 197.0} 197.7; 198.2) 198.5 
Lodging away from home.............5++ TS) 118.6} 121.8; 120.0) 123.7) 124.0} 125.2) 116.8} 114.5) 111.6) 108.0) 113.4) 119.3) 121.9) 122.1 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence’... 198.7 206.3} 204.2} 204.9; 205.7| 206.3) 207.3) 208.1) 209.0) 210.1) 210.9) 211.6) 212.2) 212.8) 213. 
Tenants’ and household insurance '”. 103.7 106.2} 105.5} 106.8} 107.0} 106.6) 106.6} 106.7; 106.9} 106.9) 106.3) 106.4) 106.8) 106.8) 107.2 
Fuels and utilities 137.9 150.2} 149.7} 151.3} 155.7} 154.8) 152.7} 150.6) 144.6} 143.5} 142.2) 141.5} 140.0} 140.2) 140. 
122.8 135.4 135.1 136.8 141.6 140.5 138.0 135.7 129.1 127.8 126.2 125.3 123.7 123.8 123.8 
Fuel oil and other fuels.. 129.7 129.3] 134.4) 131.9] 129.6) 123.8) 122.1 125.3; 121.5] 118:3) 112.7) 112:9]) 142:3) 142:8) 175.1 
Gas (piped) and electricity... cece 128.0 142.4] 141.6] 143.8} 149.4) 148.6] 146.0} 143.1 135.9} 134.7) 133.5} 132.4; 130.6] 130.7;  130.€ 
Household furnishings and operations............... 128.2 129.1] 129.1] 128.9) 129.2} 129.2) 129.1] 129.4) 129.0} 129.1] 128.9} 128.7} 128.6) 128.7) 128. 
Apparel 129.6 127.3) 131.9} 129.8} 126.3) 122.6) 122.6) 126.8; 129.5} 128.0) 123.7) 120.4) 123.5) 128.2] 128. 
Men's and boys' apparel... 129.7 125.7| 128.2} 129.1) 125.8] 122.5) 121.4) 123.7) 127.5} 127.4; 122.8) 120.8}; 122.0) 125.2) 125.€ 
Women's and girls' apparel...... 121.5 119.3 127.0 122.3 117.5 111.6 a2 120.3 122.1 119.4 114.8 109.7 i Ss3 121.3 122.2 
Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel 130.6 129.2 131.4 130.6 127.3 124.5 126.3 129.3 131.5 132.4 128.5 125.0 127.2 129.9 198.6 
123.8 123.0] 124.9) 124.4) 122.1) 121.3) 121.9] 122.9} 124.9) 123.7) 120.6} 117.1 119.5] 123.5) 124. 
Transportation.... es 153.3 154.3} 156.1 159.2; 158.3) 154.4] 153.3) 155.5) 152.3) 150.2} 148.5) 148.6] 148.4) 150.5) 153.7 
Private transportatlomt vevisisscnesencoceccsuccsoxessuvsecveeces a 149.1 150.0} 152.1} 155.3} 154.0) 149.9) 148.8} 151.2; 148.1) 146.1) 144.3) 144.4) 144.1 146.3} 149. 
New and used motor vehicles 100.8 101.3 101.8 101.4 101.1 100.8 100.5 100.2 100.6 101.3 101.6 101.0 100.1 99.6 99.5 
New vehicles 142.8 142.1] 142.7) 142.3) 141.7) 141.2) 140.3} 140.2) 141.0} 142.6) 143.5} 142.7} 141.2} 140.7] 140.4 
Used cars and trucks! 155.8 158.7} 159.7} 159.1; 158.9) 158.3) 158.0} 157.3) 157.8} 157.4; 157.2} 155.6] 153.9} 152.1) 152. 
Motor fuel 129.3 124.7/ 133.6] 146.8} 142.0) 125.6) 121.9] 131.4) 116.3} 104.5 96.1 97.9 98.2} 107.7) 121.4 
Gasoline (all types) 128.6 124.0} 132.8) 146.0} 141.3) 1249) 121.2} 130.7) 115.6] 103.8 95.4 97.2 97.6} 107.1 120.£ 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment..... 101.5 104.8) 104.2) 104.4] 104.4) 105.1 104.9} 105.2) 105.5} 105.8) 105.8} 106.2} 106.1 106.5) 106.€ 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair............... 177.3 183.5} 181.9) 182.5) 182.7/ 183.4/ 184.0} 185.1 186.0) 186.4; 186.4) 187.1 188.0) 188.5] 189. 
Public transportattont co; sacecscncers eccvacarsstcrnedversvarorsne 209.6 210.6; 208.3) 209.3) 216.3) 216.1) 213.7/ 212.7} 209.1) 205.1} 204.8} 205.8] 207.3} 207.9] 209.7 
Medical care 260.8 272.8; 270.8) 271.4) 272.5} 273.1) 274.4) 275.0} 275.9] 276.7| 277.3); 279.6] 281.0) 282.0] 283. 
Medical care commodities... 238.1 247.6| 245.7) 246.6] 248.1) 248.5) 249.1] 249.6] 250.2! 250.6) 251.6] 252.6] 253.7} 254.1] 254 
Medical care services 266.0 278.8) 276.8) 277.3) 278.3) 278.9) 280.5} 281.0] 282.0/ 283.0] 283.5] 286.2| 287.7; 288.9] 290: 
Professional services..... 237.7 246.5] 245.6] 245.8) 246.5) 246.8] 247.7| 247.9] 248.4) 248.8] 248.9] 250.6] 251.4] 251.9] 252+ 
Hospital and related Services.........ccceeeteeeeeed 317.3 338.3} 333.6) 335.1 336.6] 337.9} 341.2} 342.6) 344.8) 347.1 348.3} 353.1 356.4) 359.4) 362.4 
Recreation” 103.3 104.9) 105.0} 105.0} 104.8) 105.0} 105.1} 105.2) 105.3} 105.5} 105.3} 105.7} 105.9] 106.1 106.£ 
Video and audio’... 101.0 101.5) 101.7} 101.6} 101.3) 101.7} 101.7) 101.3} 101.3) 101.4; 101.2) 102.1| 102.9! 102.9] 4102. 
Education and communication‘°.... 102.5 105.2} 104.1) 104.0} 104.4) 104.8) 105.8; 106.6] 107.1) 107.0] 106.9] 107.2) 107.3] 1066! 106% 
Edicatoncee. es Oe 112.5 118.5) 116.1] 116.4, 116.9) 117.2; 119.5) 121.7} 122.2) 122.3) 122.0] 1226! 123.2} 123.3) 123. 
Educational books and supplies........... 279.9 295.9) 290.8} 290.7) 293.9} 295.1) 298.0} 305.4) 307.2} 304.7| 294.7/ 303.0| 314.4] 314.2] 314. 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care......... 324.0 341.1) 334.1) 335.0) 336.2] 337.2! 343.9] 350.0) 351.5} 352.0] 352.2} 353.2| 353.9] 354.1] 354.- 
Communication cite een ee 93.6 93.3 93.3 92.9 93.1 93.6 93.5 93.1 93.6 93.3 93.4 93.4 93.1 92.0 91.2 
Information and information processing'™........ 92.8 92.3 92.3 91.8 92.1 92.5 92.4 92.0 92.5 92.2 92.3 92.2 92.0 90.8 90. 
Telephone services! .....-.cccccccccsccccsssesssoeees| 98.5 99.3 99.0 98.7 99.0 99.6 99.6 99.2 99.9 99.6 99.6} 100.3) 100.3 99.1 98.2 
Information and information processing 
other than teleohone services '*.................. 25.9 21.3 22.1 21.7 21.4 21.3 20.7 20.3 20.2 20.0 19.8 19.4 19.0 18.8 18.¢ 
Personal computers and peripheral 
OCUOMONtZoER er en ea en 411 29.5 31.7 30.4 29.8 29.3 27.8 26.7 26.4 25.8 26:3) 24.6 23.8 23.1 en 
Other goods and services... 271.1 282.6) 277.7) 281.3) 281.2] 285.8) 283.3] 287.8} 285.6] 289.2} 286.4 287.2] 290.2} 288.5) 290 
Tobacco and smoking products.. 394.9 425.2) 424.2) 418.7] 421.0) 441.2) 424.6] 444.0 429.9) 446.7| 431.7| 432.8] 449.3] 433.4] 461. 
Personal care! ccc... senvnnernnesnnemrnntne 165.6 170.5} 169.6; 169.5} 170.0] 170.7) 171.2) 171.9] 172.3] 172.6] 172.6) 173.2) 173.7 174.1 174. 
Personal care products .... 153.7 155.1] 155.8} 153.2} 154.6) 155.1 154.7) 155.5} 155.4) 155.4) 155.4) 155.2) 155.5} 155.1 155.4 
Personal care services... 178.1 184.3} 183.4 184.1} 184.1] 184.8] 185.2 185.5} 185.9} 186.8] 186.4) 186.3] 186.4] 187.3] 187. 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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32. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 
average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 
[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 2001 2002 
Series ii 
2000 2001 | Apr. | May | June | July an Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Apr. 
Miscellaneous personal ServiCeS.............60.0 252.3 263.1] 260.2} 261.0} 261.8) 263.2) 265.5| 266.4] 267.3) 270.4) 271.8] 272.9 273.2 
Commodity and service group: 


Commodities 149.2! 150.7) 151.9) 152.9} 152.1 150.4) 149.8] 151.5) 150.5} 147.8) 148.1 149.4 151.0 
Food and beverages..... 168.4 173.6) 172.4) 172.9} 173.4) 174.0) 174.4) 174.6} 175.3} 176.2) 176.4) 176.6 176.7 
Commodities less food and beverages............. 137.7 137.2 139.7} 140.8) 139.4) 136.5} 135.4) 138.0) 136.1 131.6) 132.1 133.7 136.0 

Nondurables less food and beverages............ 147.4 147.1 151.0} 153.5} 151.3) 146.3) 144.8) 149.6) 146.0] 137.9) 139.6) 143.6 148.4 
PDD EEO ire nanenib sc cceanethancveesanayranasnantestvaggsausvny 129.6 127.3) 131.9] 129.8} 126.3) 122.6) 122.6) 126.8) 129.5} 120.4) 123.5} 128.2 128.8 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 

and apparel 162.5 163.4) 167.0} 172.0} 170.4) 164.5) 162.1 167.5) 160.4; 152.6) 153.6) 157.3 164.7 

Durables 125.4 124.6 125.4 124.9 124.5 124.2 123.6 123.4 123.6 123.6 122.7 122.1 121.9 

ROMER ape cct ces cece ocinn deere cuagici ahaa reoKENS 195.3 203.4 201.9 202.5 204.0 204.5 205.2 204.9 204.7 206.3 207.3 208.0 208.4 

Rent of shelter® Hi 201.3 208.9) 207.4; 207.8; 209.0) 209.7) 210.8) 210.3) 210.8) 213.0} 214.7) 2156 216.1 

Transporatation services Ga 196.1 201.9} 200.1) 200.4; 202.0) 202.6) 202.7) 202.8) 203.4) 205.2} 206.5} 207.3 207.9 
MOF SONVICS eo snccsectcsacsaraneceasocsenuns seseersnsectnnes 229.9 238.0! 236.2) 236.4) 236.7| 237.7) 239.4) 240.6) 241.4] 242.9) 243.5) 243.6 243.8 


Special indexes: 
All items less food 
All items less shelter....... 
All items less medical care........ 
Commodities less food 


173.0 177.8) 177.8) 178.6} 179.0) 178.2) 178.2) 179.0) 178.2} 177.4) 178.2) 179.2 180.4 
165.7 169.7) 170.1 170.9) 171.0] 170.0} 169.7} 170.9) 169.9] 168.4; 168.7} 169.7 170.9 
167.3 A719) A718) W726) A729 M728) W723 17310 17 2i4 AAT 2k IZ S53 174.3 
139.2 138.9} 141.2) 142.4) 141.0} 138.2) 137.2} 139.7} 137.8) 133.5} 133.9} 135.6 137.8 
Nondurables less food 149.4 149.1 152.8} 155.1 153.1 148.3) 146.9) 151.5} 148.1 140.5} 142.2) 145.9 150.4 
Nondurables less food and apparel... 162.9 164.1 167.4) 172.0] 170.6} 165.2} 163.0} 168.0) 161.5) 154.5} 155.4) 158.7 165.5 
RSCIGR EEN Se oo ptccs pec chacunaecunauwasnasnspvansacceasemacentsed 158.2 160.6 162.0 163.6 162.7 160.3 159.7 162.3 160.8 157.0 158.0 160.2 162.7 
Services less rent of shelter” al 202.9 212.3) 210.6) 211.4) 213.3] 213.7} 214.0} 213.9) 213.0) 213.9} 214.3} 214.8 215.1 
Services less medical care services. 188.9 196.6; 195.2) 195.7} 197.2 197.8; 198.4) 198.1 197.8] 199.2; 200.2} 200.8 201.2 
Energy........ Pee 124.6 129.3 133.1 140.1 140.5 132.4 129.4 132.5 122.1 111.7 111.0 115.6 122.2 
All items less energy...........+ = 178.6 183.5] 182.9] 182.9) 183.3} 183.6) 184.1 184.5) 185.1 185.7} 186.5) 187.1 187.5 
All items less food and energy 181.3 186.1 185.6] 185.5] 185.9} 186.2} 186.6} 187.1 187.6) 188.2} 189.2} 189.8 190.3 
Commodities less food and energy.... 144.9 145.3} 146.6] 145.7| 144.9) 144.4) 143.8] 145.2} 145.6) 143.7) 144.2) 1446 145.1 
Energy commodities...........00000 fr 129.5 125.2) 133.8] 145.6) 141.1 125.6] 122.0] 131.0} 116.9 99.3 99.5; 108.6 121.6 
Services less energy...... 202.1 209.6) 208.0} 208.4; 209.4) 210.1) 211.2) 211.2) 211.7) 213.8] 215.1] 215.9 216.3 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN 
WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS 


All items 


163.2 173.5] 173.5) 174.4] 174.6) 173.8} 173.8) 174.8) 174.0) 173.2) 173.7) 174.7 175.8 
All items (1967 = 100)... 486.2 516.8} 516.7} 519.4; 520.0) 517.8) 517.6} 520.6} 518.3) 515.0) 517.5) 520.2 523.7 
Food and beverages... = fay 163.8 173.0) 171.9) 172.3} 172.8} 173.4) 173.8) 174.0) 174.8) 175.7} 175.8; 176.1 176.1 
Food... Wee Mi 163.4 172.5) 171.4) 171.9} 172.4 173.0} 173.4) 173.5} 174.3) 175.2} 175.3) 175.6 175.5 


Food at home Pa 163.0 172.4, 171.3] 171.8) 172.4) 173.0] 173.3) 173.4) 174.3) 175.3) 175.1 175.8 175.3 
Cereals and bakery products es 184.7 193.6] 192.2} 192.9] 193.9) 194.5) 195.6] 194.8} 195.1 196.7| 197.5) 197.0 197.9 
Meats, poultry, fish, ANd €QQS...........ceeeeeeenes 147.6 161.2) 160.7; 160.6) 161.4) 162.1 162.0) 162.3} 163.2} 162.0) 161.6) 162.7 162.1 
Dairy and related products’ 159.4 167.1 163.5} 164.7} 166.9} 168.3] 168.9) 169.4] 170.8} 169.7; 170.0) 169.2 168.7 
Fruits and vegetables 201.8 210.8} 211.7} 211.5} 210.5) 209.5} 208.0} 211.0| 212.2) 223.2) 222.2} 224.9 222.0 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 

materials s 133.2 138.4} 138.2} 137.2) 137.8] 138.0} 139.3} 138.4) 139.2) 138.8) 139.5} 139.7 139.4 
Other foods at home..... 152.8 159.1 157.1 159.1 159.1 160.0) 160.5} 159.8} 160.4) 161.0) 160.1 159.6 161.0 
Sugar and sweets... 152.2 155.6} 153.7| 155.8) 155.5] 156.0} 156.1 156.2} 156.2) 158.5) 158.5} 157.1 153.4 


Fats and oils...... 147.9| 155.4/ 151.41 154.3] 156.4] 157.4] 158.0} 158.1] 159.1] 158.0] 157.0} 156.3 156.2 
Other foods...... 168.8, 176.3] 174.6] 176.5| 176.0| 177.2} 177.9| 1765] 177.3} 177.9] 176.8] 176.5 178.2 

Otheriilscelianaous foods | 404.6) 109.1) 108.4) 108.7} 108.0) 109.9] 109.7} 109.2) 109.5} 109.3} 108.5] 108.3 108.5 
165.0| 173.8] 172.7| 173.1 173.5} 174.0] 174.7] 175.0) 175.6] 176.4] 176.9] 177.0 177.1 
105.11 113.6] 112.0| 112.5] 112.8] 114.0) 114.4 115.6) 115.7] 115.8] 116.0] 116.8 117.4 


Food away from home! 
Other food away from home" 


Alcoholic beverages 168.8 178.8| 177.6} 178.0) 178.4] 179.2) 179.7) 180.1) 180.5} 181.4) 182.1 182.2 182.8 
FAGIESIAGS oesscorcese te eveaseve savazsradizaasereaperercreouipzdcoseanecdFa 160.0 172.1 171.0} 171.7; 173.0] 173.3] 173.5} 173.2) 172.5} 173.4) 173.9) 174.4 174.8 
SHattGrcs ceoctetes tee cssvise stares 181.6 194.5] 192.9) 193.5} 194.4| 195.0] 195.9) 196.0} 196.6) 198.7) 199.8} 200.6 201.0 
Rent of primary residence.... 177.1 191.5! 189.6] 190.4] 191.0] 191.7] 192.4) 193.3} 194.0) 196.3) 197.0} 197.5 197.8 
Lodging away from ROO ek er ool 122.2 118.4] 121.2} 119.9] 123.2} 123.7) 124.4) 116.8) 114.8) 113.2} 119.4) 122.2 122.0 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence” 175.7 187.6] 185.7) 186.3] 187.0] 187.5} 188.5) 189.2} 190.0) 192.3} 192.9) 193.3 193.9 
Tenants’ and household ingurance’’-. 101.6 106.4 105.8} 106.9] 107.2] 106.7} 106.8] 106.8} 107.0) 106.4) 106.8) 106.9 107.5 
Fuels and utilities 128.7 149.5) 148.8} 150.8) 155.2} 154.4 152.2] 150.1] 144.0} 140.8) 139.4) 139.6 139.6 
PUGISiorcecesscossesnerere 113.0 134.2) 133.6} 135.7) 140.5] 139.5} 137.0) 134.7] 127.9) 124.2) 122.7) 122.8 122.7 


91.7 129.2) 183:9) 131.5) 129.2) 12311 121.5) 125.38) 121.4) 113.0) 1124) 112.7 114.7 
120.4 141.5) 140.4| 142.9] 148.5) 147.8] 145.2} 142.2} 135.0) 131.4; 129.7) 129.8 129.6 
124.7 125.8) 126.0) 125.7} 125.9) 125.8) 125.7} 126.0) 125.5) 125.0} 124.9) 124.9 125.1 
130.1 126.1 130.5} 128.5] 125.2; 121.9} 121.6] 125.6} 128.3) 119.6) 122.4) 126.9 127.9 
131.2 125.8] 128.3] 129.2} 126.3] 122.9] 121.6] 123.7) 127.3] 121.0) 122.2) 125.2 125.8 


Fuel oil and other fuels... 

Gas (piped) and electricity... 
Household furnishings and operations.. 
ADPaKel ....cccccsscsssssncessereeseecsssrrnane 
Men's and boys' apparel...... 


Women's and Girls! apparel......:cccceeeeeeeseres 121.3 117.3] 124.7} 120.2} 115.6) 110.2} 110.1 118.3) 120.2} 108.5} 113.8) 119.7 120.9 
Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel’ 228 130.3 130.9 133.2 132.0 128.6 126.2 128.3 131.1 133.5 126.7 128.4 131.7 131.7 
Footwear.......... | 126.2 123.1 125.2} 124.5) 122.1 121.4] 122.0] 123.0) 124.9} 117.7) 119.3] 122.8 124.4 
Transportation... 143.4 153.6] 155.8) 159.2 157.9} 153.4) 152.5) 155.1 151.4, 147.5) 147.1 149.2 152.7 
Private transportation... ae 140.7 150.8] 153.2} 156.6) 155.1 150.4] 149.5] 152.3} 148.6) 144.6] 144.2) 146.4 149.8 
New/andiusedimotonvehiclasce a. aa mmertea 400.4} 101.9] 102.4] 102.0] 101.7| 101.4] 101.0] 100.7| 101.1] 101.3) 100.3} __—99.7 99.5 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Price Data 


32. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 
average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


[1982784 = 1100, unless Ot erwiSe (Ce ee 


Annual average 2001 e za 2002 
cares 2000 | 2001 | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. Dec. | Jan. | Feb. Mar 

NGW VENICIOSs crseesisvecevestasexeacresrsaecacnecancvenseee) 143.9 143.2| 143.8} 143.4| 142.7| 142.3) 141.4) 141.3) 142.1 143.8} 144.7) 143.8) 142.3) 141.€ 
(leadicarsand NUCKS coe ee ee 167.1 159.8} 160.9} 160.2) 160.0} 159.3} 159.0) 158.2; 158.7) 158.3) 158.1 156.5] 154.8) 153.0 
MOtOr UCI. ccsasssccosscssccstspaccsscvsaronesevacnseveseressenyy 129.5 124.9} 184.0) 147.4) 142.1 124.9} 122.0) 132.4; 116.2} 104.4 96.3 98.2 98.5} 108.0 
Gasollmei(allitVPOS)c-ycscercccrsessttexsncesecseonnscseecsy 128.8 124.2} 133.3) 146.7; 141.1 124.2) 121.3) 181.7) ~116:5), T03i8 95.7 97.6 97.9| 107.5 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment..............+++] 100.9 104.0} 103.5) 103.6; 103.6) 104.3) 104.1 104.4, 104.7) 105.0} 104.9} 105.3) 105.3) 105.7 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair............} 178.8 185.1 183.4; 184.1 184.4] 185.0] 185.6) 186.7; 187.5} 187.8] 187.9; 188.6} 189.5) 189.9 
PUDIIC transpPOrtatiOn....,.-ceccccnessssncecsesscuessssvsncered 203.4 204.9} 202.7| 203.5} 209.5) 209.5} 207.7| 207.0) 203.7) 200.4) 200.1 201.0) 202.5) 203.0 

Medical! Gare sccccsssecccnscrcasccrsstessancssoxestrasassstersesseal 259.9 271.8] 269.9} 270.4 271.5| 272.0] 273.4| 273.9) 274.9| 275.6} 276.2} 278.5) 279.8) 280.9 
Medical care COMMOAITICS.......ssccceeesseeeeseeneees 233.6 242.7| 241.0} 241.7] 243.2) 243.6) 244.1 244.6] 245.2) 245.6] 246.7) 247.6] 248.5) 249.0 
Medical Care SCrviCeS.........cssseeeesetseseerseeressneees 265.9 278.5| 276.5} 277.0| 278.0| 278.5} 280.2| 280.7) 281.7) 282.6} 283.0} 285.7} 287.2) 288.4 

Professional S€rviCes..........:csssssessseesecssesseenseed 239.6 248.7| 247.8} 248.0] 248.7| 249.0] 249.9} 250.1) 250.5} 250.9) 251.0; 252.8) 253.6) 254.0 
Hospital and related ServiCes.......sccsssssereereed 313.2 333.8] 329.1 330.6} 332.0| 333.5| 337.0} 338.3) 340.5} 342.7) 343.6) 348.2) 351.4| 354.3 

ee rcate hin. Mie. b>. ee a 102.4 103.6] 103.7} 103.7) 103.5] 103.7} 103.9} 103.8; 103.8} 104.0) 103.8) 104.2} 104.5} 104.6 
Video andtandlaic ee ee eee 100.7 100.9] 101.2) 101.1} 100.7) 101.1] 101.0} 100.6) 100.6) 100.7} 100.5) 101.4) 102.2) 102.1 

Education and Communication? ...cccsccscccccsoseeeoed 102.7 105.3} 104.2) 104.1 104.5) 104.9) 105.8} 106.5} 107.1 106.9] 106.9} 107.1 107.2} 106.5 

Educatlons neers cos cork ee gl 112.8 118.7) 116.4) 116.7) 117.2) 117.6) 119.6] 121.7) 122.3) 122.3) 122.1 122.7; 123.3} 123.3 
Educational books and supplies...........:0:00+ 283.3 299.9] 294.7) 294.5) 298.2} 299.3} 302.2} 309.8; 311.7} 3089] 297.3 305.2} 315.2} 315.1 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care...... 318.2 334.7} 328.2) 329.1 330.3] 331.3] 337.3] 342.9] 344.4; 344.9) 345.2 346.2! 347.0) 347.2 

Communications ene 94.6 94.5 94,4 94.0 94.3 94.8 94.7 94.3 94.9 94.5 94.6 94.7 94.5 93.3 
Information and information processing’ ihe 94.1 93.8 93.8 93.4 93.6 94.0 94.0 93.6 94.2 93.8 93.9 94.0 93.7 92.6 

Telephone BEIVICRS ee 98.7 99.4 99.2 98.8 99.2 99.7 99.8 99.4; 100.1 99.7 99.9} 100.4; 100.5 99.3 
Information and information processing 

other than teleohone services’"*............... 26.8 22.1 22.8 22.4 22.2 22.0 21.5 aie 21.0 20.8 20.6 20.1 19.7 19.5 
Personal computers and peripheral 

equipment’ RD sa he te | 40.5 29.1 31.1 29.9 29.4 28.7 27.4 26.6 26.1 25.5 25.0 24.3 23.5 22.8 

Other goods and services............ 276.5 289.5; 288.2} 286.8} 287.9; 293.8} 290.0; 295.5) 292.4) 297.3) 293.3) 294.0! 298.3) 295.2 
Tobacco and smoking products... 395.2 426.1 424.8; 419.8) 421.6] 441.9} 425.6) 444.7| 430.9) 448.3) 432.9) 433.5) 450.7} 434.1 
Personal care! 165.5 170.3} 169.4/ 169.3} 169.9} 170.6) 170.9} 171.4) 171.9] 172.3) 172.3) 172.7) 173.2) 173.7 

Personal care products’ ee ee ee ees Nee 154.2 155.7 156.0 153.8 155.4 155.9 155.5 156.1 156.1 156.1 156.0 155.9 156.3 156.0 

Personal care S@rvices! ...cccecccsessesssesseesseceeesses 178.6 184.9} 183.9} 184.7} 184.8} 185.4| 185.9} 186.1 186.5) 187.4) 187.1 187.0| 187.1 188.0 

Miscellaneous personal ServiCes.........:00.00+ 251.9 262.8} 260.0} 260.7; 261.6) 263.2} 264.9) 265.6) 266.8/ 267.5) 268.0) 269.8) 271.4] 272.5 
Commodity and service group: 

COMMOGIHOS cireycspar cssccertonssecaruecornvnexersunescsaetersen 149.8 151.4; 152.8} 153.9 153.0) 151.2) 150.5) 152.5) 151.2) 150.1 148.4) 148.3) 1486} 149.8 
Food and beverages. ......sssssesereeseees 167.7 173.0} 171.9) 172.3) 172.8} 173.4| 173.8} 174.0) 174.8} 174.5) 174.6] 175.7/ 175.8) 176.1 
Commodities less food and beverages.. 139.0 138.7 141.2 142.6) 141.1 138.0 136.9} 139.8 137.4 135.9 133.4 132.7 133.1 134.7 

Nondurables less food and beverages.... i 149.1 149.0 153.1 156.2 153.6 148.2 146.5 152.0 147.4 144.2 139.4 138.9 140.7 144.8 
ADDALOl erccerexcrentinnesnsacccleisrraniecissiesscaararates 128.3 126.1 130.5} 128.5) 125.2) 121.9) 121.6) 125.6] 128.3) 127.2} 123.0] 119.6] 122.4] 126.9 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 

ANG APPANE  eekceccecsasassenecesecesesnectivaemavsraeena 165.3 166.3) 170.5) 176.3} 174.1 167.3) 164.8) 171.4) 162.7) 158.2) 153.1 154.2) 155.4) 159.4 

Durables........ 125.8 125.3} 126.0} 125.5} 125.2} 124.8] 124.3) 124.1 124.3) 124.8) 124.9) 124.1 123.1 122.3 

SOnviCesiseentsstssstecsestrsiscscz;vcrtteenasshey snectesveseasoors 191.6 199.6; 198.0) 198.7} 200.1; 200.6) 201.2) 201.1) 201.0) 201.4) 201.7] 202.5| 203.3/ 203.9 

Rantot shelter nce ee ee 180.5 187.3] 185.8) 186.3) 187.2) 187.8] 188.7) 188.7; 189.3] 189.9} 190.4} 191.4| 192.5] 193.2 

Transporatation SCrviCeS.......ssssseseseeeseeseseeeeees 192.9 199.1 197.2} 197.6} 198.9} 199.5) 199.8) 200.1} 200.9] 202.3} 202.6] 203.4/ 204.7] 205.6 

OMEN SONVICES:! 5 scrc-<ecenscrcsecasssrssssuachevsrsesebnantses) 225.9 233.7; 231.9} 232.2) 232.6) 233.6] 235.1| 235.9] 236.8] 237.2) 237.3) 238.3) 239.0] 238.8 

Special indexes: 

AILROMS1OSS:LOOG:. ciesscacssscscescpornynsvastanyoansavsrared 169.1 173.6) 173.8} 174.7} 174.9) 173.9] 173.7) 174.9] 173.8) 173.4) 172.5) 172.7) 173.8} 174.3 
Ali ROMS ESS!SHONEH ses ssccccvsssssssecccocsssessaseroseess 163.8 167.6] 168.0} 169.1 169.0; 167.8} 167.5} 168.8) 167.6} 166.9) 165.7) 165.8] 166.1 167.1 
All items less Medical Care..........cscssesesssecseeeeee 164.7 169.1 169.1 170.0} 170.2) 169.4) 169.3] 170.3} 169.5} 169.1 168.3) 168.5) 169.0} 170.0 
Commodities less f00d..........csesssessssesesssessseens 140.4 140.2; 142.7) 144.1 142.6) 139.6) 138.5) 141.3] 139.0] 137.6] 135.1 134.5} 134.8] 136.5 

Nondurablesl@Ss fO0d) civic tssrssecrsssscssccernecasster 150.7 150.8} 154.7) 157.6; 155.3) 150.1 148.5} 153.8} 149.4) 146.4) 141.8} 141.8) 143.1 147.0 

Nondurables less food and apparel..............004 165.4 166.7} 170.5) 175.9; 173.9) 167.7} 165.4] 171.5) 163.5] 159.5! 154.7) 154.7] 157.0! 160.7 

NOMGUI ADIOS ccc sc ccssszavassccossver Nacvseasporecsaeer yoann 158.9 161.4, 163.0) 164.8/ 163.8) 161.2} 160.5] 163.5) 161.5! 159.7] 157.3] 157.5! 158.5! 160.8 

Services less rent of Shelter? cccccccccsccscssseecoseecee 180.1 188.5) 187.0) 187.8; 189.6; 189.9] 190.1 189.9; 189.0} 189.3} 189.2} 189.8} .190.1 190.5 

Services less medical care services.. 185.4 193.1 191.6} 192.3) 193.6] 194.2) 194.7| 194.6] 194.4 194.8] 195.0| 195.7] 196.5} 197.0 

EN@IQY senscsccsosarscvenstraserseccastcrsesnecvinvese 124.8 128.7; 132.9) 140.6] 140.3} 131.3} 128.6) 132.6) 121.2) 114.8} 110.0! 170.5} 109.8] 114.7 

All items less Energy... id= | 179.8) 179.2) 179.2) 179.5] 179.8] 180.1 180.7; 181.3) 181.8} 181.5} 181.6} 182.5} 182.9 

All items less food and energy.. 177.1 181.7} 181.3) 181.2} 181.4, 181.7} 181.9} 182.6] 183.2} 183.8] 183.5) 183.6] 184.4 184.9 
Commodities less food and energy 145.4 146.1 147.3) 146.4) 145.6 145.4) 144.6) 146.0] 146.3] 146.9] 145.6] 144.4] 144.8] 145.0 

Energy COMMOGItICS...........eeeeeeseees J 129.7 125.3) 134.2) 146.6] 141.5] 125.0] 1224 132.1 116.7) 105.5 97.5 99.2 99.5} 108.7 
Services l6SS CNrGY...cscccscscssiesssssecsessssivanse! 198.7 206.0} 204.4} 204.8} 205.7) 206.3} 207.3} 207.6| 208.3] 209.0/ 209.4] 210.4) 211.5 212.1 


" Not seasonally adjusted. 
? Indexes on a December 1997 = 100 base. 
° Indexes on a December 1982 = 100 base. 
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* Indexes on a December 1988 = 100 base. 
Dash indicates data not available. 


NOTE: Index applied to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 


33. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Pricing | All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners 
sched- 2001 2002 2001 2002 
—r 
| ule’ __Nov. | Dec | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. 
WESSON AVGFAQB Scns seis oy acc cesesoascacecanecsnssecestovons¥ae M 177.4| 176.7| 177.1) 177.8) 178.8) 179.9] 173.7} 172.9) 173.2] 173.7) 174.7] 175.8 
Region and area size” 

Northeast Urbann...........ccssssssssssssseesesseeseeseeeeerensnnnenennsssnssennsse M 185.0] 184.2} 184.9] 186.1; 187.0] 187.8} 181.8) 181.0} 181.4] 182.3] 183.1] 184.2 
Size A—More than 1,500,000...........scssssscsssssssssesssseseerees M 186.1); 185.4) 186.2} 187.8) 188.6} 189.3} 181.9} 181.1) 181.6} 182.8} 183.6) 184.5 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° ‘pO ee Aa M 110.9 10.3} 110.5} 110.5) 111.2) 111.9) 110.5) 109.9) 110.1] 110.1) 110.8) 111.7 

Midwest urban* | M 172.5) 171.9} 172.1) 172.5} 173.6} 174.7| 168.2} 167.6] 167.7} 168.1] 169.1] 170.3 
Size A—More than 1,500,000 M 174.2) 173.8) 174.1) 174.7) 176.0) 177.3} 169.1} 168.7) 168.8] 169.4) 170.6] 172.2 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° Pee eae reremres 8 tae M 110.0; 109.6} 109.5; 109.6] 110.2) 110.7); 109.8) 109.2) 109.2) 109.2] 109.7) 110.2 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000)............s0000 M 166.3} 165.5) 166.2} 166.6] 167.1) 168.1) 164.1} 163.3) 163.9) 164.3) 164.8] 166.0 

SOU Urea cee rea caccstgnatnassaccsuctanrevesssvseeneyeasearsarskuscscsersant M 171.0} 170.3) 170.6) 171.0) 172.1) 173.1] 169.0} 168.1) 168.3] 168.6] 169.6] 170.8 
Size A—More than 1,500,000...........cccscseseenes Bae knar M 172.2] 171.7} 171.7] 172.4] 173.3} 172.4); 169.6} 169.0) 169.0} 169.5} 170.5) 171.7 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° Ce ts Reo M 109.4; 108.9] 109.2) 109.3} 110.0) 110.8; 109.0; 108.5) 108.6) 108.7} 109.3) 110.2 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000)............0004 M 168.9| 167.7; 168.6} 168.6) 169.9] 170.5) 169.9} 168.3) 169.2} 168.9} 170.2] 171.2 

NMMGSSU MERIT aac acne sansa yenacenscavace cashi vasoassuaabathasvanaenoncnorainns M 182.3| 181.6) 182.4) 183.2) 184.0] 185.1} 177.6] 176.8} 177.4) 178.1} 179.0} 180.0 
Size A—More than 1,500,000.........scscssscsscssssessssssssscsonene M 112.0) 111.6) 111.9} 185.4) 186.2} 187.2) 177.7] 176.9] 177.7] 178.6} 179.5) 180.5 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° M 112.0] 111.6] 111.9) 112.4) 112.8] 113.7] 111.8) 111.2) 111.4) 111.8] 112.2] 112.9 

Size classes: 

M 161.7/ 161.1) 161.6) 162.5] 163.4; 164.2} 160.0) 159.4) 159.7] 160.5} 161.3] 162.4 

M 110.2} 109.7) 109.9} 110.1) 110.7}; 111.4) 109.9} 109.3) 109.9) 109.5} 110.1) 110.9 

M 170.8; 169.8} 170.5) 170.7} 171.5} 172.4) 169.7} 168.5} 169.7] 169.3) 170.2} 171.3 
Selected local areas® 

Chicago—Gary—Kenosha, IL-IN-Wl.......cscecescesseseseessesened M 177.4 177.9] 177.9] 178.7| 179.8] 180.9} 171.2| 171.7] 171.6] 172.4) 173.5] 174.8 

Los Angeles—Riverside—Orange County, CA..........ccceeeeeee M 178.1) 177.1) 178.9} 180.1) 181.1) 182.2) 170.7; 169.7) 171.5} 172.8) 173.8) 174.8 

New York, NY—Northern NJ—Long Island, NY-NJ-CT-PA.. M 187.8; 187.3} 188.5) 189.9] 191.1] 191.8] 183.3}; 182.8] 183.5) 184.7} 185.6] 186.6 

Boston—Brockton—Nashua, MA-NH—ME-CT..........0.s0eeee | 1 192.7 -| 192.9 -| 194.7 -| 191.9 -| 191.8 -| 193.2 - 

CHOVCRATICE PAT OO OA war anenctnssakcntsncce--394atsesmancisseapanses 1 172.3 -| 171.4 -| 173.7 —-| 164.0 -| 162.8 -| 164.1 - 

MEAS tC MONEE Ere ison raaseeh aesenaracerstGAGariwae ana Cassias ave 1 171.5 -| 170.6 -| 172.1 -| 171.1 -| 170.0 -| 171.4 - 

Washington—Baltimore, DC-MD—-VA-WV" oo... ccsssssscsssseeee 1 110.9 -| 110.9 -| 111.9 =| 110.7 -| 110.5 =| Utila =" 

PRY ps ee CCT Se FPR ane ee ee 2 -| 174.8 =| 176.1 -| 178.6 -| 172,0 -| 173.2 -| 175.5 

Detroit-Ann Arbor—Flint, MI. 2 -| 173.5 -| 176.2 -| 179.0 -| 167.9 -| 170.5 -| 173.4 

Houston—Galveston—Brazoria, TX.........::sssssseseeeeeeeeeeeeee 2 =| 157.1 -| 156.6 -| 158.8 =| 155.2 -| 154.3 -| 156.8 

Miami i tauderdalas Flo .isstriaitiecaecisessssvcenetsiseese 2 -| 173.1 -| 175.0 -| 175.0 -| 170.5 -| 172.3 -| 172.5 

Philadelphia—Wilmington—Atlantic City, PA-NJ—DE-MD..... 2 -| 179.9 -| 182.0 -| 183.1 -| 179.2 -| 181.4 -| 182.3 

San Francisco—-Oakland-San Jose, CA 2 —-| 190.6 -| 191.3 —-| 193.0 -| 186.5 —| 186.8 -| 188.8 

Seattle-Tacoma—Bremerton, WA 2 -| 186.1 187.6 -| 188.8 -| 181.1 —| 182.5 —| 183.6 


' Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; most other 
goods and services priced as indicated: 

M—Every month. 

1—January, March, May, July, September, and November. 

2—February, April, June, August, October, and December. 
? Regions defined as the four Census regions. 
3 Indexes on a December 1996 = 100 base. 
* The "North Central" region has been renamed the "Midwest" region by the Census 
Bureau. It is composed of the same geographic entities. 
5 Indexes on a December 1986 = 100 base. 
® In addition, the following metropolitan areas are published semiannually and appear in 
tables 34 and 39 of the January and July issues of the CP/ Detailed Report: Anchorage, 
AK; Cincinnati-Hamilton, OH-KY-IN; Denver—Boulder—Greeley, CO; Honolulu, HI; 


MO-KS; Milwaukee-Racine, WI; Minneapolis-St. 
Port-land-Salem, OR-WA; St Louis, MO-IL; San Diego, CA; Tampa-St. 
Petersburg—Clearwater, FL. 

” Indexes on a November 1996 = 100 base. 


Paul, MN—WI; Pittsburgh, PA; 


Dash indicates data not available. 


NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CPI program. Each 
local index has a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to substantially 
more sampling and other measurement error. As a result, local area indexes 
show greater volatility than the national index, although their long-term trends are 
similar. Therefore, the Bureau of Labor Statistics strongly urges users to consider 
adopting the national average CPI for use in their escalator clauses. Index applies 
to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


34. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups 


[1982-84 = 100] 


Series 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 
iin a 
Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: 
All items: 
IMG OX: ss sctacaotsyertetea = cecessevee=cnsvavecacuessectescccaceeseerereesa 140.3 144.5 148.2 152.4 156.9 160.5 163.0 166.6 172.2 177.1 
Percemtichange@:iecsrncsossecsteccsscctonccnseacscncrsresevass 3.0 3.0 2.6 2.8 3.0 2.3 1.6 2.2 3.4 2.8 
Food and beverages: 
WMD OX siogscvascccserenccenensvecser ccvstecsssistrsbcecciuny sectiasestopevers 138.7 141.6 144.9 148.9 153.7 157.0 161.1 164.6 168.4 173.6 
Percontcnang@icerescc-cspescssyesrsseesancnaes casosegstsen- en 1.4 24 2.3 2.8 3.2 2.6 ea Ae. 2.3 3.1 
Housing: 
WING OX oe ncccnnuscecenssuceesrsseestveasecoecsavnncaseserceysevacccesses 137.5 141.2 144.8 148.5 152.8 156.8 160.4 163.9 169.6 176.4 
Percentichangeisiccsastectssoteicscctasveus costctecrersucess 2.9 Pf 2.5) 2.6 2.9 2.6 2.3 2.2 35 4.0 
Apparel: 
WNG@ Ke so2evs seaceesspottaetescacassvecussysesstsrectnececscvesscacueverssses 131.9 133:7 133.4 132.0 131.7 132.9 133.0 131.3 129.6 127.3 
PercentichanGetrusescass.onccseeseectersereearare sess 2.5 1.4 =2 —1,0 =o. 9 a -1.3 -1.3 -1.8 
Transportation: 
DAA OX Giccccasssxasetacisesess Seccns scnvesss st aeeenccusssce atae encase 126.5 130.4 134.3 139.1 143.0 144.3 141.6 144.4 153.3 154.3 
Percent: chanGe@arsisccccs-seccpeveatsassatncnene cnc cece estorete ae 3.1 3.0 3.6 2.8 0.9 -1.9 2.0 6.2 0.7 
Medical care: 
Ind@xirrtets-c acer 190.1 201.4 211.0 220.5 228.2 234.6 242.1 250.6 260.8 272.8 
Percent: Change esas c:..s:csssescesscrersusunesavsscnemaerenses 7.4 5.9 48 4.5 3.5 2.8 3.2 3.5 41 4.6 
Other goods and services: 
WIND OX so cs czc cence sc ans'es puss secsdversusvacscsovsaessuvessvessadtesedssyaserd 183.3 192.9 198.5 206.9 215.4 224.8 237.7 258.3 atl 282.6 
POrCent CNANGG za ratecnertscarespeseccnrwten se cooweqseassne as 6.8 oe 2.9 4.2 41 4.4 We 8.7 5.0 4.2 
Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners 
and Clerical Workers: 
All items: 
WNGOX. es ceceectrsraeverse seossenssas 138.2 142.1 145.6 149.8 154.1 157.6 159.7 163.2 168.9 173.5 
Percent change. 
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35. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


(1982 = 100} 
Annual average 
Grouping |! fe] 2001 2002 
2000 [ 2001 Apr. | May | June July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Apr. 
Finished OQ B io cece saveencunaccacedisctaacaval 138.0 140.7 141.7 142.5 142.1 140.7 144.1 141.7 139.6 139.7 137.2 137.4 137.7 138.9 139.2 
Finished CONSUMES GOOUS.........-.cceeeeeeeee 138.2 141.5] 142.7 143.8 | 143.3] 1415] 1420] 142.9] 139.9/ 1384] 136.8] 137.2| 137.5] 139.2| 139.4 
Finished consumer foOds.............::ss0:+++ 137.2 141.3] 141.6] 141.8} 141.9] 141.2] 1426] 1429] 141.8} 140.5] 140.4] 141.1 142.3) 143.7) 139.2 
Finshed consumer goods 
ORGTICING HOGS oss <csccsennnecscnnnnsennceennes 138.4 141.4 142.9 144.5 143.7 141.4 141.6 142.7 139.0 137.3 135.1 135.4 135.4 1372 139.2 
Nondurable goods less food 138.7 142.8 144.9 147.3 146.5 143.1 143.5 145.1 139.2 136.8 134.0 134.4 134.3 137.0 140.0 
Durable goods 133.9 188.9 | 18425) 133:8)) 138.2) 1332) 18810 |) 133:2)| 194°4"| 134°5)| 133.9: 133:97) 9 134:1 133.7, || 133.7 
Capital equipment 138.8 139.7] 140.0] 139.7} 139.6) 139.8} 139.5] 139.4] 139.8} 139.9] 139.7] 139.7] 139.8) 139.5] 139.4 
Intermediate materials, 
supplies, and components...............000+4 129.2 1287) 130:6)) 131.2) W345) 130:3))  129:691) AS0H1 127.6)|| 126-7 |) 125.45)" 125.559 125:25) 26/5) 127-6 
Materials and components 
for manufacturing.............. 128.1 127.4 | 128.7| 128.6) 1283) 1275] 1269] 1266) 1259) 125.2) 124.7] 124.5] 1246} 125.3} 125.7 
Materials for food manufacturing nee 119.2 124.3 122.3 124.6 125.7 126.1 128.1 127.5 126.1 123.9 122.5 122.1 122.6 123.3 122.0 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing... 132.6 131.8 135.2 134.2 133.4 131.9 130.1 129.9 128.7 127.4 126.2 125.4 125.4 126.7 128.4 
Materials for durable manufacturing 4 129.0 125.2 | 126.0] 1269) 1265] 1253) 124.6) 124.2| 123.4) 122.8) 1225] 122.5) 1226] 123.6] 123.7 
Components for manufacturing..........-+--4 126.2 126.3) 126.6] 126.4] 126.4] 126.2] 126.2] 125.9] 125.9] 125.9] 126.0] 1263] 126.3] 126.5] 126.3 
Materials and components 
HOR: CONSTRUCTION Sn onc sntnncesncenstvasccvenusasacsn | 150.7 150.6 150.4 151.6 151.7 151.0 151.0 150.8 150.4 150.3 149.0 150.2 150.2 150.5 151.1 
Processed fuels and lubricants................+. 102.0 104.5] 105.9] 108.1 110.2 | 106.8) 106.0] 108.4 97.4 94.7 89.3 90.0 88.8 92.8 97.0 
Containers ae 151.6 153.1 153.2 153.9 154.1 153.6 153.2 153.0 152.4 162.2 152.2 152.6 1519 151.6 151.2 
SEIU Sagas. cance es veses esp vee carsnaindtneneesqnnaied | 136.9 138.6 | 139.0} 139.0} 138.8} 138.8] 138.7] 138.6] 1383] 138.3] 138.1 138.2 | 138.1 138.3 | 138.5 
Crude materials for further 
PIGS SY erer ce cetnance reenter oancpee ravens 120.6 121.3] 1329] 1309] 1228) 116.1 113.4 | 108.0 97.7| 104.8 94.8 98.9 98.0} 102.3] 107.9 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs. 100.2 106.2 |} 109.1 110.3 | 109.7) 109.6) 108.9) 108.5] 104.7 98.3 96.4 99.6} 102.0} 102.9 96.4 
Crude nonfood materials 130.4 127.3} 144.5} 140.4) 127.4) 1163} 112.4] 103.8 89.4} 105.5 90.2 95.0 91.4 98:3 | 1135 
Special groupings: 
Finished goods, excluding foods............... 138.1 140.4 141.6 142.6 142.0 140.5 140.5 141.3 138.8 137.7 136.1 136.3 136.3 137.4 138.7 
Finished energy goods. 94.1 96.8} 101.2} 104.1 102.7 97.0 97.8 | 100.1 90.1 85.5 80.7 81.3 81.3 85.6 89.3 
Finished goods less energy i 144.9 147.5 147.5 147.7 147.6 147.5 147.7 147.9 147.9 147.7 147.6 147.7 148.1 148.3 147.3 
Finished consumer goods less energy......, 147.4 150.8 | 150:6) 151.6} 150.9} 150.7] 151.1 1514s |)  ASA2S3 |) STON) SOON 15751 151.6 | 152.0} 150.6 
Finished goods less food and energy......... : 148.0 150.0 149.8 150.0 149.9 149.9 149.7 149.8 150.4 150.6 150.4 150.4 150.4 150.2 150.5 
Finished consumer goods less food 
ABA RMN ccs emep en panne ae reser seen 154.0 156.9 156.4 156.9 156.7 156.8 156.6 156.8 157.5 157.8 158.0 157.6 157.6 157.4 158.0 
Consumer nondurable goods less food 
OIGICH OF OY sn cncecscsncnasscssnsesencensceeenencencnean 169.8 175.1 174.0) 175.4] 175.5] 175.5} 175.3} 175.6} 175.8} 176.4} 176.4] 176.4) 176.2) 176.2) 176.2 
Intermediate materials less foods 
fpr fe 70 Ce a ae Ce ee 130.1 130:5)))) 1S1:6al)) 13251 132.3} 131.0] 130.4] 130.7] 128.2) 127.3] 126.0] 126.1 125.9 | 127.1 128.4 
Intermediate foods and feeds. ; TUh7 115.9 114.0 114.9 116.3 117.1 119.4 118.7 117.3 11535) 114.3 113.6 113.6 114.4 113.7 
Intermediate energy QOOdS.............:se 101.7 104.1 105.5! 107.6! 109.7] 106.3) 105.6} 107.9 97.1 94.3 89.0 89.6 88.4 92.4 96.6 
Intermediate goods less enerQy....-..-.-.---++ 135.0 135.1 136.0} 136.1 135.9| 135.3] 134.9] 134.7] 134.2] 133.7] 133.4] 133.3] 133.3] 133.8] 134.1 
Intermediate materials less foods 
and energy.... 136.6 136.4| 137.4] 137.5] 137.2} 136.5] 136.0] 135.8] 135.3] 1349] 1346] 1346] 134.6) 135.1 135.5 
Crude energy materials...........--.::sssseese 122.1 122.8} 145.2) 139.8] 123.1} 109.0) 104.2 93.1 75.2 96.5 76.7 82.8 76.9 87.2 | 106.7 
Crude materials less energy... mi Addn 112.2] 1143] 115.3] 114.8] 1143] 1186] 113.3] 109.8] 104.8} 1034] 106.2) 1085} 108.8} 105.3 
Crude nonfood materials less energy........ 145.2 130.6] 130.8} 130.9] 130.6] 129.4] 128.4] 128.5] 125.8] 124.5} 124.2| 126.1 128.1 126.7 | 131.4 
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36. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 


[December 1984 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 
| Annual average 2001 2002 
sic | Industry + 
2000 | 2001 | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. 
— | Total mining IMGUStrieS.........ss:sscsessesssesseeeneeene 113.5 114.9| 132.2] 127.5| 115.5] 1034] 1004] 926] 788] 93.2] 780] 81.6] 77.9] 86.0) 99.9 


73.8 70.6 70.0 71.4 71.0 70.4 69.6 70.6 70.4 68.1 67.8 69.7 73.8 71.8 72.4 


10 Metal mining 
84.8 91.3 90.6 92.2 87.7 90.9 89.9 92.5 92.7 95.5 91.8 94.6 91.8 95.3 $4.3 


12 Coal mining (12/85 = 100) 


13 Oil and gas extraction (12/85 = 10 weer 126.8 128.4] 151.5] 144.9] 129.6] 1129] 109.4 98.3 79.7 98.8 79.1 84.0 78.0 90.2} 112.1 
14 Mining and quarrying of nonmetallic 

minerals, except fUCIS...........::ecceeeeseeserseeeeeee 137.0 141.0| 140.8| 140.7) 141.8] 141.6] 141.2] 141.4] 141.9] 141.8] 141.4] 142.3] 143.0 143.1 142.9 

— | Total manufacturing industries..... i 13355) 134.5| 135.4] 136.3| 136.0] 134.6] 134.8] 135.6] 133.6] 132.8] 131.4] 131.7] 132.0 132.9 | 133.8 


20 Food and kindred products 128.5 132.8! 1325] 1332] 133.8] 133.9] 134.7] 134.7] 183.9] 132.4] 131.8] 131.5] 132.2] 132.3] 132.0 


21 Tobacco manufactures wil] a8 386.1 | 372.1 | 391.2} 391.7] 391.1| 391.0] 391.1] 391.1] 398.3] 398.3] 391.7] 391.8} 392.1] 407.9 
22 MOXtHS HH TOGUCIS ae uncersanpexcetvapessperencaserexecs 116.7 ACORN ON it aon 117.2] 116.9] 1166] 1165] 1162] 116.2 116.1 116.5 1 115:2 PTS:O ul ios, 
23 Apparel and other finished products 

made from fabrics and similar materials....... 125.7 425.8| 125.9] 125.8) 125.7] 125.9] 126.1] 125.9] 1259] 125.9] 125.4) 125.3) 125.3] 125.5] 125.1 
24 Lumber and wood products, 

except furniture 158.1 156.1 | 154.7) 160.5] 161.3] 158.2] 157.5] 156.9] 154.3] 153.8] 153.3] 154.3] 154.9] 156.9} 157.1 
25 Furniture and fixtures.. ae 143.3 145.1 144.7| 144.9| 145.2] 145.3] 145.2| 145.3] 145.8] 145.8] 145.5] 145.6 | 145.8} 145.9} 145.7 
26 Paper and allied products.............::cccecceeeeeees 145.8 146.2 | 147.0| 1469] 1468} 146.4] 145.4] 145.5) 145.1 144.4} 144.7| 144.2} 143.4] 142.8] 143.2 
27 Printing, publishing, and allied industries........ 182.9 188.6 | 188.4] 188.8] 188.4] 188.6] 188.9] 188.8| 189.2) 189.6] 189.5] 192.0) 192.3} 1923] 192.2 
28 Chemicals and allied products............:::+ 156.7 158.4| 161.4] 160.4| 160.0} 1588] 156.3] 156.4] 156.0] 155.4] 154.0] 153.6] 154.5) 154.8) 156.0 
29 Petroleum refining and related products......... 112.8 105.3} 114.1} 120.9} 116.9] 103.8} 106.8) 115.4 93.8 87.2 75.3 77.9 79.6 89.0 | 100.2 
30 Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products.| 124.6 125.9| 127.4| 1266] 126.4] 126.5] 126.0] 125.2] 125.6] 125.3] 125.4] 125.6] 124.5] 124.8| 124.8 
31 Leather and leather products..........:c:cceccceeees 137.9 141.2| 142.8] 142.9] 1426} 141.9] 142.1] 141.3] 141.0] 140.2} 140.0] 140.3) 140.8} 140.7 | 140.5 
32 Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products...... 134.6 136.0! 135.6] 136.0] 135.7] 135.9] 135.9! 136.4] 136.7} 137.1] 136.8] 136.9] 136.8} 136.2| 136.5 
33 Primary metal industriesS..............:eeeeseeererees 119.8 116.1 116.8} 116.9} 116.5} 116.1 115.8 | 115.2] 114.7] 114.3] 114.0 113.7] 113.5] 114.4] 114.7 
34 Fabricated metal products, 

except machinery and transportation 

OCUIPMON Mi seasszssnceosseceossvexss 130.3 181001} 132) ASta ll AST A Asia 1) ASTAT ASH AE 1SAcOF Tat ON TSN ete S1Shete etSilesa ed otal me ote 
35 Machinery, except electrical... 117.5 447:9| 11800] A18!0)) ASS) AHSAN TASION) 4117.85) Wtea2) ZB ANS didn aniline ze valet tee 


36 Electrical and electronic machinery, 
equipment, and supplies 
Ye Transportation 
38 Measuring and controlling instruments; 
photographic, medical, and optical 


108.3 107.0} 107.5] 107.4} 107.3} 106.9] 106.4| 106.4] 106.5} 106.6] 106.6] 107.2) 107.1} 106.8} 106.5 
136.8 137.8 | 138.1 | 137.4] 137.1] 137.3] 137.2 | 137.2| 138.5] 138.5} 137.9} 137.7 | 137.8) 137.9] 137.7 


goods; watches and CIOCKS............0:c:eeseeeeee 126.2 127.2 | 126.9] 127.3| 127.4] 127.2] 127.4} 127.5] 127.1) 127.6] 127.8} 128.2] 128.4) 128.4) 128.1 
39 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 
industries (12/85 = 100)... 130.9 132.3 | 132.2) 132.5 | 182.5] 132.7] 132.3) 132.6 | 132:6| 132:1] 1823) 132.5} 132.9} 132.9) 133.1 


Service industries: 


42 Motor freight transportation 

and warehousing (06/93 = 100) 119.4 123.1 | 122.7} 123.0} 123.2] 123.3] 123.4] 123.6) 123.8| 124.0| 123.3) 123.4] 123.3 | 123.2] 123.8 
43 U.S. Postal Service (06/89 = 100). 135.2 143.4 | 141.3 | 141.3 | 141.3 | 145.4) 145.4) 145.4) 145.4] 145.4) 145.4] 145.4] 145.4) 145.4) 145.4 
44 Water transportation (12/92 = 100)... 122.6 130.5| 125.9} 125.61 130:3} 131.8} 132.0} 140:9)) 1340] 131.2) 120.7) 129:6) 129.51) 128:7)) 126.7 
45 Transportation by air (12/92 = 100)... 147.7 157.3 | 155.4] 156.4} 156.6] 157.6] 159.1 | 158.6] 159.8] 1585] 155.3) 158.0} 159.0] 164.4] 160.2 


Pipelines, except natural gas (12/92 = 100)... 102.3 110.2 | 108.9 | 109.0 | 109.0 | 110.9 | 111.2] 111.3 TAA So ASS 2a ld Sale titel ee taales: 
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37. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100] 
Index 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 
= 2 
Finished goods 

Mio Realie nce aeacomnans <ceancnratcenniancancanecaruassesscxteaetavacesacigesvaneerss 123.2 124.7 125.5 127.9 131.3 131.8 130.7 133.0 138.0 140.7 
Foods Deneeeeeenaenmener ease aenaneceneccusccnatecnereens 123.3 125.7 126.8 129.0 133.6 134.5 134.3 135.1 137.2 141.3 
ENGNG Yes cectic ante ain cacenwcesontserctcacheshiteetanacs seceneenmaacd 77.8 78.0 77.0 78.1 83.2 83.4 75.1 78.8 94.1 96.8 
PO leseencanenasserceeeech sons cacse ees nc ca santana sano eanbenunnesed 134.2 135.8 137.1 140.0 142.0 142.4 143.7 146.1 148.0 150.0 


Intermediate materials, supplies, and 
components 
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38. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 
(2000 = 100] 
a (a a 


SITC | 2001 2002 
Industry ~~ 
Rev. 3 Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Apr. 


0| Food and live animals 


01 Meat and meat preparations 106.2 106.1 105.7 106.4 107.8 107.8 99.2 97.8 93.1 91.3 93.2 92.0 
04| Cereals and cereal preparations..............:ecceccecceseseeeeeees 104.2 | 104.3} 102.6} 102.2! 104.5) 106.4] 103.9 105.2 107.2 108.4 106.0 105.4 105.2 
05 Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 99.8 97.4 98.6 101.7 102.4 100.8 102.1 99.7 100.6 110.5 102.4 102.5 103.7 

2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels. 94.5 93.3 92.6 92.4 91.1 89.5 87.1 86.3 87.1 87.1 86.9 87.7 89.7 
22 Oilseeds and oleaginous fruits..... mel) OOed) 91.0 95.6 102.5 104.3 99.0 89.8 89.1 90.9 91.6 89.4 92.0 93.8 
24} Cork and WOOG...........es0e08 «| 94.1 93.1 92.8 93.4 92.9 90.2 89.7 88.7 88.0 88.1 87.6 87.2 87.3 
25 Pulp and waste paper... 88.2 82.3 80.6 78.2 76.6 V3 TRILE 77.4 77.2 75.8 73.9 741 77.1 
26| Textile fibers and their waste.... ma KES 92.5 90.9 90.4 89.3 87.7 84.5 82.0 84.0 85.3 86.6 86.2 86.8 
28] Metalliferous ores and Metal SCrAD...........csssseceeeeseeeeeee 92.6 91.6 91.0 87.8 86.2 85.1 82.7 81.4 81.3 84.9 87.0 87.3 91.7 

3} Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products. 106.8 | 103.2 96.7 97.5] 103.3 93.4 88.3 82.4 87.1 84.3 89.8 99.7 
32] Coal, coke, and briquettes. zal 106.6 | 106.9} 106.8} 107.9} 1088] 108.9} 1089] 108.8; 109.5; 109.7} 110.8 111.4 
33 Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...) 102.7 | 106.1 101.8 93.7 95.2 103.6 88.4 80.9 74.6 80.1 76.5 83.6 95.8 

5| Chemicals and related products, 1.6.8. .......csscseeseeeeees 98.1 96.9 96.2 94.9 94.1 93.8 93.8 93.6 92.8 92.2 92.3 93.2 94.7 
54| Medicinal and pharmaceutical products. | 99.6 99.5 99.5} 100.2} 100.8} 101.1 100.9 100.9 | 100.9 101.1 100.8 100.5 100.3 
55 Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations......... 99.8 99.7 99.7 99.1 99.0 99.1 99.0 98.9 98.8 97.5 97.1 97.6 97.5 
57| Plastics in primary forms 96.1 94.9 93.9 91.2 90.0 88.6 89.2 88.5 86.5 85.4 85.8 87.6 89.9 
58 Plastics in nonprimary forms 97.6 97.0 97.4 98.0 96.9 97.2 95.9 95.8 95.8 95.9 95.7 95.8 95.1 
59 Chemical materials and products, n.e.s. .... 99.3 98.9 99.1 98.7 98.7 99.0 98.6 98.7 97.6 98.1 97.6 98.0 97.5 

6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 99.9 99.7 99.5 99.1 98.4 98.2 97.3 96.6 96.7 97.3 97.2 96.7 97.4 


62 Rubber manufactures, 1.6.5. .......s.ssscescecesseseeseeee 
64 Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 


and paperboard scsopd| SOG. 98.0 97.4 95.1 95.1 95.6 95.1 95.2 95.2 95.3 94.1 92.5 93.1 
66 Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, N.€.S. ..........0:0000 100.3 | 100.4 100.8 100.8 101.0 101.1 101.1 101.4 102.1 101.7 101.4 102.1 101.9 
68 INOUWOFEOUS MORONS oar ancpsunshxacsiuezervacupecxssvacennseuctimaaseeapey) 101.6 | 100.0 98.0 97.0 93.0 90.2 86.9 81.8 83.1 85.3 85.9 85.1 86.5 
7| Machinery and transport equipment............sscessseseeeeseees 100.5 | 100.4 100.3 100.2 100.0 100.0 99.7 99.7 99.6 99.3 99.3 99.5 99.5 
71 Power generating machinery and equipment. «4 102.3'| 102.3 102.3 102.4 102.8 103.0 103.1 104.1 104.0 104.6 104.4 104.6 104.6 
72 Machinery specialized for particular industries............... 100.3 | 100.3 100.3 99.6 99.5 99.5 100.6 100.5 100.5 100.7 100.8 101.1 101.4 
74 General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
ANG IMAGING DANS... neccscensea cess varssnvceraies teccoac-oes eee 101.3} 101.3 101.3 101.8 101.8 101.9 101.8 101.9 101.7 102.1 102.0 102.2 102.2 
75| Computer equipment and office machines...............0.00-. | 97.7 96.9 95.9 95.6 94.8 94.8 94.6 94.2 92.9 92.5 92.9 93.1 92.5 
76 Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment...............0..00.-.. 99.8 99.7 99.8 99.8 98.7 98.5 98.0 98.0 97.7 97.9 97.5 97.5 97.8 
77 Electrical machinery and equipment 98.7 98.7 98.3 97.8 97.7 97.6 95.9 95.9 95.9 94.8 94.6 94.7 94.8 


78 Road vehicles 


87| Professional, scientific, and controlling 
INStrUMENtS ANd APPArAtUS...........ccccccceeeeceeeeeeeeeesees 100.6 | 100.8} 100.9/ 100.8] 100.8/ 100.9} 101.0] 100.9] 100.9} 100.8] 101.1 101.2 101.1 
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39. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


(2000 = 100] 

eee 

SITC 

Rave Industry ; civ ae 
‘i Apr May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec Jan, Feb Mar. | Apr. 

= =e +— 

0} Food.ang live animals. <.- ccscacskaccnarsevcavenvunancasccsvecses 98.4 97.3 96.0 95.1 94.9 95.1 94.7 95.1 94.8 95.8 94.3 96.4 96.9 
01 Meat and meat preparations...........:.ccsscesscsssescseseeeseeeeeces 104.4 | 106.3) 106.2) 109.3) 108.9] 113.5] 114.8] 118.0] 109.8} 105.5] 107.4] 109.8} 110.1 


03 Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other 

QUANG INVEMEKALES <5< seins ces acuxncctacscvaccescassesince 
05 Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry.... 
07 Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures 


BGR CO serena tan sac neces ose eee ne nce eeetaceeeencen | 89.6 87.4 85.8 81.2 78.8 80.1 77.3 (ities 78.5 11.5: 78.8 83.3 88.5 
1) Beverages and toBaCCOrscccce.<.scc-tsos-pzscnesnccccetsnunnnees { 100.6] 102.0} 101.7 101.7 | 102.1 1-2.0| 102.7] 102.6} 103.0] 102.9] 102.9] 102.1 102.0 
11 BONA GOS Settee ons anerne enc nes eesereesnunkastnnuneaneceeaele a OMLOMI EO Rer. 102.4| 102.4) 102.4] 102.4] 102.6] 102.6] 103.1 103.2} 103.2] 102.5] 102.3 


Metalliferous ores and metal scrap. Hs 
29 Crude animal and vegetable materials, 0.€.S. ..........0000. 


3) Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products.............| 90.2 93.1 90.4 94.4 85.6 85.8 72.3 65.0 61.2 64.0 65.2 76.4 87.1 
33; Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials... 85.8 90.0 89.3 84.4 86.1 86.8 73.0 63.0 59.8 62.6 65.6 77.4 86.7 
34| Gas, natural and manufactured..............ccccsessesceeceeeeseees 119.0 113.7 97.4 82.8 80.9 77.8 65.7 75.9 68.7 70.8 58.2 64.8 86.0 

5) Chemicals and related products, N.€.S. ..........scceseeapeeees 102.2 101.6 100.5 99.3 98.4 98.3 98.8 97.8 97.5 97.7 96.7 96.3 97.3 


52| — Inorganic Chemicals. ...........cssseesese: 
53} Dying, tanning, and coloring materials 


54} Medicinal and pharmaceutical products.............ccesceeeeees 96.9 96.7 96.7 99.0 97.3 97.0 97.5 97.3 97.0 97.1 96.3 96.0 96.4 
55| Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations.. 99.0 98.7 98.4 98.1 98.1 99.7 99.8 99.7 100.1 100.1 99.9 99.8 98.9 
ESB EREASHCS BU ONERTIAEY SONTIS 5c osscscccscecsaresscncernceuecacetbnenestie 101.1 101.1 102.1 102.1 100.5 99.7 99.8 99.8 99.8 98.6 97.1 91.5 91.4 


58| Plastics in nonprimary forms 
59| Chemical materials and products, n.e.s. .... 


103.8 | 103.6 | 102.4] 100.7] 100.7 99.3} 101.6] 101.1 100.9} 100.8; 100.6) 100.6) 101.8 
100.9 | 100.1 99.9 99.1 99.0 99.0 99.2 98.6 97.8 96.1 95.2 93.6 94.5 


6, Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 99.1 98.2 98.0 96.8 95.0 94.8 93.8 92.4 92.0 92.4 92.3 92.2 92.6 
62} Rubber manufactures, 0.6.8. ........sececeseseececeneneeeseeeeeees 99.4 99.4 99.0 98.8 98.7 98.7 98.5 97.8 97.9 97.3 97.6 97.6 97.9 
64! Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 

| and paperboard 
66} Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. 
68| Nonferrous metals.........-.-.e-e+00 
69 Manufactures of metals, n.e-.s. ...... 


104.7 | 103.7] 102.7] 101.7 99.9 99.3 98.6 97.6 96.1 95.0 93.7 93.4 92.5 
99.6 99.7 99.4 99.3 99.1 99.3 97.5 97.2 97.5 97.2 97.0 96.9 96.9 
99.6 96.1 95.3 91.0 83.4 82.2 78.7 73.7 73.8 76.4 Tie 76.9 79.2 

100.1 100.0 | 100.1 99.3 99.3 99.3 99.7 99.5 99.0 99.0 98.5 98.5 98.5 


7, Machinery and transport equipment........ 98.7 98.5 98.5 98.2 98.1 98.0 98.0 97.9 97.7 97.4 97.2 97.1 97.2 
72| Machinery specialized for particular industries... 99.5 99.2 99.1 98.5 98.6 99.1 99.2 99.0 98.7 98.5 98.5 98.5 98.6 
74| General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 


ENE. TIACHINIG DANS soccccatesccoccassspsspassnnvasnsavne aoe 98.8 98.3 98.2 98.0 97.8 98.0 98.7 98.1 97.8 98.1 97.5 97.5 97.6 
75 Computer equipment and office machines. 94.1 93.9 93.6 92.1 91.7 90.0 89.1 89.0 88.8 88.6 88.2 88.1 88.2 
76| Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment 


97.3 97.1 97.2 97.3 97.1 96.8 96.5 96.4 96.3 95.7 95.1 94.8 94.8 
77 Electrical machinery and equipment... 99.3 99.2 98.8 98.9 98.7 98.6 98.7 98.6 97.0 96.9 97.0 96.8 97.0 
78 Road vehicles 99.9 99.7 99.8 99.7 88.7} 100.0]; 100.3] 100.2} 100.3} 1,001.0} 100.2} 100.1 100.2 


S| SETS. Bere: ssa caeccec eee eaccnee eter ces San EE EEE 100.4 | 100.2; 100.1 100.1} 100.5} 100.4 99.9 99.9} 100.3 99.3 99.6 99.5 99.0 


88 Photographic apparatus, equipment, and supplies, 
ONG OOUCAl GOODS 11.09. 55 ccsccenascnccvesecsncsercicesicensssnsensc J _98.9 98.8 98.5 97.9 97.9 98.2 98.6 98.5 98.4 977 97.3 97.2 97.2 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


40. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


poe. 0)- ee eee 


2001 al; 2002 
Category - 
: Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. 
4 

TALE COMMODITIES iorrecase sar cctesceccanvoresercccsssecececercnsen|i | CO.9 99.6 99.4 99.0 98.8 99.0 98.3 97.8 97.6 97.5 97.3 97.6 98.0 
Foods, feeds, and beverages...............5+ .| 100.2 99.8} 100.4} 101.7} 1026; 102.6] 101.2 99.7} 100.6) 102.0 98.9 99.5} 100.1 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages 100.6 | 100.6 101.2 102.4 104.0 103.6 102.2 100.7 101.6 102.6 99.4 99.8 100.7 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 97.0 92.7 92.6 94.8 90.2 92.9 91.9 90.9 90.4 96.3 94.5 96.5 94.0 
Industrial supplies and materials.............-.seceeeeeny 98.7 98.0 97.2 95.5 94.8 95.2 93.6 92.3 91.4 91.5 91.4 91.9 93.5 
Agricultural industrial supplies and materials........... 101.7 102.1 99.3 98.5 97.2 96.8 93.8 92.1 93.3 92.3 92.9 93.8 94.4 
Fuels arn! RDMCAINS .o2...ccxs-cccsecesnsceseoreonssceensonscnened 103.9 106.0 102.8 96.9 97.6 103.2 93.6 88.5 83.5 85.6 83.8 85.6 90.4 

Nonagricultural supplies and materials, 
excluding fuel and building materials.................. 97.8 96.5 96.1 94.9 94.0 93.8 93.4 92.8 92.3 92.3 92.2 92.7 94.0 
Selected building materials............c.scssseeeeeeseeer ey 96.8 96.3 97.0 97.0 96.8 95.5 95.1 94.4 94.1 94.4 94.4 94.3 94.1 
Gapitall GoOdS ie rscacressre esterase creseecnsocne fucssnatermeness) 100.5 100.4 100.3 100.2 100.0 100.0 99.7 99.7 99.4 99.1 99.2 99.4 99.4 
Electric and electrical generating equipment. ml ORNS) etre 101.7 101.8 101.5 101.6 101.6 101.6 101.5 102.1 102.0 102.1 101.9 
Nonelectrical Machinery............csscsssecsereeeesere eed 99.5 99.4 99.1 98.9 98.6 98.6 98.2 98.1 97.7 97.2 97.3 97.5 97.5 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines..............+++| 100.5 100.5 100.4 100.5 100.5 100.4 100.5 100.4 100.5 100.7 100.8 100.9 100.9 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive.................. 99.5 99.4 99.4 99.5 99.5 99.7 99.7 99.8 99.9 99.5 99.1 99.1 98.9 
Nondurables, manufactured oa 98.9 98.9 99.0 98.9 98.9 99.1 99.0 99.1 99.1 98.2 98.2 98.2 98.2 
Durables, manufactured............ccccecssseeseesrseesreeeed 100.1 99.9 100.0 100.2 100.2 100.4 100.6 100.5 100.5 100.6 99.9 99.6 93.0 
Agricultural COMMOGItIES..............cceseeeeeeeeteeeeeen sees 100.8 100.8 100.9 101.8 102.8 102.5 100.7 99.2 100.2 100.9 98.3 98.8 99.6 
Nonagricultural COMMOdiItiIeS..............cssceeeeeeeeeereeeed 99.8 99.5 99.3 98.8 98.5 98.6 98.1 97.7 97.3 97.2 97.2 97.5 97.8 


41. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 


(2000 = 100) 
2001 2002 
Category 
Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. 
he ne al 
ALE COMMODITIES Svcccccuerserseccnccerestcccssssassepresersaesse 97.8 98.0 97.6 96.1 96.0 95.9 93.7 92.3 91.4 91.6 91.6 92.8 94.3 
Foods, feeds, and beverages 97.0 96.6 95.4 94.4 94.5 95.0 94.5 95.2 94.6 95.7 93.8 95.0 95.9 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages............| 98.9 98.4 97.0 96.7 96.9 97.8 97.8 99.5 98.3 99.8 97.2 99.5 | 100.9 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 3.1 92.9 92.2 89.7 89.5 89.2 87.8 86.4 86.8 87.0 86.8 85.5 85.1 
Industrial supplies and materials..............seeeeeeeeeeed 95.4 96.5 95.5 91.4 91.0 91.0 84.3 79.9 77.6 79.1 79.8 84.9 90.3 
Fuels MDiIGAtS 5 enccnescxeenescectecesnceereeeeemernee teat 90.4 93.4 90.9 84.8 86.0 86.1 72.9 65.7 61.6 64.5 65.9 76.4 87.1 
Petroleum and petroleum products..............-+++4 86.2 90.3 89.4 84.6 86.1 86.7 73.4 63.6 59.9 63.0 65.7 76.9 86.7 
Paper and paper DaSe StOCKS........scsceseeeesesseseesees 104.6 | 102.2) 100.0 98.0 95.1 93.9 93.1 92.3 90.7 90.0 88.8 88.0 87.0 
Materials associated with nondurable 
supplies and materials.........:csssccccceceeseeseeee| 102.2 | 101.4] 100.3 98.6 98.0 97.9 98.0 96.7 96.2 96.3 96.0 95.9 97.4 
Selected building materials. .........eeccsesessseteeeeteeered 93.9 | 100.1 111.1 103.0} 102.9} 103.7 99.9 96.1 92.9 93.1 96.1 100.7 | 101.0 
Unfinished metals associated with durable goods.. 96.9 94.2 93.6 91.4 87.4 87.1 85.1 82.1 82.1 83.2 83.8 83.8 86.2 
Nonmetals associated with durable goods............. 101.2 100.9 100.6 100.1 100.2 100.4 99.9 98.9 99.0 98.4 97.7 97.2 97.6 
Capital: goods scess-creserctvserarcocs satace scnexsaenence cea 98.0 97.8 97.7 97.3 97.1 96.8 96.7 96.5 96.2 95.7 95.4 95.2 95.2 
Electric and electrical generating equipment..........} 101.6 101.8} 101.8} 101.6 101.3} 101.4 101.4 101.2 100.6 97.3 96.7 95.5 95.3 
Nonelectrical MaChinery..........sessssssescceseeseees 97.1 96.9 96.7 96.2 96.0 95.6 95.4 95.3 94.9 94.8 94.5 94.4 94.5 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines...............++! 100.0 99.8 99.8 99.7 99.6 99.9 100.1 100.0 100.1 99.8 100.1 99.9 100.1 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive............4 99.5 99.5 99.3 99.2 99.2 99.1 98.9 98.8 98.7 98.7 98.4 98.2 98.1 
Nondurables, Manufactured. .........:cccccceseceserseeeeee 100.1 100.0 99.8 100.0 100.0 99.6 99.6 99.6 99.7 99.8 99.7 99.2 99.1 
Durables; manutactUred,)..ccccecaxets-acwcontverreeetasa=) 99.1 99.0 98.9 98.6 98.6 98.7 98.4 98.3 98.0 97.8 97.4 97.3 97.3 
Nonmanufactured consumer gOOdS...........sssee0ee 98.2 99.6 99.2 97.6 97.4 97.9 95.8 95.7 96.4 95.8 95.7 96.1 95.8 
SS eee 


42. U.S. international price Indexes for selected categories of services 


[2000 = 100] 
a 

Category 2000 2001 2002 

Mar. ahs June | Sept. Dec Mar. June | Sept. Dec Mar. 
=I 

Air freight (inbound)...... 100.7 100.1 100.2 94.9 95.2 / 93.8 
Air freight (outbound) 99.2 100.3 100.2 97.6 97.9 95.3 
Air passenger fares (U.S. carriers)...........c..s0eceeseeeees 95.8 101.2 103.1 107.6 103.5 103.3 
Air passenger fares (foreign carriers). — 97.1 102.1 103.2 110.2 100.8 99.4 
Ocean liner freight (INDOUNG)............ce:esseccessseestesseees 101.3 98.1 93.6 91.7 
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43. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 


{1992 = 100] 
————————————— 
Item 1999 2000 2001 2002 
! iH) Ml IV l I Ml IV I 
eed Ie | || I Lew al’ IV ! 
Business 
Output per hour of all persons W257 TAQ TASS ASS ASS 76 1178s 118574 ANS!6 | Ain 9233 AiS!5) 2d 123.6 
Compensation per hour......... 123.1 124.4} 126.1 127-35), 129:37| 13244 134.3} 137.4] 139.1 140.9} 142.1 142.9} 143.8 
Real compensation per hour...............ccceeeeceeeeeseneees 106.6 | 106.9] 107.5) 107.7] 1084) 1100) 1108) 1125) 1128] 113.4) 114.1 114.9} 115.6 
Unitilabor: Gosts®<....cmscssotvccsramtensinanecsvieteaceeseerccee|, 1092 11057 | W113) 110:4°) 112.2) 193:5)) 1140); 115.8) 117.3) 118-1 118.9 | 119.1 116.4 
Unit nonlabor payments... 114.5 112.6 112.3 114.8 114.2 115.1 113.8 112.0 111.7 111.5 111.7 112.0 114.8 
Imnpllclt price: deflator. 2..¢-5<<csccseonssucsavaccnatccasesscceaus VAT2) AAR) Ue) QO) TAZ 13153); NS:9ui 1914.4.) 11 S:2ea S270) 16-25) ea Si 8h een S:8 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all PErSONS..........csscesseseeseescesseeeeseees 112.2 111.8 27 113.8 113.8 116.7 117.2 117.8 117.8 118.4 118.7 120.2 115.8 
Compensation per hour........... 122.2") 1288) 125.1 126.6} 128.7] 131.2] 1336] 136.5] 138.1 139.7 | 141.0} 141.8] 122.8 
Real compensation per hour.. 105.8 | 106.1 106.8 | 107.1 107.9} 109.2} 110.2] 111.8] 112.0] 1124] 113.2] 114.0} 142.7 
Unit labor Costs..........scseseees exe 99 09:0)) VIO Tt A102) 12:4 W253 ATAON 11S:85) 7-2 S05 aS 7a itz On emadileenr 
Unit nonlabor payMents..cisssisiccsasessacivacsascanscseedavassan 116.0 | 114.2) 1140] 116.5] 115.9] 116.7] 115.3) 113.4] 113.1 112:9)1 112-9015 1:93:91 6:2 
Implict price GeRator: 5. ucesa0scecn2snevaeaccedssnsssseecaceceacs VES AB 2 112:5)) 113:5:5) 114/05) 194:5)) 194:93)) 115.75) 11630 116.1 116.4 | 116.4 
Nonfinancial corporations 
Output per hour of all EMPloyeeS...........seeeeeeeeteeseeteeeee 114.5} 114.7] 115.4] 1164] 117.22) 1188) 119.6] 119.8] 119.9) 120.9) 121.2) 124.4 - 
Compensation per hour...............6+ 119.1 120.4} 121.9] 123.2 125.0 127.6 | 129.7 | 132.7 134.5 | 136.5 138.1 139.4 - 
Real compensation per hour..... 103.1 103.5 104.0 104.2 104.8 | 106.1 107.0 108.7 109.1 109.9} 110.9} 112.5 - 
Total unit costs................ 103.7 | 104.5 |) 105.4) 105.6) 106.5 | 107.1 108.1 110.0} 111.4] 112.51} 114.0) 111.9 - 
Unit labor costs... 104.1 104.9/ 1056] 1058) 1066{ 107.4] 1085, 110.8] 112.2} 112.9] 114.0} 112.0 - 
Unit nonlabor costs. .| 102.8) 103.4] 105.0] 105.1 106.2 | 106.5} 107.1 107.8 | 109.3} 111.2} 114.2] 111.6 - 
APAE SOE ONTES 5 Jo cccssaegecstaeansatauts cosectee an tanuaascasescbvestecasocys 141.6} 135.4] 128.0] 131.3] 135.1 139.3 | 135.8} 120.5 | 111.1 107.4 99.6 | 111.6 - 
Unit nonlabor payment.............scecseseeecssesesseetseeeseees 112.7 | 111.6} 110.8] 111.8] 113.6] 1148) 1144] 111.0} 109.8} 110.2} 110.4} 111.6 - 
RAPMEH PICS GENAWN: snecsscasieccns sowesstessccacesesetereases 106.9 | 107.1 107.4} 107.8} 1089] 109.8] 1105) 110.9) 111.4] 112.0 112.8 | 111.9 - 
Manufacturing 
Output per hour of all PErSONS.............ssesseesesceeseeeeeenesees 127.6 | 128.3) 129.6 132.7) 135.2 137.2 | 138.3 |.2°138.3 | 138.3) 138.1 139.0} 140.4] 143.9 
Compensation per hour........... 119.8 | 121.2) 123.0) 1245] 1263) 1286] 131.9] 135.9] 137.9} 140.0; 141.2} 142.0] 142.9 
Real compensation per hour.. 103.7| 104.2] 1049] 105.4] 105.9] 107.0} 108.8] 111.3} 111.8] 1126] 113.4] 1142] 114.9 
Winit labor GOSS sscc hc cetctes-nnsnevsustteceneos Oe streeeseeccneeccns 93.9 94.4 94.9 93.8 93.4 93.8 95.4 97.6 99.7} 101.3] 101.5] 101.2 99.3 
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Current Labor Statistics: Productivity Data 


44. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 


{1996 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1990 | 1991 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 
4 ash — 
Private business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all PErSONS.............seeeceseeeeseeeeneeee 45.6 63.0 75.8 90.2 91.3 94.8 95.4 96.6 97.3 100.0 102.0 104.8 104.8 
Output per unit of capital Services.............cceseeeeeeeee 110.4 111.1 101.5 99.3 96.1 97.7 98.5 100.3 99.7 100.0 100.5 100.1 100.1 
Multifactor productivity Bone 65.2 80.0 88.3 95.3 94.4 96.6 97.1 98.1 98.4; 100.0] 101.1 102.6} 102.6 
OUTPUT Siecececccreree cseescevs overtereeee Eee santa gadeseastienseneteraes|h EST <0 42.0 59.4 83.6 82.6 85.7 88.5 92.8 95.8; 100.0; 105.2 110.6; 110.6 
Inputs: 
LEADON, [MD Utises sac ssccze.gosveccsnssesssssacse<suscescasvesavacsvevectsnnunee 54.0 61.0 71.9 89.4 88.3 89.3 91.8 95.6 98.0; 100.0} 103.7} 106.4) 106.4 
Capital services........... ily ae 24.9 37.8 58.6 84.2 86.0 87.7 89.8 92.6 96.0; 100.0! 104.7} 110.4; 110.4 
Combined units of labor and capital input..............-.4 42.3 52.4 67.3 87.7 87.5 88.8 91.1 94.6 97.3 100.0 104.0 107.7 107.7 
Capital per hour of all PerSONS.........:cscssceseeeeeeecen ees 41.3 56.7 74.7 90.8 95.0 97.0 96.8 96.3 97.6 100.0 101.5 104.7 104.7 
Private nonfarm business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all PErSONS..........::0cccceseeeeeneeeeees 48.7 64.9 77.3 90.3 91.4 94.8 95.3 96.5 97.5 100.0 101.7 104.5 104.5 
Output per unit of capital services..............scceseserene 120.1 118.3} 105.7} 100.0 96.6 97.9 98.8} 100.3 99.9} 100.0) 100.2 99.8 99.8 
Multifactor productivity ig 69.1 82.6 90.5 95.6 94.7 96.6 97.1 98.1 98.6} 100.0] 100.9) 102.4) 102.4 
QUUDUL: Siscccssscsserssssinsesscstsiacscass sseessittedsssicrnsissaessensea|, Use 41.9 59.6 83.5 82.5 85.5 88.4 92.6 95.8} 100.0] 105.1 110.6} 110.6 
Inputs: 
Baboriiqputicrentomssrsastiassractaceccitas satcessavesusecreiensssccvessseess 50.1 59.3 70.7 89.2 88.0 89.0 91.8 95.4 97.8; 100.0) 103.8; 106.6) 106.6 
Capital SCmnviCGS «2. 6c ccccsnessvanncvececscscsesnctrcarsasercosnsaee 22.6 35.5 56.4 83.5 85.4 87.3 89.5 92.3 95.9} 100.0} 104.9} 110.8) 110.8 
Combined units of labor and capital input................ 39.3 50.7 65.9 87.3 87.1 88.4 91.0 94.4 97.2} 100.0) 104.2} 108.0) 108.0 
Capital per hour of all perSONS.............:sseceseseeesseeeees 40.5 54.8 73.1 90.3 94.7 96.8 96.5 96.3 97.6; 100.0} 101.5} 104.7) 104.7 
Manufacturing (1992 = 100) 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all PErsONS.............ceeeeeeeeeeeeeeees J 41.8 54.2 70.1 92.8 95.0} 100.0} 101.9) 105.0} 109.0) 112.8; 117.1 124.3) 124.3 
Output per unit of capital services..........ccceeeeeeeeeees 124.3 116.5 100.9 101.6 97.5 100.0 101.1 104.0 105.0 104.5 105.6 106.5 106.5 
Multifactor productivity us PRE 84.4 86.6 99.3 98.3} 100.0} 100.4) 102.6) 105.0) 106.1 109.8} 113.2) 113.2 
Qube ear teceseconetictretesen eencesanetore Meseeeteeerecemad|) MUGOTO 56.5 7533 97.3 95.4} 100.0} 103.3) 108.7} 113.4; 116.9} 123.5} 130.7} 130.7 
Inputs: 
Hours: oftalli persOnss.. ciscsassvsesviessscesexcassosssrecevesesvarescora 92.0 104.2 107.5) 104.8; 100.4; 100.0; 101.4; 103.6) 104.0) 103.7} 105.5 105.2) 105.2 
Capital Services. cance sacenncuctatcacitostiscess duet sce cecveons 30.9 48.5 74.7 95.8 97.9| 100.0} 102.2) 104.5} 108.0) 111.9} 116.9) 122.8) 122.8 
51.3 85.4 92.5 99.9} 100.1 100.0) 103.7} 107.3) 109.5} 107.0} 103.9} 109.2) 109.2 
38.2 44.8 75.0 92.5 93.6; 100.0} 105.7} 111.3) 112.8) 120.4) 120.4) 127.2) 127.2 
28.2 48.8 73.7 92.5 92.1 100.0; 103.0} 105.1 110.0} 108.9) 114.2) 116.8} 116.8 
52.9 67.0 87.0 98.0 97:0) 100!0) 102:9| 1060}, 1O7-9|) 110.2)" 12:5) At5:5 16 115:5 
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45. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 


{1992 = 100] 
Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1990 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 | 2001 
sl er 
Business 
Output per hour of all persOnS...............ccsccsseeseseseseseseeees 48.8 67.0 80.4 95.2} 100.5} 101.9} 102.6} 105.4; 107.8) 110.8] 113.8) 116.9] 119.6 
Compensation per hGutis: sicie.ccsscddocecasonesescacnesynncec 13.7 23.5 54.2 90.7} 102.5} 104.5} 106.7) 110.1 113.5] 119.6] 125.1 132.8} 141.2 
Real compensation per Nour...............ccsesssseeeeeeseeees 60.0 78.9 89.4 96.5 99.9 99.7 99.3 99.7; 100.6) 104.6) 107.1 110.1 114.2 
Unit labor costs 28.0 35.1 67.4 95.3) 101.9] 102.6) 104.1 104.5} 105.3} 108.0} 109.9} 113.6) 118.1 
Unitnontabor payments: s.ccsscc.0ccceds avs co cetceucasaasessccete 4 25.2 31.6 61.5 93.9] 102.5) 106.4) 109.4) 113.3) 117.1 115.1 115.1 113.9] 111.8 
Implicit price: deflatonwc. cecssivex occvancukereccasnauevsnescesone 27.0 33.9 65.2 94.8] 102.2; 104.0} 106.0; 107.7) 109.7; 110.6) 111.8) 113.7| 115.8 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all PErSONS...........cccceseceseseseseeeeeeeesees 51.9 68.9 82.0 95.3} 100.5} 101.8} 102.8} 105.4) 107.5} 110.4) 113.2) 116.2} 118.8 
Compensation per hour......... 14.3 | 23.7 54.6 90.5} 102.2} 104.3) 106.6} 109.8; 113.1 119.0} 124.2} 132.0) 140.1 
Real compensation per hour.. aa 62.8 79.5 90.0 96.3 99.6 99.5 99.2 99.4} 100.2 104.0 106.4 109.4 113.3 
UAE TabbOr COSTS es oc 5 ceca tune ccansuneasickveas sv acasacanass vecese 27.5 34.4 66.5 95.0) 101.7) 102.5) 103.7) 104.2) 105.2) 107.7) 109.7} 113.6) 117.9 
Uniti nonlaborppa yma nts. cccccuseaescenae ccs cncheeseedgvans aes 24.6 31.3 60.5 93.6} 103.0; 106.9} 110.4) 113.5) 118.0} 116.3) 116.8) 115.4) 113.3 
IMPUCHt PHICS GE MAtON aac s.0ac~cacaccsecavascesusbasseensecessns 26.5 33.3 64.3 94.5} 102.2} 104.1 106.1 107.6} 109.8) 110.8) 112.3) 114.2} 116.2 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all employees..............cccccseseeeeeseeees 55.4 70.4 81.1 95.4} 100.7} 103.1 104.2} 107.5} 108.4) 112.3) 116.2) 119.9] 121.6 
Compensation per hour............ ae 15.6 25.3 56.4 90.8; 102.0} 104.2; 106.2) 109.0) 110.3) 115.9) 121.1 128:3|) loreal 
Real compensation per Hour..............ccceeseeceeeeeeaeeees 68.3 84.7 93.1 96.7 99.5 99.4 98.8 98.7 97.8} 101.3) 103.7} 106.4; 110.9 
Total unit costs...... 26.8 34.8 68.4 95.9} 1014.0} 101.1 102.0] 101.2} 101.5} 102.6) 103.7; 106.7} 112.4 

Unit labor costs... 28.1 35.9 69.6 95.2} 101.3) 101.0; 101.9; 101.4) 101.8) 103.2) 104.2) 107.0); 112.8 

Unit NONIADON: COSTS 5 ase dane scasicexcececcastcssadstoncscessvaeassyseed = 23:3 31.9 65.1 98.0} 100.2} 101.3} 102.2} 100.6} 100.9} 101.2} 102.5} 105.6} 111.6 
BFE a (0 [Re acts Je ae eer na pe Ean IER Mens oneneP 50.2 44.4 68.8 94.3} 113.2} 131.7} 139.0; 152.2} 156.9} 148.9) 147.6} 131.0} 107.4 
Unit nonlabor payments... aes 30.2 35.1 66.0 97.1 103.5} 109.0} 111.6} 113.8] 115.2) 113.4) 114.0) 112.1 110.5 
Inaplicit price: GEHAION 5 ....5.5.-<cenesccceacccnsvacastcevssecesase 28.8 35.6 68.4 95.8} 102.1 103.7| 105.1 105.5} 106.2} 106.6) 107.4) 108.7} 112.0 

Manufacturing 

Output per hour of all PErSONS.........cseeseeeeseeeeeseteeeeeesees 41.8 54.2 70.1 92.8; 101.9] 105.0 109.0) 112.8) 117.1 124.3) 129.6) 137.5) 139.0 
Compensation per hour......... 14.9 23.7 55.6 90.8} 102.7 105.6) 107.9) 109.3) 111.4) 117.3) 122.0) 130.7) 140.2 
Real compensation per hour.. 65.2 79.5 91.7 96.6} 100.2) 100.8; 100.4 99.0 98.8; 102.6} 104.5) 108.8) 113.4 
Unit labor costs: cc: :.<<sc0:055 35.6 43.8 79.3 97.8| 100.8} 100.7 99.0 96.9 95.1 94.4 94.1 95.1 100.9 
Unit nonlabor payments peoeeieas sai 26.8 29.3 80.2 99.7; 100.9 102.8; 106.9) 109.9} 109.6) 104.4) 105.5 - - 
PRYICI DRCOG AION. oo 5. nano occne scons ec ennceemnerace 30.2 34.9 79.8 99.0} 100.9} 102.0} 103.9} 104.9} 104.0} 100.5) 101.1 - - 


Dash indicates data not available. 
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46. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


{1987=100] 

Sane [sie] 1990] 1001 | 1992] 1095 | 1904] 1095 | 1096 | 1997 | 1998 [ 1990 | 2000 

Minin 
GOppeRONeSs-.ce-snceeestrssnaee : Aedaika's caaaoeeensemaxs net ose 102 122.6 
Goldiand’silVer OVeS.j..ccssesccesevacccseees=veess ss ereme 104 239.9 
Bituminous coal and lignite mining...................++ 122 207.0 
Crude petroleum and natural gas.... 131 142.5 
Crushed and broken Stoné...........-:+00cceseeeeesenees 142 101.9 

Manufacturing 

Meat(productsix.. cccrst-cssvatneasvenncseydrecasecesasemncss 201 102.9 
Dairy products oo e-ccere ncomtesy s-are-spcateeceasavaraaaes 202 113.5 
Preserved fruits and vegetables............:::cssess00s 203 123.5 
Graint mill produGtsic--.--ccceavees-cscreseseecesccere-custes 204 127:5 
Bakeryiproducts: sesaneoecenastee sce ceascanctence snecepencs 205 107.6 
Sugar and confectionery products...........-..:.::+++ 206 130.5 
Pats AndiollSs cmasstntestes tion ssuiactarestrsossrncesen 207 151.4 
Beverages 208 128.6 
Miscellaneous food and kindred products............ 209 116.3 
Cigarettes secxteec aren ote eens ecyre teenies 211 139.4 
Broadwoven fabric mills, COtON..........c0ccc00ceeeees 221 140.2 
Broadwoven fabric mills, manmade..........000.c008 222 167.4 
Narrow fabric mills A 224 117.1 
KinittingimiliSe.--scevccersaeeccrete ae secres separ aseecenscuaee 225 155.6 
Textile finishing, Except WOOI...........s02scsseeereseees 226 97.2 
GarpotsiandinGsiac.serescwcncneseeesrvaxcinneats sence cetera 227 103.0 
Warnvandithread millSiicuccssrtcececsesnueereoseancesasan 228 155.4 
Miscellaneous textile goods.. 229 134.4 
Men's and boys! furnishingS..........0cccsssesseeseeeeees 232 200.3 
Women's and misses' outerweal............0.csseeeeed 233 189.9 
Women's and children's undergarments 234 352.3 
Hats, caps, and millinery............2..:.006 235 106.1 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessories 238 111.3 
Miscellaneous fabricated textile products 239 132.5 
Sawmills and planing Mills............cccccsseeeeeeeeeeees 242 124.4 
Millwork, plywood, and structural members.......... 243 91.4 
WOO! CONnTAINGIS ances scerecceanessacaraasinccy ss ees 244 104.6 
Wood buildings and mobile homes.... 245 94.6 
Miscellaneous wood products.. Bee 249 146.5 
Household: furnitire sacs. .ccsco. essences cr cceasnoeateaeey 251 128.4 
CHICS GNTUNG orci ncsouncencas cuuccesccaswacassaavacedavenumn 252 111.2 
Public building and related furniture... a 253 202.0 
Pardons anid fixturesiccciscstsccveswacacveccnsceeeceseee 254 131.9 
Miscellaneous furniture and fixtures................0.5 259 410.5 
PUulpitlisee ..seeccenesercqscveseoccevesesssusesssvvecnvedacees 261 78.8 
Paperimills xieccrccnccse SCERE REIL SAECO DONG RAF ELELCEAECE 262 133.5 
Paperboard mills aun: 263 135.3 
Paperboard containers and boxeS..............:0ceeee 265 112.9 
Miscellaneous converted paper products............, 267 128.3 
NGWS papel Swre cress reerctvanscnrtndeonereets<syteeneereenes 271 88.3 
REVOGIGAS: res sarivanesmnesansadencsvatiaasacearassecna tars 272 109.9 
BOOKS renrctecnccteSevenisn end: “4 273 106.1 
Miscellaneous publishing.............:.ccsseceeeeeeeeeees 274 427.8 
Commercial printing ?.cec.s-c<s.-s vzavsccectbonsrsecrssieee 275 418.7 
Manifold business fOrms............::cccceeseeeeeeeeeeeee 276 69.4 
Greeting CardS=: swtescerctsxcestie eesccseeoecee erences 277 105.1 
Blankbooks and bookbinding... 278 126.2 
Printing trade services............ re 279 119.6 
Industrial inorganic chemicals........ 281 141.3 
Plastics materials and synthetics................c.0000 282 151.0 
Drugs Seeninsarawadsens cea cars Sues GROSSE CC oes aSaor-CoGcMooneG 283 106.2 
Soaps, cleaners, and toilet goods.................0000 284 124.8 
Paints and allied products............ccccccseceecseeesees 285 124.6 
Industrial organic chemicals.. cic 286 127.8 
Agricultural chemiGals.c.c.Aucncsssscserercasaracsacasces 287 112.0 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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46. Continued - Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


[1987=100] 
Industry 


Miscellaneous chemical products 
POtOlBUMUFOTMING ecssxanconcecectssonces speveseaakencseees 
Asphalt paving and roofing materials.............0000+ 
Miscellaneous petroleum and coal products. ‘ 
Mikes ane iiNMeNAUDSSs. coco. ee. soseusceacekashetcusnan cs 


Hose and belting and gaskets and packing.......... 
Fabricated rubber products, 1.€.C..........ssescccseees 
Miscellaneous plastics products, n.€.C..............08 
Footwear, except rubber.................5 ene 
FlAUQIEASSS Sch sa ceccanesexcscasacatuascnce saseceenucaeusavas 


Glass and glassware, pressed or blown............. 
Products of purchased glass.............. 

Cement, hydraulic............ 
Structural clay products..... ee 
Pottery and related products.............cccseeseeeeeenes 


Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products............. 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral products... 
Blast furnace and basic steel products........ ds 
Iron and steel foundries..............cccceeeseeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Nonferrous rolling and drawing.... 
Nonferrous foundries (castings)........ F 
Miscellaneous primary metal products................ 
Metal cans and shipping containers...............0066 
Cutlery, handtools, and hardware...........sseesseee 


Piumbing and heating, except electric............0.064 
Fabricated structural metal products................044 
Metal forgings and stampings 
Metal services, N.€.C............605 
Ordnance and ACCESSOTIES, N.€.C......ecceeseeeseeevens 


Miscellaneous fabricated metal products............. 
Engines ane turboinesia--...csse=scusesa<csenasuesacceaats 
Farm and garden machinery........-. 
Construction and related machinery... . 
Metalworking M@CHINESY...........:seceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 


Special industry MAChinery...........cccceeeseeeeeeeeeees 
General industrial machinery...... 
Computer and office equipmenrt...... 

Refrigeration and service machinery.. 


Industrial MACHINETY, N.€.C.........ssessecrceeeessereeered 


Electric distribution equipMent..............ssecceeeeeee 
Electrical industrial apparatus...........cceceeseeeeeeeee 
Household appliances 
Electric lighting and wiring equipment..............66 
Communications CQUuIPMENT...........scceesseeeeeeeeeees 


Electronic components and accessories.............. 
Miscellaneous electrical equipment & supplies... 

Motor vehicles and equipment 
IAIGVAtt Anes Pal tSe eae ouamess.oddenaxsstcescsoensestssscasodaa 
Ship and boat building and repairing...........-..000 


RailkOadiGquipment: cescc-nccecpenccessanencer=-cseceqnsa 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts..... 
Guided missiles, space vehicles, parts.. fe 
Search and navigation equipment..............: 
Measuring and controlling GeViCES............eeseseeee 


Medical instruments and supplies... 
Ophthalmic QOOdS.........-+::eeeeeeeeees 
Photographic equipment & supplies 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware.......22..0...-+5 
MUSICAlINSHUMONIS:. <0. --cenceesa<cencavepanecsnacwncorses 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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| Sic | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 


125.6 
180.2 
126.1 

82.9 
145.9 


115.4 
144.7 
145.4 
146.2 
140.4 


135.8 
137.2 
136.9 
124.8 
121.2 


105.1 
116.1 
160.1 
132.1 
111.9 


118.0 
129.7 
154.3 
159.5 
125.4 


132.2 
112.8 
129.8 
135.7 

92.8 


109.2 
164.5 
139.6 
139.8 
129.8 


172.2 
118.7 
2172.0 
122.3 
141.8 


155.4 
157.0 
162.4 
134.8 
448.8 


1440.1 
156.0 
127.1 
132.2 
121.6 


218.4 
119.4 
113.3 
163.7 
158.5 


167.0 
250.2 
169.4 
144.9 
105.3 
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46. Continued - Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


{1987=100] 
Toys and Sporting QOOUS.............2seeeeeeeeeneeeeneeee 394 
Pens, pencils, office, and art supplies................. 395 
Costume jewelry and notions ax 396 
Miscellaneous manufactures... 399 
Transportation 
Railroad transportatiOn...........cccsecseeeeeeeseeseeeeees 4011 
finickingwexcent lOcaluerersseesces:<sssetererretsccaty=t 4213 
United states postal service ~.... none 431 
AIGraNnSportation necctscscacasesascsecssearcesrestsecsweccehe 4512,13,22(pts.) 
Utilities 
Telephone COMMUNICATIONS. ........2:.eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 481 
Radio and television broadcasting... eae 483 
Cable and other pay TV ServiCeS..........-.:.ssseeeeee 484 
ElGCWIC UUNUGS. <07.-.0carcasetascrssssscsetaverensncsner cent 491 ,3(pts.) 
BRS HOS 5 con sc caescuntecthes duaccsdsdrandeucsresdoncenasevs 492,3(pts.) 
Trade 
Lumber and other building materials dealers........ 521 
Paint, glass, and wallpaper stores 523 
Hardware:Stores cue. setcsacens ccvncococuscesrscnressencsee 525 
Retail nurseries, lawn and garden supply stores... 526 
DGDariimenit SUMGS .iccenccapavcectasinasisectacswesssnesevs 531 
Nariety StOMOS: <crccseosenscsspecest:s-ccu-ceccceceaccssossave 533 
Miscellaneous general merchandise stores.......... 539 
GHOCONY StONESt- nes sseverereercaeacotsctnsdssvnenvocsaesnes 541 
Meat and fish (seafood) markets.. sent §42 
Retail DAKGnGS cncscestceccca-ectecrecanertivntennrcavecenenes 546 
New and used Car Gealers.........0.sscccesssssscseseeens 551 
Auto and home supply Stores..........sccceeseeeeeeeeees 553 
Gasoline service stations...........csscccsscssssessereees 554 
Men's and boy's wear stores.. aves 
Women's Clothing StOres.........ccscssssesssssesseveeees 
Family clothing StOreS.............ccsssscrsssesseesesssecase 
NOSIS OS ant one tastua danas secvdccasthacesscarvccsecsestyas 
Furniture and homefurnishings stores.............++++ 
Household appliance Stores.........:sceseeeeeeeeeeeees 


Radio, television, computer, and music stores...... 


Eating and drinking Places............ccccseseeeeeseeeees 
Drug and proprietary stores... 
LIQUOMSIOFOS....ccscescesserass 
Used merchandise stores..............60 

Miscellaneous shopping goods stores.... 


NOnStoreinotellers:csctcrsussscsoscncctavatdasecancdevedaness 
Fuel dealers ens 
Rotalll StOreSNINO: Cleese saci vac execeessscacessuresececesens 
Finance and services 

Commercial banks... 

PAORGIS SING MOONS: i deste ciaosccncexaceveesaaass 
Laundry, cleaning, and garment services... 
Photographic studios, portrait... come 
Beatity SNOPS <2... cevrerses oasect cocctesesosgarscncterecsasecs 


Barber SHODSS. ..cceseccescovscdetvsvascessscevtscrevesvsteaas 
Funeral services and crematories. sae 
Automotive repair SHOPS............ssseceseeeeceneeeeeeee 
Motion picture theaters..............c.sssccsscesseesessoes 


Helers to Output per empioyee. 


~ Heters tO OUTPUT per Tull-time equivalent employee year On tiscal Dasis. 
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n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified 


140.4 
124.9 
145.3 
115.9 


195.8 


131.2 
113.6 
110.7 


201.3 
109.9 

87.6 
169.6 
160.6 


144.2 
170.1 
145.7 
154.5 
160.4 


330.9 
224.3 
96.1 
110.0 
88.4 


112.5 
119.3 
139.0 
165.0 
205.7 


160.4 
160.2 
141.1 
209.3 
359.4 


107.3 
136.9 
WAT 
216.7 
150.6 


263.2 
117.3 
168.1 


143.2 
114.1 
123.6 
112.0 
114.5 


129.9 

93.9 
128.5 
112.3 


47. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 


seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 2000 2001 
Count ] Sr 
ry 2000 2001 | Il il IV | i] ie Ml IV 

United States........ 4.0 4.8 4.0 4.0 4A 4.0 4.2 4.5 4.8 5.6 
Ganadauve.accct 6.1 6.4 6.1 6.1 6.1 6.1 6.2 6.3 6.4 6.8 
Australia............. 6.3 6.7 6.5 6.4 6.1 6.2 6.5 6.9 6.8 6.8 
RIDIN Goecersoos ss ccaaee 4.8 Sil 4.8 4.7 47 4.8 48 4.9 §.2 55 
Eyanca eee 8 9.4| 8.7 9.9 9.5 9.5 9.0 8.6 8.5 6.7 8.9 
German! ....-..-0..-- 8.3 = 8.4 8.3 8.2 8.1 = = = = 
Italv'... . 10.7 9.6 11.2 10.9 10.5 10.1 10.0 9.7 9.5 9.3 
Swadenersscicie 5.8 5.0 6.6 6.0 5.6 5.2 51 5.0 5.0 5.1 

Jnited Kinadom' 5.5 = 5.8 5.5 5.4 5.3 51 5.0 5.1 - 


' Preliminary for 2000 for Japan, France, Germany (unified), Italy, 
and Sweden and for 1999 onward for the United Kingdom. 


* Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. 


“NOTE: Quarterly figures for France and Germany are 
calculated by applying annual adjustment factors to current 
published data, and therefore should be viewed as less precise in- 


dicators of unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual 
figures. See "Notes on the data" for information on breaks in 
series. For further qualifications and historical data, see 
Comparative Civilian Labor Force Statistics, Ten Coun- 
tries, 1959-2000 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, Mar. 16, 2001). 


Dash indicates data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: International Comparison 


48. Annual data: Employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 


{Numbers in thousands] Se es 
Employment status and country 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 


Civilian labor force 


128,105 | 129,200} 131,056 | 132,304] 133,943] 136,297 | 137,673) 139,368} 140,863) 141,815 
144,177 14,308 14,400 14,517 14,669 14,958 15,237 15,536 15,789 16,027 
8,557 8,613 8,771 8,995 9,115 9,204 9,339 9,466 9,687 9,817 
65,040 65,470 65,780 65,990 66,450 67,200 67,240 67,090 66,990 66,870 
24,570 24,640 24,780 24,830 25,090 25,210 25,520 25,830 25,980 = 
39,040 39,140 39,210 39,100 39,180 39,480 39,520 39,630 = = 
22,910 22,570 22,450 22,460 22,570 22,680 22,960 23,130 23,340 23,540 
6,950 7,100 7,190 7,260 7,370 7,530 7,690 7,900 8,050 = 
4,520 4,443 4,418 4,460 4,459 4,418 4,402 4,430 4,489 4,537 
28,410 28,440 28,440 28,560 28,720 28,910 29,040 29,300 29,450 = 


United States’ = 
Canada 


66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.2 66.9 

65.9 65.5 65.2 64.9 64.7 65.0 65.4 65.8 65.9 66.0 

63.9 63.5 63.9 64.6 64.6 64.3 64.3 64.2 64.7 64.7 

ted 63.4 63.3 63.1 62.9 63.0 63.2 62.8 62.4 62.0 61.6 

France... ree meee 55.9 55.8 55.8 55.6 55.8 55.7 56.1 56.4 56.4 = 
Garmanv® 58.3 58.0 57.6 §7.3 57.4 57.7 57.7 57.9 ~ = 
47.5 47.9 47.3 47.1 47.1 47.2 47.6 47.8 48.1 - 

57.8 58.6 59 59.2 59.8 60.8 61.7 62.8 63.5 - 

65.7 64.5 63.7 64.1 64 63.3 62.8 62.8 63.8 64.2 

63.1 62.8 62.7 62.7 62.8 62.9 62.9 63.2 63.3 = 


Employed 
118,492 | 120,259} 123,060} 124,900] 126,708} 129,558) 131,463] 133,488) 135,208} 135,073 
12,672 12,770 13,027 13,271 13,380 13,705 14,068 14,456 14,827 14,997 
7,660 7,699 7,942 8,256 8,364 8,444 8,618 8,808 9,068 9,157 
63,620 63,810 63,860 63,890 64,200 64,900 64,450 63,920 63,790 63,470 
22,020 21,740 21,720 21,910 21,960 22,090 22,510 22,940 23,530 - 
36,420 36,030 35,890 35,900 35,680 35,570 35,830 36,170 - - 
21,230 20,270 19,940 19,820 19,920 19,990 20,210 20,460 20,840 21,280 
6,560 6,630 6,670 6,760 6,900 7,130 7,380 7,640 7,810 - 
4,265 4,028 3,992 4,056 4,019 3,973 4,034 4,117 4,229 4,309 
25,530 25,450 25,720 26,070 26,380 26,880 27,210 27,530 27,830 = 


61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 64.5 63.8 
58.9 58.5 59.0 59.4 59.1 59.7 60.4 61.3 62.1 61.9 
57.2 56.8 57.8 59.2 59.3 59.0 59.3 59.8 60.6 60.3 
62.0 61.7 61.3 60.9 60.9 61.0 60.2 59.4 59.0 58.4 
50.1 49.2 48.9 49.0 48.8 48.8 49.5 50.1 61.1 - 
54.4 53.4 62.8 52.6 52.2 52.0 52.3 52.8 - = 
44.0 43.0 42.0 41.5 41.6 41.6 41.9 42.3 42.9 - 
54.4 54.7 54.7 55.1 56.0 $7.5 59.2 60.8 61.6 - 
62.0 58.5 57.6 58.3 57.7 56.9 57.6 58.4 60.1 61.0 
56.7 56.2 56.7 57.2 57.6 58.5 58.9 59.8 59.8 = 


9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 5,880 §,655 6,742 
1,505 1,539 1,373 1,246 1,289 1,252 1,169 1,080 962 1,031 

897 314 829 739 739 751 760 658 611 661 
1,420 1,660 1,920 2,100 2,250 2,300 2,790 3,170 3,200 3,400 
2,550 2,900 3,060 2,920 3,130 3,120 3,020 2,890 2,450 - 
2,620 3,110 3,320 3,200 3,500 3,910 3,690 3,460 = - 


1,680 2,300 2,510 2,640 2,650 2,690 2,750 2,670 2,500 2,270 
390 470 520 500 470 400 310 270 240 - 
255 415 426 404 440 445 368 313 260 228 

2,880 2,980 2,720 2,490 2,340 2,030 1,830 1,770 1,620 - 


Unemployment rate 
United States'.. a 7.5 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 4.9 4.5 4.2 4.0 48 


' Data for 1994 are not directly comparable with data for 1993 and earlier ° Labor force as a percent of the working-age population. 

years. For additional information, see the box note under "Employment and ~ Employment as a percent of the working-age population. 
Unemployment Data" in the notes to this section. NOTE: See Notes on the data for information on breaks in series for the 
* Data from 1991 onward refer to unified Germany. See Comparative Civilian United States, France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, and Sweden. 
Labor Force Statistics, Ten Countries, 1959-2000, Mar. 16, 2001, on the Dash indicates data are not available. 

Internet at http://stats.bls.gov/flsdata.htm. p = preliminary. 
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49. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 


{1992 = 100] 
Item and country 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997] 1998 | 1999 | 2000 
Output per hour i iv 
United States - -| 70.5} 95.7} 96.9) 97.8) 102.1] 107.3} 113.8] 117.0) 121.2} 126.5} 135.3] 142.8 
Canada... 38.5 56.0 74.4 93.2 94.7 95.5 104.9 109.7 111.3 110.1 113.2 113.1 114.9 116.3 
13.8 37.5 63.2 88.5 94.4 99.0 101.7 103.3 111.0 116.1 121.0 121.2 126.9 134.1 
18.0 32.9 65.4 96.9 96.8 99.1 102.5 108.4 113.2 117.0 127.0 129.2 129.5 133.4 
29.9 52:7 90.3 99.6 99.1 99.6 104.5 - - - - - - - 
21.9 43.0 66.6 91.9 93.6 96.9 100.6 108.6 114.7 115.3 123.8 129.5 132.9 141.1 
29.2 52.0 (Ges 94.6 99.0 99.0 101.6 110.1 113.2 116.8 122.4 126.7 128.5 = 
22.5 42.2 70.8 91.3 93.9 95.9 101.8 106.1 111.2 110.8 113.7 113.1 113.5 117.8 
18.5 37.9 68.8 96.9 98.5 99.6 101.6 113.2 118.2 120.2 122.3 125.0 128.5 133.8 
Norway... 37,0 58.3 76.7 94.6 96.6 97.5 100.6 101.4 102.0 102.0 103.0 103.6 103.1 104.2 
Sweden... 27.3 §2.2 73.1 93.2 94.6 95.5 107.3 119.4 121.9 124.5 132.3 139.5 143.5 150.4 
United Kingdom 30.0 43.2 54.3 86.2 89.1 93.8 103.9 107.1 104.9 103.8 105.2 106.9 111.6 117.6 
Output 
(ners State certs sar.ck ceeeaancccee eee irtesecarey - -| 75.8} 102.4) 101.6} 98.3) 103.5} 111.1] 118.4] 121.3) 127.9] 133.1] 141.2] 147.0 
Canada... 34.0} 60.0} 85.2) 112.1) 107.5} 99.2] 105.0} 113.0] 118.5] 120.0] 127.3) 132.5} 140.8] 148.8 
AMMA aici castenas oss saknasioreaaasadeutinenasAsiesssaiives 10.7 39.2 60.4 90.9 97.1 102.0 96.3 94.9 98.9 103.0 106.5 100.2 101.9 107.6 
Belgium... 30.7 57.6 78.2 99.1 101.0 100.7 97.0 101.4 104.2 106.6 113.8 116.4 118.0 122.2 
Denmark. 40.8 68.0 91.3 104.3 102.7 101.7 99.0 109.3 114.7) 109.7 118.5 120.8 119.8 125.8 
31.0 64.1 88.7 97.2 99.1 99.8 95.7 100.3 104.9 104.6 109.7 115.0 117.3 121.2 
41.5 70.9 85.3 94.0 99.1 102.3 92.5 95.2 95.3 93.5 96.3 100.9 102.2 - 
23.0 48.1 84.4 98.3 99.4 99.3 96.5 102.4 107.2 105.4 108.8 110.5 110.2 113.9 
31.5 59.1 76.8 96.6 99.9 100.4 98.4 104.6 108.1 108.7 111.5 114.8 118.1 123.7 
57.0 89.9 103.6 101.3 100.2 98.3 102.7 106.7 109.0 110.1 115.7 117.7 114.0 110.9 
45.9 80.7 90.7 110.9 110.1 104.1 101.9 117.1 128.4 131.1 138.0 147.6 153.6 163.4 
67.3 90.2 87.2 105.5 105.3 100.0 101.4 106.1 107.8 108.5 109.9 110.8 111.1 113.3 
United States 92.1 104.4 107.5 107.1 104.8 100.4 101.4 103.6 104.0 103.6 105.5 105.2 104.3 102.9 
Canada 88.3 107.1 114.6 120.2 113.5 103.9 100.1 103.0 106.4 109.0 112.4 litigant 122.6 128.0 
104.4 95.6 102.7 102.9 103.1 94.7 91.9 89.1 88.7 88.0 82.7 80.3 80.2 
174.7 119.7 102.3 104.3 101.5 94.7 93.6 92.0 91.1 89.6 90.1 91.1 91.7 
129.0 101.1 104.7 103.7 102.1 94.8 - - - - - - - 
148.9 133.2 105.8 105.9 103.1 95.1 92.4 91.5 90.7 88.6 88.8 88.3 85.9 
136.3 110.5 99.3 100.1 103.3 91.0 86.5 84.2 80.1 78.7 79.6 79.5 = 
113.8 119.3 107.6 105.9 103.6 94.9 96.5 96.4 95.1 95.7 97.7 97.1 96.7 
156.1 aie y, 99.7 101.4 100.9 96.8 92.4 91.5 90.4 91.1 91.8 92.0 92.5 
154.3 135.0 107.1 103.7 100.8 102.1 105.2 106.8 107.9 112.3 113.6 110.6 106.4 
154.7 124.0 119.0 116.4 109.0 94.9 98.1 105.3 105.3 104.3 105.8 107.1 108.6 
208.8 160.5 122.4 118.1 106.6 97.6 99.1 102.7 104.5 104.5 103.6 99.5 96.3 
Compensation per hour 
United States. 14.9 23.7 55.6 86.6 90.8 95.6 102.7 105.6 107.9 109.4 111.4 117.4 122.1 130.7 
Canada... 10.0 17.1 47.6 82.6 88.3 95.0 102.0 103.7 106.0 107.0 109.3 111.6 TIS 117.0 
4.3 16.4 58.5 84.0 90.5 96.4 102.8 104.9 108.3 109.2 112.9 115.8 115.2 114.5 
5.4 13.7 52.5 85.9 90.1 97.3 104.8 106.1 109.2 110.9 114.9 116.6 118.3 121.1 
Denmark. 4.6 13.3 49.6 87.7 92.7 95.9 104.6 = = = - - = = 
France 4.3 10.3 40.8 86.0 90.6 96.2 103.1 105.6 108.5 110.3 113.1 115.7 118.7 12554 
Germany... 8.1 20.7 53.6 83.2 89.4 92.1 106.1 112.3 TASS) 125.2 128.0 128.9 130.8 - 
aleve 5.0 29.0 77.4 85.8 94.2 106.1 108.1 114.6 122.0 127.2 125.6 129.4 133.6 
6.4 20.2 64.4 88.6 90.9 95.3 103.8 108.2 110.7) 113.0 115.8 120.6 124.0 131.0 
47 11.8 39.0 87.2 92.3 97.5 101.5 104.4 109.2 113.6 118.7 126.1 133.4 140.1 
44 10.7 37.3 79.4 87.8 95.5 97.4 100.0 106.5 114.4 119.4 124.4 127-5 130.7 
United Kingdom.... 3.0 6.1 32.1 73.8 82.9 93.8 104.7 106.8 107.9} 109.5 113.8 120.5 129.6 134.7 
Unit labor costs: National currency basis 
- - 78.8 90.5 93.7 97.6| 100.6 98.5 94.8 93.5 91.9 92.8 90.2 91.5 
25.9 30.5 63.9 88.6 93.3 99.5 97.2 94.5 95.2 97.2 96.5 98.6 98.4} 100.6 
31.3; 43.8 92.5} 94.9 95.91 97.4 101.1] 101.5] 97.6] 94.0 93.3} 95.5) 90.8 85.4 
30.1 41.7 80.3 88.7 93.0 98.1 102.3 97.9 96.4 94.7 90.5 90.2 91.4 90.8 
15.4 25.2 55.0 88.1 93.6 96.3) 100.1 93.0 93.8] 100.9 96.9 98.7; 101.9} 100.2 
19.4 24.0 61.3 93.5 96.8 99.3 102.4 97.3 94.6 95.7 91.4 89.4 89.3 89.1 
27.8 39.8 69.4 87.9 90.3 93.1 104.5 102.0 104.7 107.2 104.6 101.8 101.8 101.8 
1.0; 11.9 41.0 84.8 91.5 98.2 104.3 101.9 103.0 110.0 111.9 111.41) 1114.0 113.4 
34.6 53.3 93.7 91.4 92.3 95.6 102.1 95.6 93.7 94.0 94.7 96.5 96.6 97.9 
12.8 20.3 50.8 92.2 95.6 100.0 100.9 102.9 107.0 111.4) 115.2 121.7 129.5 134.5 
15.0 20.6 51.0 85.1 92.8} 100.0 90.8 83.8 87.4 91.9 90.2 89.2 88.8 86.9 
9.8 14.1 59.0 85.6 93.0 100.1 100.8 99.7 102.9 105.5 108.2 112.7 116.1 114.5 
Unit labor costs: U.S. dollar basis 
United States - - 78.8 90.5 93.7 97.6 100.6 98.5 94.8 93.5 91.9 92.8 90.2 91.5 
Canada... 32.2 35.3 66.1 90.4 95.6] 104.9 91.0 83.6 83.8 86.1 84.2 80.4 80.0 81.8 
11.0 15.5 51.8 87.1 83.8 91.7 115.4 125.9 131.7 109.6 97.7 92.4 101.2 100.4 
19.4 27.0 88.3 72.3 89.5 92.3 95.1 94.2 105.2 98.4 81.2 79.9 77.6 66.8 
13:5 20.3 58.9 72.6 91.3 90.8 93.2 88.3) 101.1] 105.0 88.6 88.9 88.0 74.8 
20.9 23.1 76.7 77.6 94.0 93.1 95.7 92.8 100.5 99.0 82.8 80.2 76.8 66.4 
10.4 17.1 59.6 73.0 87.3 87.5 98.6 98.2 114.1 111.3 94.1 90.3 86.6 86.6 
15.0 23.3 59.0 76.1 94.1 97.5 81.6 77.9 77.9 87.9 80.9 78.8 77.3 66.6 
16.1 25.9 82.9 75.8 89.1 89.9 96.6 92.4 102.7 98.1 85.3 85.5 82.1 72.1 
Normay.... ib pe 17.6 63.9 82.9 95.0 95.7 88.3 90.7 105.0} 107.1) 101.0} 100.2) 103.1 94.8 
Sweden... 16.9 26:1 70.2 76.8 91.3 96.3 67.8 63.2 71.3 79.8 68.8 65.3 62.5 55.2 
United Kingdom 15.6 19.1 tate 79.4 93.9| 100.1 85.7 86.5 92.0 93.2} 100.3} 105.8) 106.3 98.3 
NOTE: Data for Germany for years before 1992 are for the former West Germany. Data for 1992 onward are for unified Germany. Dash indicates data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Injury and Illness 


50. Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,' United States 


2 
Industry and type of case 1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993*| 1994 *| 1995 *| 1996*| 1997*| 1998 *| 1999 * | 2000 
PRIVATE SECTOR” 
Motalicases tactic nrexsrcce rte caeoteccncecosarsrenkscarstsaresusennzorvars 8.6 8.8 8.4 8.9 8.5 8.4 8.1 74 el 6.7 6.3 6.1 
Lost workday cases 4.0 41 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.4 33 a1 3.0 3.0 
LOSE WORKOSYS ui ceccsccss yess csessceastacsuacsevexccsssverincesntnenas 78.7 84.0 86.5 93.8 = = - = = i a =o 
fishin 
TE, ns ne 4001 126) 408) 19.6) 112) 400) O87) “ev © 64) O70) 0 s7aiecs 
Lost workday cases.. ad Sul 5.9 5.4 5.4 5.0 47 43 3.9 4] 3.9 3.4 3.6 
LOSt WOFKCAYS. ..0.0.0:650ccccessecsbeessedevensseusvereetsvasensceostenenscsererarsenensend 100.9; 112.2) 108.3) 126.9 = — = = = = z= = 
Mining 
TlOtAll CASES Fastsccssssevaccosstecstcteersacaevenssived-cdesewecctau dace pomnecnweats 8.5 8.3 7.4 T.3 6.8 6.3 6.2 5.4 5.9 49 4.4 4.7 
Lost workday cases.. 48 5.0 4.5 41 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.2 3.7 2.9 2.7 3.0 
LOSt WOrKCaYS.......0--.:c0eccceeeeseee 137.2] 119.5) 129.6] 204.7 - - - - - - = = 
M Gta CASOSic.ccc ease sc setsse rites tsa sa yesy sev ses apenee toe ss-sesejesenae conyers 14.3 14.2 13.0 13.1 12.2 11.8 10.6 9.9 9.5 8.8 8.6 8.3 
LEOSt WOIKGAY CASOS: iccscertnestcsneccraceasronceusescncsusanteavedaceetessqosvessanwenar 6.8 6.7 6.1 5.8 toys) 55) 4.9 4.5 4.4 4.0 4.2 41 
Lost workdayS........--...++ 143.3 147.9 148.1 161.9 - - - - - = = =~ 
General building contractors: 
Total! CASOS <.c..-.cstscen<- 13.9 13.4 12.0 12.2 11.5 10.9 9.8 9.0 8.5 8.4 8.0 7.8 
Lost workday cases.. 6.5 6.4 5.5 5.4 br 5.1 4.4 4.0 3.7 3.9 3.7 3.9 
Lost workdayS............2.++ 13703, 137.6 132.0 142.7 - = = = = = = eas 
Heavy construction, except buildina: 
Total cases 13.8 13.8 12.8 q2a alent 10.2 9.9 9.0 8.7 8.2 7.8 7.6 
Lost workday cases Be. 4 6.5 6.3 6.0 5.4 5.1 5.0 4.8 4.3 4.3 44 3.8 37, 
LOSE WOTKOGY Svxcccrevacs exten ce scvcnovierccseessvesosssneroroerroaneonasaviderceneever 4” 47 144.6) 160.1 165.8 = = = = = = = = 
Special trades contractors: 
Total cases 14.6 14.7 135 13.8 12.8 12.5 Tite 10.4 10.0 9.1 8.9 8.6 
Lost workday cases. 6.9 6.9 6.3 6.1 5.8 5.8 5.0 48 47 441 4.4 4.3 
Lost workdays. 144.9} 153.1 151.3) 168.3 - - - - = - - = 
Total cases 13.1 13.2 W257) 12.5 124 12.2 11.6 10.6 10.3 9.7 9.2 9.0 
Lost workday cases Peecaractcce) 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.4 §.3 6.5 5.3 4.9 48 47 4.6 45 
OSU WORK A YS is filareds vis cho cates ccascaanqesoNosnvevosnercaibretinasitivecsivotensmancced 113.0} 120.7} 121.5) 124.6 - - - - - - - = 
Durable goods: 
Total cases 14.1 14.2 13.6 13.4 13.1 13.5 12.8 11.6 113 10.7 10.1 - 
Lost workday cases..... 6.0 6.0 Syi/ 55 5.4 5.7 5.6 5.1 5: 5.0 4.8 - 
LOGE WOT AY S oss spies ca ran siius ccc nenns pane caeaaata (adaanaiannedstn niisuaynsinuaunsavaseT 116.5} 123.3) 122.9) 126.7 - - - - - - - - 
Lumber and wood products: 
Total cases 18.4 18.1 16.8 16.3 15.9 15.7, 14.9 14.2 135 132 13.0 24 
Lost workday cases.. 9.4 8.8 8.3 7.6 76 77 7.0 6.8 6.5 6.8 6.7 6.1 
Lost WOrkKdaYS.......2:0.0--eserceseeeee 177.5} 172.5) 172.0) 165.8 - - - - - - - - 
Furniture and fixtures: 
Total cases 16.1 16.9 15.9 14.8 14.6 16.0 13.9 12.2 12.0 11.4 ies} niles 
Lost workday cases. 7.2 7.8 Tee 6.6 6.5 7.0 6.4 5.4 5.8 5.7 5.9 5.9 
LOSE WON RGR G2 Riss Sree uss cacsiosnat casninstvab trek uaer onde snaauectsaine - - - 128.4 - - - - - - - = 
Stone, clay, and a Pees, 
Tolal cases . Bustncessse 15.5 15.4 14.8 13.6 13.8 13.2 12.3 12.4 11.8 11.8 10.7 10.4 
Lost workday « cases. 74 7.3 6.8 6.1 6.3 65 Lee 6.0 si 6.0 5.4 5:5 
Lost workdays 149.8 160.5 156.0 152.2 - - - - = = = = 
Primary metal industries: 
Total cases 18.7 19.0 TArA 17.5 17.0 16.8 16.5 15.0 15.0 14.0 12.9 12.6 
Lost workday cases.. 8.1 8.1 7.4 ive fee Tee tee 6.8 The 7.0 6.3 6.3 
Lost WorkdayS...........0.:ccceseeee 168.3} 180.2) 169.1 175.5 - - - - - = = = 
Fabricated metal products: 
Total cases 18.5 18.7 17.4 16.8 16.2 16.4 15.8 14.4 14.2 13.9 12.6 11.9 
Lost workday cases aes 7.9 7.9 Tel 6.6 6.7 6.7 6.9 6.2 6.4 6.5 6.0 5:5. 
LOSE WOFKORY SE sivcases sive shwwencdtesantennrnioninanacdeed NRO T5601) T46l6lF 144.0 - - - - - = = = 
Industrial machinery and equipment: 
Total cases 1241 12.0 11.2 ale W441 11.6 11.2 9.9 10.0 9.5 8.5 8.2 
Lost workday cases.. 48 4.7 4.4 4.2 4.2 4.4 4.4 4.0 44 4.0 3.7 3.6 
Lost workdays... 86.8) 88.9) 86.6] 87.7 - = = = = 3 2 = 
Electronic and other cca equipment: 
Total cases 9.1 9.1 8.6 8.4 8.3 8.3 7.6 6.8 6.6 5.9 we 5 
Lost workday cases 3.9 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.3 3.1 3.1 2.8 2.8 2.9 
OSE WOIKGAY Si -cecceccciccaetartyssasestdcareesticratcovesaee cesar csenestereecens J TRS 79.4 83.0 81.2 - - - - = = = = 
Transportation sore: 
Total cases . ees 17.7 17.8 18.3 18.7 18.5 19.6 18.6 16.3 15.4 14.6 1Siz, TS? 
Lost workday « cases 6.8 6.9 7.0 Fal Tat 7.8 7.9 7.0 6.6 6.6 6.4 6.3 
Lost workday S............200065 138.6} 153.7] 166.1 186.6 - - = cS = eS = = 
Instruments and related products: 
Total cases 5.6 5.9 6.0 5.9 5.6 5.9 53 51 48 4.0 4.0 4.5 
Lost workday cases.. 2.5 27, 2.7 27 25 2.7 2.4 2.3 2.3 1.9 1.8 oe 
Lost workdays... : 55.4) 57.8] 64.4] 65.3 - = = - = a es Re 
Miscellaneous manufacturing indlehbe 
Total cases . eatvleteie Axara Sees ible 11.3 11.3 10.7 10.0 9.9 9.1 9.5 8.9 8.1 8.4 %2 
Lost workday cases 5.1 5.1 5.1 5.0 46 4.5 4.3 4.4 4.2 3.9 4.0 3.6 
Lost workdaysret. cc. Tere ak. eee nee, a a | 97.6] 113.1] 104.0} 108.2 2 -| x 2B a a ne! = 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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50. Continued—Occupational injury and iliness rates by industry,’ United States 


Industry and type of case” aa All 
1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993‘! 1994‘! 1995 ‘| 1996*| 19974 1998 * | 199° 20004 
Nondurable goods: alll =i | 
Total cases 11.6 11.7 11.5 11.3 10.7 10.5 9.9 9.2 8.8 8.2 7.8 - 


Lost workday cases. 6.5 5.6 5:5 5.3 5.0 Sl 4.9 4.6 44 4.3 4.2 = 
DSU WOSMCRAV SS, acscctaxe'nanasxuvenassassassasigussins 107.8} 116.9) 119.7} 121.8 - - - - - - - - 
Food and kindred products: 

Total cases 18.5 20.0 19.5 18.8 17.6 17.1 16.3 15.0 14.5 13.6 12.7 12.4 


Lost workday cases... 
Lost workdays. 


Tobacco products: 


SHOR CASS ares vesedecasccecescxasPecceec hanes cnenanoncecanienens Seen ws 8.7 TAYE 6.4 6.0 5.8 5.3 5.6 6.7 5.9 6.4 5.5 6.2 
Lost workday cases. 


Lost workdays 
Textile mill products: 
Total cases K i h F k z A i 
PSE WERT CRN ss asccssnaen shaac ask be cccisuauaxbnonseeashimmeneneeed 4.2 4.0 4.4 4.2 41 4.0 41 3.6 3.1 3.4 3.2 3.2 
PSE WEIN orca ccs Vaca. cwecns asanieacanbibnonccdene aassesse Re 81.4 85.1 88.3 87.1 - - - - - = = = 
Apparel and other textile products: 
WOtal GASES Bee oo eccncscreancencedaseccuas tides aia aasnii ag Snakhwaeseusnksae 8.6 8.8 9.2 9.5 9.0 8.9 8.2 74 7.0 6.2 5.8 6.1 
Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdayS.............. 
Paper and allied products: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases. 
Lost workdayS.............. 
Printing and publishing: 
AUGER GEISOS pee cela ec cacacceneaetsnceco ans tes curnes seh icsccesn cose ee 6.9 6.9 6.7 7.3 6.9 6.7 6.4 6.0 5.7 5.4 5.0 5.1 
Lost workday cases... 


Lost workdayS.............0.6000 63.8 69.8 74.5 74.8 - - - = = a a e 
Chemicals and allied products: 
Total cases ........ 7.0 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.9 5.7 6.5 48 48 4.2 4.4 4.2 


Lost workday case: 
Lost workdays........... 
Petroleum and coal products: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases... \ _ M4 i 
LOSE WHOS SSS inna yc cw vee nssacnak enna cen sssnieuiisssadeinpestaatanssvavtyecd 68.1 Th.3 68.2 71.2 - - - - - - - - 


Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products: 
AAMSUCASOS 5 oiczischesscs-ssceptivecacccsaasiet case cauesunvisaesecsanatemesteess 16.2 16.2 15.1 14.5 13.9 14.0 12.9 12.3 11.9 11.2 10.1 10.7 


Lost workday cases... 
Lost workdays. 
Leather and leather products: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays... 


Transportation and public utilities 


Total cases 9.2 9.6 9.3 9.1 9.5 9.3 9.1 8.7 8.2 7.3 7.3 - 

Lost workday cases.. §.3 §.5 5.4 5.1 5.4 5:5 §.2 5:1 48 4.3 4.4 4.3 

Lost WorkdayS........200000000 aise 121.5} 134.1 140.0} 144.0 - - - - - - - - 
Wholesale and retail trade 

Total cases 8.0 7.9 7.6 8.4 8.1 7.9 7.5 6.8 6.7 6.5 6.1 - 


Lost workday cases.. 3.6 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.2 2.9 3.0 2.8 Pal - 

Lost workdayS...........+. 63.5 65.6 72.0 80.1 - ~ - - - - - - 
Wholesale trade: 

Total cases 7.7 7.4 7.2 7.6 7.8 red 725 6.6 6.5 6.5 6.3 5.8 

Lost workday cases. 4.0 3.7 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.2 3.3 3.3 - 

EM IRM ERI ES asso gc pean spas pa Ua Geen cape smag La gy eo ee see detdicnad 71.9 TAS) 79.2 82.4 - - - - - - - - 
Retail trade: 

Total CASES ......0:cceseeeee 8.1 8.1 tM 8.7 8.2 7.9 7.5 6.9 6.8 6.5 6.1 - 


Lost workday case 
Lost workdays 


Finance, insurance, and real estate 
TGR CSG acco cvatassnnates cxeavsta over nacsexsv ends aranrabsassnacaacauiaibeneaxand 2.0 2.4 24 2.9 2.9 2.7 2.6 2.4 2.2 Pr 1.8 1.9 
Lost workday cases F : i A 
Lost WOrkKdaYS......20:00202 20200 


Services 
Otel GCA SOS wears sete ens eran ins ink Win sexevaacsvesavporracnscscnnntcdaatenaceNe eK) 6.0 6.2 Tal 6.7 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.6 52 4.9 4.9 
Lost workday cases... Pe 2.7 2.8 2.8 3.0 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.6 2.5 24 2.2 2.2 
Lost workdays. Sa B22 56.4 60.0 68.6 - - - - - - - - 


' Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 
ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with data EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year; and 
for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial Classification 200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 50 
Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. weeks per year). 

2 Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal injuries and 5 Beginning with the 1993 survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. As of 
illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. To better address 1992, BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number of days away 
fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented the Census of Fatal from work by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar work disabilities. 
Occupational Injuries. 5 Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 

3 The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays per Dash indicates data not available. 

100 full-time workers and were calculated as (N/EH) X 200,000, where: 
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51. Fatal occupational injuries by event or exposure, 1994-2000 


Fatalities 
Event or exposure’ 1994-98 19997 2000 
a 
Average Number Number Percent 
Total vcaxceceucessserasarertnesseessvusccesvaricscarcvercecgccrtayoasesttctunsoraerceass 6,280 6,054 5,915 100 
Transportation INCIGENMS.............ssccsesscseeersscssscstsessnsenenesessessrene 2,640 2,618 2,571 43 
Highwavyincldentincce:-tesececcersseq:eeachesuessesoreaee 1,374 1,496 1,363 23 
Collision between vehicles, mobile equipment. 662 714 694 12 
Moving in same direction.. ; = ei 113 129 136 2 
Moving in opposite directions, oncoming Sreacerericding LoCo A 240 270 243 4 
Moving in intersection... donee S apssdaanieveracesuanteess 136 161 153 3 
Vehicle struck stationary object or "equipment. 272 334 279 5 
Noncollision incident... cos “4 368 390 356 6 
Jackknifed or overturned—no collision..... BS 280 322 304 5 
Nonhighway (farm, industrial premises) incident..........-...:.:c:cee004 387 352 399 7 
OVENTUTM OC ee eeecec ses vorcpttoy<<cusccnrrescttenn seesseavcuereteresctresbeclivechassaten 215 206 213 4 
Allcrattys...ccsconsssusesssreen 304 228 280 5 
Worker struck by a vehicle. 382 377 370 6 
Water vehicle incident... ‘eu 104 102 84 1 
BRAUWAY icc ccucsccs necusontesuvesst osees-assrerceretapsovereascoriarereestecdnrmeas 78 56 71 1 
ASSAUITS ANG VIGIGME ACLS serccssscoorsstescusavonccutconscarcoeccnevannactanpenass vere 1,168 909 929 16 
Homicides 923 651 677 11 
Shooting... = 748 509 533 9 
SEED DING foe nese done Sieeaswa sancawse ces wepees Aoscroancenieea nears menecees 68 62 66 1 
Other, ineludingibOMbings: x2c.s-c-c2-s-e-casecveceeccarcneedsescpecccese 107 80 78 1 
SOltcipMicte dint Sscececesscsoscsveeaevecesscunrescercat: <stsscecvcnaespansacasnepsce| 215 218 220 4 
Contact with objects and qQuiPMENL..............sessseseseeereereeeeeess 984 1,030 1,005 17 
Struck by object............. 564 585 570 10 
Struck by falling object 364 358 357 6 
Struck by flying object... ae 60 55 61 1 
Caught in or compressed by equipment o or r objects... Sess esevel 281 302 294 5 
Caught in running equipment or machinery 148 163 157 3 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing materials... 124 129 123 2 
Fra Sirececccesesceceres save vse scvacecors esacstscest- ce cuntserctecuavecccnenvesuvatascesisnrera 686 721 734 12 
FallitOOW OI OVGl eeecrescciecevenceesuasicsessuecdesostsres cone tesnseacsvencsuesecae 609 634) 659 11 
Rell froma Gere. ccc. ccc veatssenecseccepraccasceccsactassavarseacecupeasscus-vesteree 101 96 110 73 
Fall from roof........ Daecuvigupasseenchapsnadesieemexsnenetenieaese 146 153 150 3 
Fall from scaffold, staging. <4 89 92 85 2 
Fall OM SAMO JOVE lis ccsvecsscsscseces vcs cvcressvenccouscccbescussvascveccsesevcesstese 53 70 56 1 
Exposure to harmful substances or environments................-, 583 533 480 8 
Contact with electric: CUIONt. <-.<.-c.cencives seco sccseacsvsacsssuossssescisoasseee 322 280 256 4 
Contact with overhead power lines. aaa 136 125 128 2 
Contact with temperature extremes.. sivas Ravcsospnescet 45 51 29 - 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, or allergenic substances... Acc rpetoec 118 108 100 2 
Inhalation/Of SUDStANCES -6rs5s5.ce5.cescecosscresencsssccenseercessacasesecadsseso) 66 55 48 1 
OxyGenidelicieney se eccecenttsecnsscnzvctccrusvene-sissacveseverstecccecoesesversssd 96 92 93 2 
DKOWNING NSUDIMONSIOM: nurecceanaeacmvecsuaciatenssseneeceerts ecrevecaureases) 77 75 74 1 
PIPES AMNGiOXPIOSIONS un. cieseeccacacevesensanncestecsesscsyscrsecyacesseescscossses 199 216 177 3 
Otheravents!orexpOSuresrcarsnicsccnanicer ete eee 21 OT, 19 = 


1 3 


Based on the 1992 BLS Occupational Injury and Illness 
Classification Structures. 

* The BLS news release issued August 17, 2000, reporteda | NOTE: Totals for major categories may include sub- 
total of 6,023 fatal work injuries for calendar year 1999. Since Categories not shown separately. Percentages may not add to 
then, an additional 31 job-related fatalities were identified, totals because of rounding. Dash indicates less than 0.5 
bringing the total job-related fatality count for 1999 to 6,054. percent. 


Includes the category "Bodily reaction and exertion." 
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Obtaining information from the Bureau of Labor Statistics — 


" 


Office or Topic 
= 


Internet address 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Information services 


http://www.bls.gov 
http://www.bls.gov/opub/ 


Employment and unemployment 
Employment, hours, and earnings: 
National 
State and local 
Labor force statistics: 
National 
Local 
Ul-covered employment, wages 
Occupational employment 
Mass layoffs 
Longitudinal data 


E-mail 


http://www. bls.gov/ces/ 
http://www.bls.gov/sae/ 


http://www. bls.gov/cps/ 
http://www.bls.gov/lau/ 
http://www.bls.gov/cew/ 
http://www. bls.gov/oes/ 
http://www.bls.gov/lau/ 
http://www.bls.gov/nls/ 


Prices and living conditions 
Consumer price indexes 
Producer price indexes) 


http://www.bls.gov/cpi/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ppi/ 


blsdata_staff@bls.gov 


cesinfo@bls.gov 
data_sa@bls.gov 


cpsinfo@bls.gov 
lausinfo@bls.gov 
cewinfo@bls.gov 
oesinfo@bls.gov 


_ mlsinfo@bls.gov 


nls_info@bls.gov 


cpi_info@bls.gov 
ppi-info@bls.gov 


oom. 


Import and export price indexes http://www.bls.gov/mxp/ mxpinfo@bls.gov 
Consumer expenditures http://www.bls.gov/cex/ cexinfo@bls.gov 
Compensation and working conditions i 
National Compensation Survey: http://www.bls.gov/ncs/ ocltinfo@bls.gov 
Employee benefits http://www.bls.gov/ebs/ ocltinfo@bls.gov 
Employment cost trends http://www.bls.gov/ect/ ocltinfo@bls.gov 
Occupational compensation http://www.bls.gov/ncs/ ocltinfo@bls.gov 
Occupational illnesses, injuries http://www.bls.gov/iif/ oshstaff@bls.gov 
Fatal occupational injuries http://stats.bls.gov/iif/ cfoistaff@bls.gov 
Collective bargaining http://www.bls.gov/cba/ cbainfo@bls.gov 
Productivity 
Labor http://www.bls.gov/Ipce/ dprweb@bls.gov 
Industry http://www.bls.gov/Ipe/ dipsweb@bls.gov 
Multifactor http://www.bls.gov/mfp/ dprweb@bls.gov 
Projections 
Employment http://www.bls.gov/emp/ oohinfo@bls.gov 
Occupation http://www.bls.gov/oco/ oohinfo@bls.gov 
International http://www.bls.gov/fls/ flshelp@bls.gov 


Regional centers 
Atlanta 
Boston 
Chicago 
Dallas 
Kansas City 
New York 
Philadelphia 


http://www.bls.gov/ro4/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ro 1/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ro5/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ro6/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ro7/ 
http://www. bls.gov/ro2/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ro3/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ro9/ 


BLSinfoAtlanta@bls.gov 
BLSinfoBoston@bls.gov 
BLSinfoChicago@bls.gov 
BLSinfoDallas@bls.gov 
BLSinfoKansasCity@bls.gov 
BLSinfoNY @bls.gov 
BLSinfoPhiladelphia@bls.gov 
BLSinfoSF@bls.gov 


San Francisco 


Other Federal statistical agencies 


http://www. fedstats.gov/ 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR Periodicals 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Postage and Fees Paid 


Postal Square Building, Rm. 2850 ge U.S. Department of Labor 
2 Massachusetts Ave., NE USPS 987-800 


Washington, DC 20212-0001 
Official Business 


Penalty for Private Use, $300 
Address Service Requested 


Schedule of release dates for BLS statistical series 


eeine Release Period Release Period Release Period MLR table 
date covered date covered date covered number 
Employment situation June 7 May July 5 June August 2 July a 4-24 
U.S. Import and Export J 
Bie aves une 12 May July 10 June August 7 July 38-42 
Producer Price Indexes June 13 May July 11 June August 8 July 2) 30-30 
Consumer Price indexes June 18 May July 19 June August 16 July 2; 32-34 
EEE SE ES a a eatin aera tee ee mn oa ne 
Real earnings June 18 May July 19 June August 16 = July) 14, 16 
ee nme eee 
Employment Cost Indexes July 25 2nd quarter 1-3; 25-28 
es ee ene een 
Productivity and costs : August 9 2nd quarter 2; 43-46 
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